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FRE YT AGE 


Too much pains cannot be taken to bring man to reflect 


on himſelf, on his own nature, on his paſſions, on his deſti- Ve 


nation, and on his duties; and to engage him to examine the 

principles and the rules by which he ſhould ſquare his con- 

duct. Levity, inconfideration and diſſipation, more than any 

thing elſe, are the cauſe of his going aſtray, of his unconcern 

for God, of his forgetting ſupernatural truths, in order to 
follow the impreſſious of the ſenſes, and of his finally loſing 
his faith and religion. There are few who are wicked in cool 
blood, and from ſyſtem, Moſt are carried away by their 
paſſions, by ſeduction and human reſpect, which are the ord- 
nary conſequences of the want of . 
- Upon this account the morality that brings us home to 
ourſelves, and pives us a knowledge of ourſelves, has at all 
times been confidered as the moſt intereſting of all ſciences; 
and thoſe who have taught it the beſt, have been deemed the 
greateſt benefactors to mankind. The authors who have 
treated on it with ſucceſs, are the moſt read and the moſt 
eſteemed; and the moſt renowned philoſophers of antiquity 
owe their reputation to it. 

It is by morality, much more than by ſpeculative rea ſon- 
ings, that the human mind is informed, the heart is captiva- 


of a falſe morality that men are ſeduced and perverted, This 
is the artifice which many writers, in our days, have employ- 
ed, and Rouſſeau in particular. His hypoentical zeal for 
good morals, which he annuls whillt he ſeems to vindicate 
them; his eloquent, but extravagant and virulent declamati- 
tions againſt the vices which he tacitly favours, and even 
paints in amiable colours; his tone, his language, which ap- 
parently ſpeaks probity and virtue, have brought him more 
followers and admirers, than all his paradoxes and ſophiſms. 

| I mean 


ted, and morals are corrected. It is alſo by the allurements 


- 


in 
I mean by a falſe morality, not only that which is ground- 
ed on pride, on intereſt, on voluptuouſneſs, which conceatrates 
han within himſelf, and teaches him to refer every thing to 
Finſelf; but alſo that which, reſting totally on human veaſon, 
ets afide all revelation, and reduces all to the natural lar 
Is interpreted according to the fancy of every individual, It 
s a principle of St. Auguſtin, that philoſophy and religion 
Fannot be ſeparated. It is alſo a principle that is to be found 
I the idea of all nations, that religion muſt be revealed, and 
$f have God for its author, If therefore the chriſtian re- 
gion be the only one, the revelation of which is well proved 


5 


.£ Wand certain, the chriſtian morality mult be the only true, the 
. Fenly morality that ſound philoſophy can admit of; and every 
he ther morality which deviates from that, or oppoſes it, muſt 
n- Ather be imperfect, or falſe, and even deteſtable. From 
ny Hence it follows, that we are not to ſeek for true morality in 


ern Me writings of the Heathens, even the moſt celebrated, ſuch 
to Aa Plato, a Cicero, a Seneca, an Epictetus, an Antoninus; 
ing uhr in thoſe who have copied them, ſuch as a Montaigne, a 
zo! GQharron ; much leſs in the falſe ſages of our age, whom the 
eix Moſt honeſt and the ableſt among the Heathens would difa- 
. . It is in the Goſpel, in the writings of the Apoſtles, in 
#hoſe of the Fathers of the Church, the worthy interpreters 
DoF the holy Scriptures, in which it is to be found. 
Much has been written againſt unbelievers, either to con- 
es; ſe their ſyſtems, or to anſwer the objections made to reve- 
the Mion and to the proofs of it. Theſe works were undoubt- 
are Wy neceſſary, and we cannot ſuffictently applaud the zeal and 
-oft talents of thoſe who have undertaken them. But it ſeems | 
uity t a proper attention has not been paid to a diſplay of the 
iſtian morality, in its full purity, in its full extent, and in 
ſon- full beauty. And yet of all the characters of the Divinity, 


Iva Wich Chriſtianity announces, that is the moſt ſtrikipg, the 
ents Mt within the reach of every mind, the moſt proper to con- 
This Wee and to perſuade, | | 


loy- {il his is the object which J have propoſed to myſel{; and 
| for better to ſucceed, I have taken for my guide and maſter 
cate reateſt philoſopher, the profoundeft theologian, the moſt 

i. ted genius, and the greateſt ſoul; in a word, him who is 


natl- | 

Ran Wo wledged to be the firſt doctor of the Church. The 

ap- ins and the reflections of St. Auguſtin ſhall be my baſis, 
more Nee choſen out of his numerous writings thoſe ſentences 

iſms, i | | wick 
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which ſeemed to admit of the moſt advantageous diſplay; ada 
I begin with his confeſſions, which are the moſt known among 


F xiv } 


his works. | YA 
[ have preferred detached ſentences to a regular and follovw- 
ed plan of morality. I think that in theſe matters the effect 
is the ſame as to inſtruction, and in other reſpects variety 1s 
more pleaſing ; it fatigues the reader lefs, by giving him bet 
and intervals of reflection in the tranſition from one ſentence 8 
to another; and by this means I avoid the dryneſs and the te- 


diouſneſs of the didactic order. Beſides, thoſe who are ule! 


to a pious lecture 1n the day, will find here a proper ſubject © . 
in every ſentence; and I hope that each one will be ſufficie 22 
to nouriſh the heart throughout the day. 
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CF hou haft made us for hy/alf 0 Lord, hid our heart ts dk 
until it reſis in thee, Conf. B. . 


Sgunts for the agitation of the human heart, Man is made 


n through faith, and poſſeſs him hereafter in eternal 
3 Flory. He ſeeks i in vain for reſt in the fruition of any other 


| only intelligent free being, and the only one capable of rai- 
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MORAL INSTRUCTIONS, 
EXTRACTED FROM THE 
WORKS or Sr. AUGUSTIN. 


4 HIS ſentence is, the firſt principle of morality, and ac- 


x God, and only for God; that he may poſſeſs him here 


dect. 


H Our reaſon tells us, . God is the creator of the uni- 
Ferſe, and that he cannot have created it but for himſelf, 


ur reaſon allo tells us, that as in this univerſe man is the 


fir himſelf up to God by chought, and of uniting himſelf 
Þ x wp —_ by love; on his own account, as well as on the ac- 
gunt of every other creature” that is made for his uſe, he 
es to God the homage of his mind and heart: a homag⸗ 
A ich conſtitutes the eſſence of religion, and which all the 
" tions of the earth admit of as an indiſpenfible duty. There,, 
15 n that is leſs foreign to us, nothing that is Phyficallß 


2 
A» dre "+ Fe to us than God; and nothing to which we 


Abt to be more cloſely united by a moral union. 

Ihe ſame truth is taught us by revelation ; but after a 
Wc diſtinct and extenfive manner, and better proportioned 
our minds. We are informed that man is made to the 
ee and likeneſs of God, carrying in the very eſſence of 
eing, che indelible marks of the Divi * in ſo much, 
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2 MORALITY 
that it is Impoſſible for him to inſpect himſelf, and to think 
on the ſtate in which he was created, on the fin by which ke 
fell from that ſtate, and on the mercy of God which raiſed 
him from that fall, without perceiving the neceſſary relations 
he has with him. 5 

An . and ſcandalous philoſophy has dared to diſa- 
vo thele relations; but in all countries, and in all aces, = 

this philoſophy has been abhorred by the people, who, ; % 0 

ing enemies of ſyſtems, and guided by their moral inſtinct, 
never refine ſo far as-to renounce their firſt and innate prin- . 
ciples: and all the moſt enlightened and virtuous philoſo- 
Phers have oppoſed it with all their might, and condemned WG 
it. Political authority alſo has proſcribed it, even among 
Pagans, and has not permitted it to prejudice either the pub- 
lic worſhip, or the laws and moralss. yy 
Religion therefore ſupplying what reaſon could not mani- 
feſt to man, has taught him the worſhip which the Divinity 
exacts of him; and what he has to fear, or hope for. in ano- 
ther iſe, It has intimated to him the great precept of the . 
love of God, as the firft of his duties, and the command- ,M 
ment to which all the others. bear a relation. e 

But beſides the ſe proofs drawn from reaſon and revelation, % 
there is another which we carry in our heart, Let us atten- 
tively examine our inward defire of i which confii- . 
tutes the love of ourſelves; and the characters of this ſame 
deſire which has for object a bliſs that is ſovereign, infinite, 
eternal and unchangeable; we ſhall find that the human 
heart conſtantly tends towards God; that it ſeeks him as the alY 
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only ſource of its happineſs; that ſuch is its natural propen- Mf 
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fity, that it never is at reſt or ſatisfied, whilſt (deceived by 


the ſenſes, by the imagination and paſſions) it adheres to any al 


other object. Then its agitation is continual; diſguſt fol- 
low's fruition; fruition is never complete or peaceable; ii 
always leaves room either for fear or hope, or ſome other in 
new deſire: this is an infallible proof that God. is the center E 
of che heart of man, and that without this center he can © 
have nothing to expect befides ſorrow and indigence. 1 91 
Let us be candid and in earneſt, and we ſhall be forced to h 
oun that this is a truth againſt which we have ever vainh 9 v 
attempted to ſtruggle. As long as we made our God of e, 
riches, honors or pleaſures, as long as we e>peQed-to find im 
chem our happineſs, ſo long were we 1nfallibly diſappointe!. = 
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OF ST. AUGUSTIN. 1 


7 x n interior voice was telling us, thy happineſs is not chere: 


= All theſe things do not ſatisfy thee; thy deſires extend to 
1 | 'L ore than thou poſſeſſeſt; thy heart does not ceaſe to aſk; 
DS 1 ? is whatever thou granteſt {ſerves but to excite new cravings. 
; J Thou haſt experienced, it is true, ſome moments of i intoxi- 
a tation; but does the happineſs of a rational being conſiſt in 
es, q 9 toxication, and in the alienation of reaſun? _ 

n | And thoſe inſtants of pleaſure, with what trouble and 
as 1 3 45 


34 


St, pains were they purchaſed ? By what remorſes were they 
n- Hoſcly followed? From whence ſprang that ſhame that at- 


. LN 
o. eaded them? W hy was ſecrecy procured! [? From whence that 


ed Wo $a of a diſcovery? We dare not even flatter ourſelves that 
o "i happineſs like this has any reality, We muſt firſt for- 
10 1 


et ourſelves, we muſt fly from ourſelves, we muſt baniſh 
Furſelves PIR, our reaſon and from our conſcience before we 


19925 9 gan give ourſelves up to the tyranny of our paſſions, thoſe 
uty | blatiable monſters, who never ſay, it is enough, Such 1s 
no- | 3 the life of the avaricious, the ambitious, and of the volup- 
tne  ZWous. There are not two different opinions on this matter; 
und- 3 1 Hey themſelves, when brought back to reflection, are forced 


9 42 agree to it, and to bluſh at their illufion. 


10n, 1 God! can a life like this be a happy 1 life 2 and can it 
ten- eferve to be ſought after at the expence that is requifite to 
nſti- | 1 Wt:ain it? Were there an eternal fruition annexed co it, it 
ame i « | uld be no more than an cternal torment, from che diſguſt ; 


ad no one res will exiſt, v ko can find his ref in 2 
Paatel, een ſuppoſing cha at he were not maleſted in the 
fle! ion of them, and that a thouſand accidents, and finally 
/ WiWath, did not Match them from him, Wpoſoever refuſes to 
7 al oe de to this truth, is ſtill either in the Intoxication of his 
Fons, or his conſcience belies him. Our heart therefore 
in a conftant agitation, as long as we ic ck for reſt in any 
ing but in God, 
WF But is this reſt which we vanflantly ſigh alter 10 be find 
Gol! Yes; and this alſo is a fact that is atteſte( by all 
"i oe who have ever been faithful to him, or have returned 
him again ſrom their former cranſgreffions, 


vain!) | VV ere you to aſt good and virtuous Chriſtians of every 
of oe, rank and condition, if, while they met with no reproach 
nd im their cor ſcience, chey were in a ſtate of tranquillity and 
0 pp tntment, they all, without exception, would me, in 


4 3 | MORALITY 
the affirmative. But have they not their troubles, - their 
cares and ſolicitudes of life? are they not liable to accidents, i 
inconveniencies, and various contradictions? Are there not 
many who linger under indigence, ficknefs and infirmities 2 * 
haze they no injuſtices, calumnies and vexations to experi- 
ence? But theſe and ſuch like trials only fkim the ſurfacc 
of their ſoul, and reach not the interior; they enjoy peace =» 
of heart, and an inward reſt; they are ſubmiſſive to the will 
of God, and this ſubmiſſion conſtitutes at once both their 
merit and their happineſs, A happineſs, imperfect, it is WE: | 
true; but there 1s no other here below, But a happineſs that 1 
is real; a happineſs which they would not exchange for any, 
other fituation, that were to be obtained by unlawful means, . 
and by their hazarding the loſs of the grace of God. 1 
However it muſt be confeſſed, that the generality of Chri- 
ſtians, who extend their care no further than to the obſcr- 
vance of the commandments, by ſhunning groſs and confide- hh 
rable tranſgreſſions, and are not entirely devoted to God's 
ſervice, do not taſte ſo much as is poſſfible to taſte upon earth 
how 1weet the Lord.is, They poſſeſs the ground-work and 
the ſubſtance of happinefs in the calm of their conſcience; 
but they are liable to trouble and anxiety; they have their 
dr{ſguietudes concerning their ſalvation; they think with ſear a 
on death and the judgments of God; they have too much 8 
ſenſibility in the difficulties of life; they ſuffer much from 
' their own imagination, their ſeli-love, and a thouſand lit“ 
paſſions by which they are agitated : not however ſo far as 
to loſe their effential peace, but this peace might ſtill be 
zreater and more tranquil, 5 „ 1 
Who then are thoſe who poſſeſs this perfect reſt? The) 
V ho have given themſelves totally to God; who have made 
over to him the care of all their inte eſts and concerns ; who 38 
let themſell es be guided by his providence, and ſtudy faith. © 
fully to follow the motions of grace. Such Chriſtians a5 
theſe, whether in the world, or ſeparated from it, are above nl 
the world and all its viciſſitudes; they are ſettled in a region en 
which the evils here below cannot reach. Occupied watt = | 
fighting againſt, and overcoming theraſelres in all ching 
they attain, from a ſeries of victories, a peace that nothing 
can moleſt or diſturb, They are unacquainted with anxieties Wl 
and ſeruples; they are not diſquieted at the thoußht of futu. it 
_ rity, neither do they ſhrink at the idea of death and of its A 
2 2 conſequences ll 
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OF ST AUGUSTIN. 5 
ir enſequences. They have placed all their confidence in God, 
ts, d let what will happen, they well know that he will not 


ot Prſake them. They no longer live in themſelves, but in 
s od. Undiſturbed in his boſom, they are ſcreened ſrom all 
i- 4% Far with regard to this life and to futurity, I have alread y 
ice id that there is no perfect happineſs upon earth; but that 
ac Ihich ſuch ſouls as theſe are in poſſeſſion of draws the near- / 


(111 23 to it, and no other is comparable to it. They neverthe- 
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ir s have their ſufferings, and ſufferings of a ſupernatural 
0 lifts them up, and carries them to accept, to cheriſl! 

1. 

od's his is incomprehenſible to them who have not experien- 


«| *s BY b 2 O pr ; 
15 t; lufferings which are above all expreſſion, and of which 
any 5 + 
ans, Weir ſufferings, and prompts them even to a defire of ſuffer. + 
Falſe God, without allowing themſelves the liberty of a 
ſer- h for an end, or even a diminution of them. Thus do 
\rth it; but it is the unanimous depoſition of ſouls that are 


hat h perience alone can give a conception. But the love 05 
more. They are determined to ſuffer as long as it ſhall 
ide- ey find in pain, their peace, cheir repoſe, and their delight. 


- verſed in ſpirituality, If worldlings have ſaid with ſome ſort . 


1ce; truth of prophane love, that all other pleaſures are not 
heir Morth the trouble which they coſt, how much more mult it 
ſcar true of the love of the Being who is infinitely amiable, 
ch | 

TOM i — N N 

little 3 | | | 

1 be | 

| H Pat am 1, O Lord, that thou fhouldit command me ts lg. 
[hey = hee ;, and if I fail, that thou /houldt be irritated againt 
na: e, and threaten me with great evils? Is it then a ſmall 
who i nat te love thee? Conf. B. 1. c. 5: 

alth- | ' . 

ns 25 i 7090 3 | 1 
Dore HEART impreſſed with humility dictated theſe ſen- 
egion ats to St. Auguſtin, What need, does he ſay to God, 
with chou of my love, that thou ſhouldſt call for it by a com- 
ins dment? What am I to thee, I who am nothing of my- 
thing corruption through fin; to thee who art effentially ſelf- 
jetic ent, who uniteft all perfections, or rather who art per- 
tutu- on itſelf.“ What can the poſſeſſion of the hearts of thy 
of its tures bring to thee ? Did they not love thee, wouldſt thou 
SCE 
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ſtanding the rectitude in which he had created kin: 0A # 


* 


be leſs that which thou art? Is not the knowlege of 7 WY | 
ſufficient to inculcate the obligation of loving thee, and to 
engage them of their own accord to diſcharge this duty to i 


which their happineſs i is annexed ? 1 
It is but too evident that God, to be ha py, ſtands not in 
nced either of us or of our Woe - The Fathe er knows himſelf WW? 
by his Word, infinite, like himſelf; the Father and the 
Word love each other in the Holy Ghoſt, infinite like them. 
But the property of goodneſs is "Fell. communication, This 
infinite goodneſs has engaged God to create intelligent beings, Wi" 
in whom he has placed a ray of light that lifts them up nm 
himſelf, He would be loved by them, becauſe whoſoever = 
| knows him, cannot be diſpenſed with from loving him. He 
would have this love to be free, to be a love of choice and : 8 
of preference; becaufe he deſigned to give himſelf as a re. . 1 
ward to the creature, who from choice ſhould love him; and . 
che reward ſuppoſes the mer it, and the merit, the uſe of freef n 
will, Befides, it is only in a free love on our part that be d 
glory of God, which is the end of all his works, can be found * 

and now he is glorified by the love of the bleſſed 3 in heay en J | | 
only becauſe it was free in its ſource, ; le 
Thus a precept of loving Gol was indiſpenſable. Mm 2 
this precept is all in our favour; for it 1s impoſſible that wo 10 
happineſs of an intelligent creature ſhould be found in al le 
thing but in the love of God: and were he not to ſolicit all 7 
our love by his ineffable charms, the reward accruing fron * 
it is ſo great, that the offer alone of that ſhould be motn: F = 
ſufficient to engage us to love him: for who can refrain fro ! 

loving a Being who is infinitely beneſicent, infinitely liver: 

who Promiſes the eternal poſſeſſion of himſelf 1 to all vio. 
will love him? * . 
Was it neceſſary that God ſhould employ fear, to bringe =” 

to love? That he ſhould threaten us with his wrath, au 
with the greateſt of evils, with an etechal fire? Is it not 9 + 
ſhame to the creature, that God ſhould make uſe of fd 2 2 
means? Does a father threaten with difinheritance his 1 & . 


to gain his love? And what account would he make © 
love which he could no other way obtain? 1 
This, however, is to what God has been reduced, in col 


| fequence of the permiſſion of fin. He knew the inward is _— 


rfe&tion of our nature. He foreſaw that man, not 1! 4 


ofic 


Ce 
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hee WM offend him by his diſobedience, and would prefer his own 
| ro gratification to his duty. He alſo knew how deep a wound 
; to MY original fin would give to the heart of man, and what diſor- 
= ders would flow from ſelf-love, that is become predominant 

+ in in us by the fall of our ficit parent, and by our own perſo— 
elf nal falls. He did not think that he could take too many 
the meaſures to ſecure to himſelf the love which is due to him, 
om, and by this love to fecure our happineſs, Let us ſtand con- 
This founded. Theſe meaſures, humihating as they are, ſuffice 
mA nor. Neither the wrath of GoJ, nor the eternal torments 
p o vich which he threatens us, can bend or draw to fo lawtul, 
erer ſo reaſonable a love the heart of the preateſt part of man- 
He kind. Though inſtructed by revelation, though affifted by 


an grace, though invited by the moſt powerful motives, Chri- 
ttians, not only Tome, but by far the greateſt number, con- 
ſent to loſe themſelves for ever, rather than to love God. 
fee Who could conceive ſuch an exceſs of blindneſs an! folly, 
did not their conduct fo evidently prove it? Can man poſſibly 
and be ſuch an enemy to himſelf ? | 

His misfortune comes from want of reflection, and from 
Nieetting himſelf be led away by his paſſions. Senſible objects 


Bu captivate him, intoxicate him, enchant and unman him, He. 
bo. f : .z . \ 4 ” 
at Ur torgets God ; he forgets his firſt duties; he loſes fight of his 
_ 5 5 * 5 
m amd eareſt concerns, which he facrifices to vain, cheating, and 


2 m gitive pleaſures, which, when he has purchaſed with pain, 
ey leave his heart as empty and famiſhed as ever, and rob 
im of his health, wealth, honour and reſt, and deliver him 
p to the crueleſt remorſcs. | 

B ye a/:oniſhed O heavens at this, does God ſay by th 

mouth of Jeremiah, my people have done two evils; they have 
aßen me, the fountain of living water, and have digged to 
er /eburs ci terns, broken cifterns that can hold no water. * 
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b. 40 Such is the miſery into which man plunges himſelf here, 
not fall hereafter into a miſery that is infinitely greater, in 
H #8 hich he will remain for ever. He knows his preſent un- 
_ 2ppineſs; he knows that he cannot efcape his future unhap- 

0 EE. . . ; - . 

e of ll nels; in vain does he attempt to affect ignorance; reaſon 
a äreligion ſpeak too loud not to be.-hearl, nor can he im- 
in ca eie filence upon them. All his reſource is to turn as deaf 
ard 18 5 
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an ear as he can, and to live as it were in deſpair. Is it then 


ſo gloomy, ſo dreadful and inſupportable a thing to love 
God, as rather to chuſe to expoſe one ſelf to all forts of evils 
both preſent and to come ? | | | 
Ah! how remote from theſe ſentiments is the Chriſtian 
v.ho has taſted of divine love! How horrible and monftrous 
do they ſeem to him to be! He conſiders with St. Auguſtin, 
that not to love God is a great evil; nay, the greateſt of all 
evils, He ſhudders at the very idea of being deprived of this 
love. The"carnal man, reduced by his paſſions beneath the 
brute, does not conceive this. He thinks it chimerical to 
love God, a pure ſpirit, which his eyes do not fee, which 
his hands do not touch. He treats as enthuſiaſts and fana- 
tics the pious and the ſaints. He knows no real love but 
that which terminates in ſenſible ob/ects. 3 
But the day will come when his idea and language will 
change moſt wonderfully. The enchantment of earthly plea- 
Iurcs will paſs away. His inſulated ſoul, reduced to itſelf, 


- 


enlightened to ſee true and falſe happineſs, eternally deprived 
of both, will find itſelf ſuddenly in a horrid void. It wilt 
tend with all the impetuoſity of its deſires towards the ſove- 
reign good for whom it was made, and for ever will it be 
repulſed. It will know, but too late, to its misfortune, the 
infinite lovelineſs of God; it will know, that, far from poſ- 
ſelling him, it will hate him for ever, and for ever will be 
hated by him; which cruel aſſurance will produce in it an 
interior torment, incomparably greater than the pain of fire, 
dreadtul as it is. . | 

Yes, faith teaches us (and if here on earth we were ſu ffi- 
ciently acquainted with God, reaſon alone would unfold the 
idea) that the pain of loſs is the moſt terrible torment in 
hell. In fact, let us figure to ourſelves a ſoul devoured with 
the defire of its happineſs, removed from every object that 
formerly amuſed, tecluced and cheatel it, and now replete 
with averfion to them all; deſtitute of every iaward reſource, 
clearly ſceing, but with a view by far more penetrating than 
all nat can be had here below, that God alone can make it 


happy; intimately certain that it is deprived for eteralty of 


the enjoyment of him; for ever beſieged by this diſtreſfing 
idea, without a poſſibility of removing it, not even for an 
inſtant. Add to this, the deſpair tor being the ſole cauſe of 
its miſery. What a violent ſituation a fituation of inex- 


plicable 
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plicable violence, which inceſſantly will act upon all the 
powers, and the very center of the ſoul. | 

This torment is the only one which God, all-powerful as 
he is, cannot render ſupportable. I am going to advance 
what is aſtoniſhing, but true. The fire of hell is terrible; 
the fire of the moſt incenſed furnaces is, in compariſon, but 
a painted fire ; nevertheleſs God can communicate to a foul 
a degree of love that is ſublime enough to render it capable 
of bearing this pain, not only without impatience and com- 
plaint, but without even a wiſh of being ſieed from it. And 
it ſeems that this is the caſe with the fouls in purgatory, who 
peaceably wait for their purification, and for a complete ſa- 
tisfaction to the divine juſtice. But as to pain of loſs, ſuch 
as the reprobate endure, it is not ſuſceptible, in any one of 
them, of the leaſt mitigation : and as long as it ſubſiſts, God 
has no means to hinder the effect, which is to render him ſu- 
perlatively miſerable who experiences it. 

If it be a great miſery not to love God upon earth, it is a 
miſery which is not well known but by thote who love him. 
But in hell it will make itſelf be felt, in its fulleſt extent, by 
thoſe who in this world made no account of it; and who, 
on the contrary, looked upon the love of God, as an obſta- 
cle to their happineſs. _ 
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III. 


As T grew in age 1 entered further into the tempefluous focicty 
of human life. Conf. B. 1. c. 8. | 


* a 
1 HIS is not ſo much a ſentence, as it is a beautiful and 


nagnificent image, full of morality, Human life 1s an 
dean ruffled with ftorms, occaſioned by the paſſions that 
Agitate and diſcompole it. We are born, as I may ſay, on 
he ſhore of this ocean. Our infant ſtate is the hope, the 
eſource, the recruit of ſociety; but, in ſome reſpects, we 
lo not as yet belong to it. We begin to know ſomething of 
t; we prepare ourſelves to enter into it, and diſpoſe our- 
Ives to play our part, in proportion as we grow up, and as 
ur ideas, our paſſions and views are unfolded, The firſt 

Er, B 5 ſight 
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Hoht of this wide ocean is all ſmile and pleaſure ; we have 95 
no perception either of its depth, or its dangers, The calm. 


nels of the ſhore, the ſand which we feel under our feet, th: 
ealy and inſenſible deſcent, the example and encouragement} 
of thote who are already embarked, unitedly invite and fe- 
duce us-1nto the party; we advance, and fearleſs we oradu-Wl 
ally plunge deeper, till loſing our footing, we are forcibl: 
puſhed on by the waves that carry us into an open ſea, where 
we become, like thoſe who went before us, the ſport of the 
winds and of ftorms. | 235 8 
Thus it is that che human race only becomes acquainied 
with the rocks and miſeries of life but from fatal experi- 
ence, We learn at our own coſt what the world is; with z 
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ſafe haven. | = | 
Behold how the torrent of fociety ſucceſſively carrie; 
down, and precipitates into ruin the members that compose 
it. The different ages, the different fituations in life mutu 
ally ſeduce and corrupt each other. The authority ar 
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the charms, the ſprightlineſs, the impetuofity of youth; tix 


!, 
ſnares to all who enter into life. At ſtarting, we muſt win 
ourſelves up to the prevailing pitch of the faſhion; we mull 9 
think, we muſt ſpeak, we muſt act as others do; withou lp 
which we are expoſed to mockery and contempt, and ot" 


to violence and opprefſion. We are excluded and rejected 
all avenues to promote our intereſt are precluded, and we a 
Pointed at as whimſical and ſingular, at once u ſeleſs to our 
{-lves and others. e E: 

The preſervative from ſo many evils would be an excel 


\ 
education; but the height of the misfortune is, that 19 

world itſelf preſides over this education, draws up the pla 
and dittates the maxims that are to be learnt, It directs 8 
march, and early forms its pupils to its views ; it deeply "i 
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preſſes its princi ples on the rand, and in ſinuates itſelf into 


tave 7 
the heart, and bends the riſing 1 lac 1 tions towards the pie- 


Im- 


the vailing vices in ſociety. This "matter reads its leſſons with 
nent! A ſach afcendency and controul, that it hardly can be reſified. 
1. VV hat it inculcates the moſt is, that it muſt be re ſpected and 
1 du fearel; that its laws and cuſtoms muſt punctually be ob- 
ibi ſerved; that its approbation and cenſure muſt be placed 
here above r ery ching elle, 


the Chriſtian parents, and ſuch as are ſolidly virtuous, 1 to 
pre cnt the influence of ſuch leſſons, by inſpiring their chil- 
dren with a ſpirit of picty, and e engraving on their foul the 


pert x great truths of religion. There are, in {act, no other means; 

1th 2 but they ought not readily to truſt others with ſo delicate a 
ty 0 15 concern: they themſelves ſhould engage in it, and confider it 
h wo as the moſt important of all their duties. Thie PI ecepts of a 


SI 4 
CE 
= 


facher, the tender admonitions of a mother, ſupported by the 
s ar force of tneir example, make on the minds of children im- 
fer prefions ver y different from the leſſons of a ſtranger, who 
leſs a often undertazes the taſk through mercenary views, and 18 
generally deſtitute of that authority, zeal and affection which 
gare neceſſary for an inſtructor; and often from this deficiency 
arre the inattention and indocility of youth take their riſe. 

po Ass ſoon as St Auguitin had the uſe of ſpeech, his mother 
mutu- taught him to pronounce the name of God, and to invoke 


I 
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y al him. Thus did ſhe ſow, though at a diſtance, the ſeeds of 
veau 1 his converſion; and when hi grew up, though a libertine and 
= te ja manichean, he never loſt a reliſh for religion to that degree, 
credit that he took: no pong. in any book in en he did not 
0 find the name of Jeſus Chrift, 

F Wie It would be proper to add to religious inſtructions ſhort, 
e mul" ſimple, and natural reflections and obſervations on the vanity, 
„ithcu he deceit, and the dangers of the world. Children ſhould 
] ollie, $ be taught very early to "ſee things in their proper light, and 
ele! 9 Jauch as they are in themſelves; and with regard to Perſons, 
wh a0 mw 55 ſhould be ſet on their guard againſt a pearances. They 


to our! 1 ould be accuſtomed to inſpect their own heart, and there to 
4 udy the emotions and paſhons of it, that they n may be ena- 


td 3 led to account for the motives that lead them to action: to 
hat 8 bin diſcovery, ſeaſonable and unaffected queſtions would be 
bs pl <ry conducive, Their little palliations and diſſimulations 
eQts © ky 3 ould never go unnoticed; they ſhould all be gradually 


i Wormed to the knowledge of others, by. the knowledge of 
themſelves : 
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they ſhould be put in tne way of diſcerning from the coun- 


ported and enforced by the character and behaviour of him 
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themſehes: and as occaſion ſerves, with proper diſcretion, 
only tor their benefit, and never from a motive of criticiſm ; 


tenance, the comportment, the words, the exterior demon- 
ſtrations of men, the real ſentiments of their heart. I could 
allo with that they had ſet before their eyes the ſtriking, and 
even recent examples of thoſe men and women who have ru- 
ine | their health, their fortune, their reputation, by gaming, 
by debauchery, by avarice, by ambition, or by any other 
dallion. | | 

Children carry in their heart the firſt principles of mora- 
ity, as well as the firſt buds of corruption ; theſe latter are 
but too ſoon unfolded; they, therefore, thould be made to 
tee, by reaſons and examples proportioned to their capacity, 
the woekul conlequences that attend a gratification of them: 
they ſhould have explained to them, how the patſions, which 
are at firſt flattering and inſinuating, by degrees become our 
maſters and our tyrants, and lead us to greater lengths than 
we were aware of: what empire the ſenſes have over the 
foul, and to what pitch they captivate, degrade and brutify EE 
it when once they are indulged in their demands. It will not y 


5 
1's 5 


be difficult to find proots for all this in the faults of child- h. 
hood. 5 cel 

In reſpect to morality, it is neceſſary to give children the Wl w 
digheſt idea of it. It ſhould be repreſented to them as a en 
fcience the moſt beautiful, the moſt ſatisfying to the mind, m. 
the moſt nouriſhing to the heart, and the moſt neceſfary in fre 


life; but at the fame time, they ſhould be well informed, 
that all morality that is detached from God and religion is 
deſtitute of foundation; and that the maxims by which we 
are guided in the courſe of time, are no farther true and ſolid 
than as they bear a relation to eternity. 1 

Such leſſons as thefe varioully and prudently given, with- 
out pedantry or affectation, accompanied wich a certain air 
of perſuaſion and a certain effuſion of heart, above all ſup- 


who gives them, muſt inevitably be moſt uſeful and agreea- 
ble to the pupil, who is ſuppoſed to be ready to imbibe 
them; they will be by far more beneficial to him, they wall 
form his mind better, they will elevate his foul in a manner 
much ſuperior to the dry leſſons of hiſtory, of geography, 
aud even of natural philoſophy, which have no other advan- 

tage 
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tage than that of embelliſhing the memory and of gratifying 
curioſity. 5 | 
All that is intereſting in philoſophy, is reduced to mora- 
lity; it is of an immenſe extent; our whole lite is not too 
long for the ſtudy of it, and the more we cultivate it, the 
more new diſcoveries do we make. A child well conducted 
is capable of making a greater progreſs in this ſcience than 
is generally imagined: When once he is put in the way, and 
exerciſed to contult his reaſon and his, conſcience on all that 
is Intereſting to him, he will form himſelf by himſelf, with- 
ut the help of a maiter, His very faults will be an in- 
ſtruction to him; the world, in which he is to appear, will 
not be able to ſeduce him; at leaſt he will be cautioned and 
put on his guard agamit the firſt impreſſions, which are the 
moſt dangerous; and ſhould he unfortunately fall into the 
ſnare, he will have light enough to perceive it, and ſufficient 
reſources to extricate himſelf from it. TO 
How comes it that young people of both ſexes, educated 
in colleges and convents, notwithitanding the pains that were 
JF taten to fix them in virtue; in the courſe of two or three 
WF years of mixing with the world, ſo much alter their ways as 
hardly to be known again? I venture to tay that one of the 
chief cauſes of it is, that the piety which they were taught 
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the was bare and ſuperficial, of which the principles were not 
5 a engraved on their heart, and that they were not ſufficiently 
nd, made to know what they had to fear from the world and 
in from their paſſions. | 

ned, The greateſt part enter into life without having the leaſt 


n 18 idea of it; they hear maxims as new as they are impoſing; 
we rery thing ſtrikes them, aſtoniſhes them, and attracts them; 
old human reſpect lays hold of them; they fear to be railed at, 
___ Wniticiſe] and Aepfel, ſhould they diſtinguiſh themſelves 
vith⸗ rom others. What a ſudden and ſtrange ſubverſion in their 
air eas! What a wonderful impre/fion does the ſhew of the 
ſup- orld produce in their heart! The paſſions are rouſed, rea- 
him Pa is ſoon gained over, and religion is brought to ſilence. 
reea- hey are aſhamed to appear to have any piety, of which 
1bibe ould they but. retain any ſort of practice, the duty is ſe- 
„will eetly diſcharged, and preſently it is totally omitted: they 
anner en come to a contempt of it, as 2 weakneſs of youth. 
aphy, Nad books, plays, parties of pleaſure and aſſemblies give 
\dvan- e finiſhing ſtroke, and render the evil almoſt incurable, 


tags 
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It is, therefore, important to be acquainted with the 
world before we engage in it. And as young people cannot 1 
acquire this knowledge by themſches, others ſhould" give it 
them, and diſtantly prepare them for the hazards they are to 
run. | 

It is objeRed, that it is better that children ſhould be leſt 
in bianee on that head, This is true to a certain degree, 
and to a certain age. As long as there is room to prelume 
that they preſerve their ffrſt innocence, the opening of their 
eyes would be dangerous. Neither do 1 mean to "Tay, that 
mention ſhould ever be made of ſome certain delicate articles, 
which only belong to the tribunal of penance. But when 1 
the moment is come. the tutor may, and ought to carry his 
inſtructions much further than they are commonly ca arried, 
particularly relating to the dangers to which virtue is e- pol 

ed, to the precautions which ought to be taken, to the occa- 

ſions which ought to be avoided, to the artifices, the inſinu— 
ations, the deceits which the v orld makes uſe of to the va- 
nitv of its pleaſure es and the reality of its pains. 

In general it is Proper to teach chem to be very diffident of 
others, but more ſo of themſelves, becauſe the tource of our +34 
errors lies in our own hearts; to reſiſt the freſh onſet and al. 
lurement, becauſe if they yield at firſt, the conſequences are 


hardly any longer in their 8 to be aware of taking for 
their rule the conduct of the greateſt number, becauſe go = 
number of the good and virtuous is never the oreateſt ; to > 


avoid ever acting through mere complaiſance, and at the f 1 Woes 
attack to ſhew ſuch reſolution as thall ftifle every hope of 
ever being conquered; to citabliſh a regular mode of life, 1 
and of continued occupations, in order to avoid tediouſnel i 1 
and idleneſs, which naturally lead to diffipation; to appear | Y : 
only in public when neceſſity or due civility require it; to 9 ö 
form to themſelves a ſociety of virtuous friends; and, 5 to 8 
books, greatly to guard againſt novelty and curioſity, by ne- 8 | 
ver reading any but ſuch as are good, virtuous and e N 
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IV. 


The muſements of riper years bear the name of affairs, 
Coat. B. 1. c. 9. 


T HE plays of youth are trifles and toys; they are conſi- 
de -red as iuch, and are called 1o; but the occupations of 
riper years are held m a different light. They are termed 
affairs, and even affairs of the hi: cheſt importance, Never- 
theleſs, if conſidered in themſelves, the 'y are eq nally trifles 
and amuſements of grown up ldren:; The value which 3 18 
ſet upon chem, the quick animation which they excite, the 
ardour with which they are purtued, have hardly more 8 
dation than the motives which inſpire children with ſo much 
heat and vivagity in their play. 


a- 8 This was the idea which St. Auguſtin Corned of them. 
Was he miſtaken ? Hardly ny one will hefitate in his an- 

6 'S - „ 1 1 a 
of 258 fſwer. Yes, it is ſaid, he was miſtaken; and the facts them- 
dur lelves affirm it more loudly than words can do. But before 
al- ve condemn him, it would be but jult to examine on what 


2 principles he grounded a judgment that is ſo contrary to the 
for T univerſal ſentiments of men. 
| 1 


che , St. Auguſtin conſidered things as a Chriſtian philoſopher, 
„ to who well knew the illuſion of che ſenſes and paſlions, and of 
fr WW what the ſcripture terms the bewitching of vanity*; he ſpoke 
ze Of KH according to the maxims of the goſpel, that were dictated b 


fe, the Eternal Wiſdom, and are confirmed by ſound reaſon, 
which teach us that the great, the only aſſair of man is his 


ppear eternal ſalvation; that al other affairs have no claim to this 
it; to appellation but! is as much as they bear a reference to that; 


| 1 that God has created him and placed him upon the earth but 
by ne- to labour to fave his foul; that if he comes to loſe it, had 

al he belides gained the v hate univerſe, all is loſt to him; that, 
on the contrary, he gains all by faving it, though even he 
1 were to loſe the univerſe; and therefore, FR che moment 
2 he becomes capable of reflecting on and of knowing his de- 
8 fiination, he ought to apply to accompliſh it, and direct to 


i; 


IV} 1 this one Point all his deſigns and actions, and eftcem anc pur- 


* Wil. iv. 12. 
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ſue whatever leads him to his laſt end, and deſpite and reject 
whatever can divert him from it, | 

This moſt undoubtedly is true and ſolid wiſdom : this is 
the principle from whence we muſt ſtart, the invariable rule 
which we muſt follow in all our judgments and conduct. Ir 
the matter be ſo, and it cannot be called in queſtion without 
renouncing both faith and reaſon, is St Auguftin blameable 
for ſtyling what the world calls affairs, mere trifles and bau- 
bles of children? What are theſe affairs in themſelves, and 
ſeparated from the affair of ſalvation? For it is in this light 
that the world views them, 1ince in order to purſue and ſuc- 
ceed in them, men neglect and ſacrifice even their ſalvation. 


Again, what are theſe affairs that excite all the paſſions, F 
which are the fource of fo many cares and agitatiors, of fo BB 
many intrigues, and of ſo many crimes? Whither do theſe tf k 
affairs lead? What is obtained even when they anſwer our 2 
wiſhes? We are richer, we are more reſpected and honored, 0 5 
we can better gratify our paſſions. I do not ſee that the 5 5 
greateſt ſucceſs in any kind of worldly affairs leads to any pl 
thing elſe. N bg ta 
But let me aſk, are we the happier ? for doubtleſs it is 7 5 c 
happineſs that is aimed at; it is to obtain it that we flave 5 22 
ſo much. Shew me then a man to whom the peaceable poſ- © 
ſeſſion of immenſe riches brings as much pleature as it coſts life 
him pain to acquire them, and as it now coſts him trouble to fide 
preſerve them. Shew me an avaricious man who is fated, the 
content, ſree from defire and difquietude, the. 
You have laboured to ſettle yourſelf advantageouſly in life; Moti 


you have made this point of view your grand affair; it has oe 
engroſſed your thoughts night and day for many years; at laſt 
your ambition has been ſatisfied: How long did this joy laſt ? 
Reckon, I do not ſay years and months, but days and hours; 
tell me if you dare that your acquifiton made you happy 
even for one hour, and that the firſt moment, when your in- 
toxication was over, did not become to you a ſource of freſh 
cares, new projects, of new 1ntrigues, and of freſh diſguſts. 
Was it then worth while to torment yourſelf for ſo many 
years, to brave ſo many dangers, to waſte your days and your 
health in ſo frivolous a purſuit ? | Fonts 

Another, charmed with the reputation of being a genius, 
labours, heats his blood, employs his nights, to give to the 
public a work that is to give him an illuſtrious name among 4 
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the great writers. This is his grand affair; every thing elſe 
is nothing to him; the work makes its appearance; what 
diſquietude about the ſucceſs of it! Some judge well, others 
udge ill of it; ſome admire it, and others criticiſe it: a 
thouſand malevolent tongues cenſure and condemn it. For 
one applauſe that flatters, there are a thouſand ſarcaſms that 
wound. The author during life enjoys but a dubious fame, 
and it is only when he is dead that envy ceaſes, and that due 
Juſtice 1s done to him, Reputation of wit and talents, thou 
W vain and empty bauble, enemy to the peace of him who is in 
WE purſuit of thee, and of him who attains thee, diſt thou de- 
terre to be purchaſed at ſo dear a rate? 

It is uſeleſs to prolong the enumeration, All things what- 
ſoever to which the world gives the name of an affair, are 
only ſo many thorns that cauſe trouble and vexation. It. is 

only upon this account that they deſerve the name of ſerious 
affairs; for in every other ſenſe they are trifles and inſignifi- 
cant things, which amuſe the paſſions, or rather which irri- 
tate them, without ever being able to ſatisfy them. The 
plays of children are truly plays, they divert them for the 
preſent time, and no harm proceeds from them; but the plays 
3 of the grown up man are cruel plays, they are plays that ru 

e ME ſociety, and are fatal to him who engages in them. 

- BR The evil that theſe plays bring upon man in reſpect to this 
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s MMlite is nothing. The caſe is very different when they are con- 

o lidered with a reference to the life to come. In this regard 
bo N 1 | - . | | . 

d, che firſt effect that the affairs of this world produce is, that 

they afford no leiſure to think on the affair of ſalvation. 

es Other objects engroſs the attention, and ſucceed each other 

EE fo clolely, that there is no room left for this; from whence 


? bould the idea of it occafionally occur, it prefently vaniſhes, 
rs ; Ek no fort of impreſſion, and is of no effect. It ſhould. 
Py em as if it were an affair of the greateſt indifference, and 
in- at the good or bad ſucceſs in it were of no conſequence to 
elbh . The intereſt which we take in our preſent affairs is 
iſs, 1 iewed in a ſuperior light of importance, and impreſſes on us 
any Nie ſtrongeſt ſentiments of their conſequence, All the paſſions 
our Me in motion, all the faculties of the ſoul are in action ta 
ing them to a ſucceſsful iſſue; re are perſuaded that our 
aus, lis at ſtake, and that our happineis depends upoa them. 
» the » Mean while this Idea of ſalvation becomes iImportune to 
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us; it fatigues, it frets, it chagrins us; we carefully ſhun 
whatever may recall! it, and if it returns in ſpite of us, we 
drive it away. It would be hurtful to our affairs 1 it would 
trouble all our pleafures, which are our greateſt affair, 

It is little that they ſhould make us forget the care of fal- 
vation; our affairs engage us into a track chat is directly op- 
polite to it, and lead as to our et. nal perdition, So ſoon as 
we embrace them: With a certain degree of heat, and are ar- 
dently deſirous of a favourable event, it is diſticult, not to ſay 
impoffible, to be delicate in the choice of the means. Rea- 
ſon becomes blind, conſcience is ſtifled, and religion is no 
longer regarded, Such a road ſeems to us to be the belt, 
tectually to bring us to the point we aim at; the colnet, 1 72 5 
of our pr aeeedings 3 is, what is the leaſt thought of: even 538 
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when it clearly appears that the means are unla w ful, we con⸗ 
tinue in our re our eyes are open to the event, but are Wl 
ſhut to every thing elſe. At all events, ſuch a one muſt be 1 
brought boy to Cur ſchemes; this competitor mult be re- 
moved, and therefore muſt be deceived and calumniated. In- 
trigues, falſchoud, craft, perfidy and violence are all employ- + 
el to effect our purpoſe, The chain of affairs occaſions a | I” 1 
continuance of c. Teh ; the farther we advance, the more do i 
we become enterpriſing and bold. 
Death at laſt vio + us, whilft we are . up with 
new projects, and with the it niquitous means of bringing 
them to bear. Thus do we ſtep into eternity, not only with- 4 
out having thought of, but alſo without having prepared fork 
it, after having laboured all our lives to render it miſerable. | 9 | | 
Thoſe plays of men, therefore, that are called affairs, are, 
through thar own fault, che cauſe and the inſtrument of the! 1 
damnation. 5 
But, what! can n human ſociaty ſubſiſt e affairs? or | A 
muſt we abſolutely renounce them in order to be ſaved * 1 
this renouncement were neceſſary, there ought to be no het, 
20 4 
tation: but God does not exact that of thoſe who are engage. 4 
in the world. All he demands 1s, chat we ſhould ran“ the f 1 
affair of ſalvation in the firſt place chat hilft we > acquit _ 
ſelves of the others, we ſhouli not neglect this, that we Tho: 9 | 
NEVET I-parate them, that they ſhould he fo fibordinate'to thi | 
as to make a part of i it, that we ſhould apply to them accor. 
to the order and de Gon of God, according to the rules wie 5 
Gol n that theſe : affalrs ſhould be affairs 1 dus 
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or + of charity, and not affairs of ambition or intereſt, and 
then they will not be conſidered as important in themſelves, 
but conſidering them in reference to talvation, they will be 


deemed impartant; or even Indiſpenſable, accor:!ing to the 
connection they will have with this principal object. Then 


ve {hall no longer be eager for fuccefs, we thatl only betake 


5 ourſelves to ways that are allowed of and authoriſed. The 
: order of ſociety will ſubſiſt, and will flourih the more; the 
7 affairs of che world, ſuch as our liſè cannot be without, will 
L- run in their proper channel, and far from being obſtacles of 
0 falvation, they will lead to it as means. 

T : 

15 — — ' SAT —— ——— 

en : 
1's 3 

vis | | | | 

be A ckild fo little, and a ſinner fo great. Conf. B. 1. c. 12. 
re | | 

In- 


s a bimſelf a great finner at the age of ſeven or eight years, 
OO 
> GO though he only reproaches himſelf with the faults that are 
=_ ordinary to children of that age. But we muſt enter into 
101 i the thought of this holy doctor, who only ſpeaks thus with 
2122 regard ta. origi inal fin, and the malionity with which it has 
ith- infected our nature; a malignity that ſhews itſelf from the 
| 10: Ol exrlicft infancy, and to the effects of which, cough? they be 
abk. 


not accompanied by a degree of ſufficient know ledge, he gives 

= after St. Faul the name of fin, becauſe the concupifcence "that 
produces them is an cuil, and inclines to evil, 

” Let us fathom here the ſtrange corruption of human na- 

ture; to this effect let us return back to our firft years, where 

i it ſhews itſelf, in its natiy 8 and genuine ſtate, before all re- 

> he: BU Heclion on our part, and independent of all deliberation and 


gage free conſent. What do we fee in children, even waſhed by 
the 1 baptiſm from the original ſtain, beſides the b bud of the paſ- 
it bons, and the vices of their ſubſequenr : ages? b 

hon Their ſoul wrapt up in ne darkneſs of a profound igno- 
to th rance, is not capable of any ſpiritual function; it is only 
2074 lie of natural pleaſure and Pain. it ſeems to exiſt but 
1001 tor the body and at ſivlt has only a life that is purely animal. 
1 From | Rea be ezins the empire of the ſenſes, the Sik 2 of be- 


oy- [ T is ſurprifing no doubt, to hear St. Auguſtin qualifying 
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20 MORALITY 


ing well, the defire of agreeable ſenſations, the horror of un- 
pleaſing and painful impreſſions, a humiliating ſlavery, which 
the child contracts with his life; and is the ſource of all the 
fins which he one day will commit, to procure for his body 
its wants, its eaſe, and its pleaſures, and which will coſt him 
many groans, many efforts and many painful conflicts, if he 
ever undertakes to free himſelf from it. Pride, the ſpirit of 


dominion and ſelf-love appear openly in the child, from the 


moment he feels himſelf; he directs ail to himſelf, he will | 
be matter of every thing, and nothing muſt reſiſt his will. e 
Al who are about him, ſeem to him to be made only to obey tl 
and ſerve him. All that pleaſes him in the objects that pre- 2 


ſent themſelves to his view, he defires, all that he. deſires he 
pretends to have: it muſt be given to him immediately, the 
leaſt delay irritates and provokes him to cries and tears. He 
loves nothing but himbalf, or loves nothing that bears not a 
reference to himſelf, = 

His jealoufy is extreme if he ſees another child with any 
thing, if another is made much of in his preſence, he is jea- 
lous : to appeaſe him he muſt have the ſame thing, and muſt FR 
be equally carefled, He never will like him whom he fancies 
to be better attended to, more noticed, or more flattered than 
he is. He even ſteps over to envy, not being able to endure 
that another ſhould ſhare with him the fame ſweetmeats and WM 
toys of his age. I have ſeen, fays St. Auguſtin, a child 


grow pale through envy, caſting a favage eye on another that WWib 
was ſucking with him, NE Na 
A child is choleric and vindictive; if a nothing appeaſe Mns 
him, a nothing irritates him; he is but too prone to rcturn ar 
the blows that are given him, and oftentimes he gives the Mat 
firſt, thoſe about laugh at it, becauſe he cannot hurt, they Me: 


even incite him and applaud him when he ſtrikes ; they ftrike Bl 
for him, they feign that he has hurt them, and directly the WW 
joy of having revenged himſelf ſparkles on his countenance. ll 
It his feebleneſs renders him impotent, it is clearly to be ſeen W$-- 
that an evil will is whole and entire in him, and it is the in- 
tention rather than the effect that is to be conſidered. F- of 
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ing to ſatisfy his unruly appetites, aevouring with his cyes i 
; 1 3 | o 1 22 . j* * 

What he ſecs on the table, and cries at a refuſal of what might Wi 
| | be 
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be hurtful to him: and though ſatiated, he ſays he is hun- 
gry, that he may obtain that which he covets. 
A child 1s lazy, is an enemy to all application and labour, 
and to all that reſtrains and confines him: ſtill ke is curious 
to learn, but only that which ke pleaſes, What induſtry | 
WW muſt be employed to make him attentive ? What promiſes, 
== what threats muſt not be ufed ? He has but too much ardour 
to inſtruct himſelf in the amuſements of his age: he ſoon 
gets acquainted with the rules, the fineſſes and even the cheats 
of them: but as td ſerious ſtudies, he has them in averſion, 
they are his torment, If not excited by ſome paſſion, ſuch 
as the love of praiſe, ſhame, emulation, hope, or fear, never 
vill he ſhew either a taſte or an eagerneſs for them. A ma- 
nileſt fign-1s this that in future, great intereſt will be necel- 
5 ary, eicher of glory, ambition, or cupidity to force him 
rom idleneſs, diſſipation and his pleaſures. 
The eandour and the openneſs of the firſt age do not laſt 
Pong. The child learns early to difſemble, to cheat, to lie, 
1 nd to deceive thoſe who watch over him. As ſoon as he has 
RF he firſt idea of evil, he hides himſelf to commit it: in the 
ies ar of corrections and puniſhments, he prepares excuſes and 
an Intruths which he ſometimes ſupports to the laſt degree of 
ure pſtinacy, and carries his malice ſo far as to how the blame 
and | J pon others. 
111d What ſhall I fay of his application to ſtudy the faults and 
hat | 4 1bles of his parents, his governors and maſters, in order to 
a advantages from them? What keenneſs in his obſerva- 
ealc ns? What dexterity in ſeizing the juſt moment? What 
zurn dxeſs in gaining, in moving, in ſoftening, in feigning ſenti-. 
; the Mats which he has not, in order to perſuade that he is fin- 
they e: In ſo tender an age what combinations, what wind- 
rike s, what artiſices, to obtain flattery, applauſe and careif9s ; 
y the hun conſtraint, contradiction and pain, in ſhort to content 
ance. 1 paſſions ! What a deep malignity is there here ! it is not 
ſeen 10 yet dangerous, I know, but what is w anting for it ta be 
he in- but object ts of greater conſequence ? Neither is it as vet 
Mina), but it becomes ſo in proportion as reaſon unf s 
eating BF It, and as knowledge increaſes, - 
have yet only ſpoken of the firſt age, and have not ſaid 
bor cho pollibly could drain this ſubject ? ? But there 1s 
hi Wc to jullify the judgment which St. Auguttin formed of 
2 The aggregate of thee and of many other vices, 
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. MORALITY 
ſuch as levity, inconftancy, caprice, humour, ſtubbornneſs, 
curioſity and vanity is what renders education at once ſo nc 
ceſſary and difficult; and exacts on the part of the itrwoctor 
ſo many qualities and fo many virtues, of which an union is 
ſo rare. 

Let Rouſſeau flep forth now and maintain that man is 
born upright, that education and ſociety pervert him: that 
he needs only to be left ſuch as he comes out of the hands of 
nature, without abſolutely doing any thing to cultivate his 
mind and heart, An inſane paradox, worthy ot public con 
tempt and indignation | ! 

But it man is born upright, he muſt have a na atural ber EE 
towards what is morally g 2004, and a natural averſion to its . > 
contrary. From whence W procced all thoſe defects in 
amid ren which I have been oblerving ? Are they not all more : 
or les s fab; ject to them? Are they not all inclined to evil? 
Have they Rok all a e ce to what is good? Propoſe to 
them w hat is pleaſing, what attering to their ſenſes and i 
th © Paſſiors of their age, they all fly to it. Propoſe to them Mit 
what is reaſonable, honcit an 4 uſcful, they all drau back ard 


recoil. Is this then the uprightnef s in which God has r IF. 
ted man ! His good and bad 1 nclin ations ought at leaft to be Mien 
on a balance, vw hich molt certatnly they are not. There is in o. 
him a fund of corruption and malionity, which the Creator inc 
could not have placed } in him, and which muſt proceed from : Out 
ome other cauſe; the ien philoſophers felt it well. They Y m. 


imagined various explications of it; but there is no ctrl Ws | 


than the d degradation of our nature by original fin, from a Note 
elevation that was not its due, it fell bencath what it ou ol! -4 nti: 
to have been. Infancy, yes infancy is a ſtriking proof 9 met 
what revelation teac hes us on this head, without this un- to 
vellizs, the principle of its firſt vices is unaccountable. ar 

It we proceed 0 the age that immediately follows it, 9 + 


dGemornRration v- 11] be perſect. No ſooner do the organs c 
pa ind to a certain degree, no ſooner does reaſon come to lou 8 
f tha 1 the moſt violent and furious of our nc: * 
nations declares itfel if, takes poſſeſſion of the ſenſes and « 12 
| te; 3 darkens the underſtanding, powerfully fe 9 
cits, ſublues and bears down the will of almoſt ex ery ind 
v1:tual of the human race. They are not however 1 gor * 
that the teſlrest o which concupiſcence excites them, and 
it Fours them on are illicit; they have -| vu 
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OF ST. AUGUSTIN. | 23 
MM {ccrct ſhame of it, they are periecty ſilent on that heal, and 
MW when they yield to gratification, they carefully ſhun every 
witneſs ; the y bluſh, "they are dumb and confounded on ES 
detected; their conſcience con:ilemns them, and leaves no fo! 

of Sen What is the origin of an inclination th: at 18 18 
ſtrong and impetuous? Why is not man maſter of it? Why 
is not his reaſon ſufficient to check, to rule and confine it 
W wicthio the proper bounds marked out by the Creator? How 
comes it that the fear of God's judgments, the moſt ſolid PI. | 
SY cty, all the help of religion, the moſt pathetic and moving 
b 9 tations of its miniite ers, the ſtrongeſt 1 interior graces are 
hardly ſulfic! cat bo ſtem the torrent? W hy do all, excluſive 
*8 of ſome privileged fouls, hit upon this rock, where the major 


i part are wrecked, and from w hich others are only preſerved 
re „ a Pa ticular alifance from Got. 

1: | WIII it ftill be ſaid that man is born upright, whilſt he 1s 
to us enſlaved by a brutal paſlion that diſhonors and degrades 
19 WW. that vo ithdraws him from his God, and makes him pro- 
em * e his hart to creatures? Dare any one ſay that this in- 
nation is a natu; al exigency, that it is W fal and allowed 


9 5 = , provi: ed ſome certain bounds are not exceedet? What 


pe Wen is the tentiment of ſhame, and why ihould it be affixed 
s in Wo this pretended neceſſity, and not to the cravings of hunger 


d chirſt? Deny then that this ſentiment is innate in the 


AO BS: * 
rom ouch of both ſexes; deny that it is produced by reaſon and 
3 . 0 
Ther WY moral inflinct, and therefore, that it is a curb that Gol 
othet s put upon this paſhon ; level man in this reſpect with the 
Py * 2 


rute Pen or acknowledge that the object to which this 


m a 

be Naiiment affixes ſhame even when we are alone, has in itſe'f 
of 7 9 ; 

\of oi dmctiing criminal, lom<thing humiliating nd Ulinonoura- 


_ Av rational being, that is formed to the l image of (God, 
TS made to know, love and po fets him. | 
beides, I conlider this inclination in its origin, and in Its 
iicſt impreffions which precele all refle Ron, all dellbera- 
un. And I ſay, that even in thit, there intervenes a diſor— 
18 | r, Which Pagan autiquity 3 ledged, and of which 
could not be the author. To what e! Me can it be attri- 
eie, but to original tin, or man's rebellion againſt (399 
10 lich is puniſhe:] 3 in him by a rebeilion of the fleſh agair it 


ry 1 

801 ſpirit? A rebellion v. hich is co ory: to order; for or ler 
and nw MITES - the bo! iy ſhould be ths; 8 [tO the toul, as the 
„hee Howl Le ſub je to God: a lcbellion at which our fiiſt 
\ : | 
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24 MORALITY * 
arents bluſhed, and knew full well that it was a chaſtiſe- 
ment inflicted on their diſobedience, 


co 89 : 1 22 a a * > 
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Thou hoj? appointed, and the ing 7s fo, that every ſpirit that 


is not in of der ſhould be its own torment. Conf. B. 1. c. 12. 


A S order is the principle of peace, kſorder! 18 che princi- . 
ple of trouble; and as peace is the ſource of happineſs, ſo i 
trouble is that of miſery. Let us alſo add, that the perfecti- E 
on of every thing conſiſts in a ſucceſſion of order, and that er 
the imperfection of it, Iprings from diſorder, Order there. J 
fore produces whatever is good, both in nature and morality, ap; 
becauſe peace, per tection and happineſs refult from 1t: and e 
diforder, by the contrary reaſon, produces whatever is bad, I 1! 4 
ſhall not ſpeak here of the evils which diforder brings on ei- m0 
ther, in nature or in civil fociety. No one 1s ignorant that del! 


„ 
we owe all the good things of nature, to the conſtant order "4 2 


0 that reigns in it, and that the leaſt derangement in its laws rn 

4 occaſions all natural evils. The advantages which are reaped e 
or: from ſocicty, are equally a fruit of political order; and the, Mug 
5 evils of Rates have no other ſource than the violation of lavs 2 mm. 
1000 and the inverſion of order. I ſhall only ſpeak of moral order F<* 
"ot and only of that which concerns every individual, in reference Ec 
1 to his duties to God. n 
1 What then is order with regard to man? And in what dos * 
. it conſiſt? In his havi ing his reaſon at all times, and in al, * 


things ſubmifſive to God; and in his having his paſſions, any - 
his ſenſes ſabmiſfive 66 reaſon. On this, kis order, his pes = 
ſection, his peace, and his felicity depend. He is as peril ut . 
as tranquil, as happy as he can be here below, as long as 1 e 
deviates in nothing from the order that is marked out for hi an. 
by the divine w ill. In proportion as he ſteps from this o. 1 «hh 
der, he becomes ſubject to vice, peace leaves him, and "i = : 
happineſs Ceſerts him. 1 | 

We may confider in man tro kinds of diforders: a diſh 3 
der that he brings with him into the world, which is an --- 
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ST. AUGUSTIN. 25 
21 original lin; and a diſorder that riſes from a bad ute of his 
free-v II. | 
The firlt diſorder is nothing elſe but the rebe Jl" of concu 

piſcence, which is not free in itſelf „and which even the ſaints 
| reluc tantly experienced; and, therefore, the ſenſation of this 
W revolt of the flelh agaiaſt the tpirit, is not a ſin. But becauſe 
© it is a diforder, it alu ays caulcs a torment to the foul it hurts 
is peace and its perſection; for which reaſon, man is com- 
e to refit concupit: -ence, to eniceble it, 1 * to uſe his 


* K ichout! ulung conſtau viola ace, without being at conftant wa 
ich him! fel and this war is a torment to him, which n KY 8 


| um Sroan an. N out W! th the apoſtle, 8 * miſerable 7. + inat I 
# = ho O01 J. 24 ine „i en Ilie body 1 th; 3 Heath, us 15 the 
at | entence of St. Auguſtin true, even in reſpect to this original 
. order, that is not a lin, but the pain of fin; and God. has 
y. ppoir ied that it 3 be the tor ment and probation of ail 
by a cal iren of Ad lam, in puniſh heat of his diſobedlenee. ; 

1 8 ut 10s ſentence is more palpably true, and contal s far 
ei. bs mo © 8 conſequences in regar Ito a foul, that renders 11. 


hat : Kit cu! p. ible e and recedes from order, by: 1 bad uſe ot its libe 
_ $ an no {ooner yield s to the bai elul e charm ef tin, than trou 95 
tues, his opel nce takes the alarm, and kecr aly ſtings hi: 

: 3 Le 1s Pre 01 ght to the peceln ty of flecing from * 1felf, of 5 
bY Ig ever, thing that brings hin back tw himfelf. Bur] His at- 


laws if ERS are Vail; CN A thculand occations an 1nteriour voice 
” : q 11 s 
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3 3 8 1 » 
rde, ks, agitates e and terrifies him. Ia ſpite of him ſelf, from 
1 5 i 58 FC 

= 10 time, he enters into himſelf, where he feels the worn 
rence; + 1 


1 = gnaus and tears him. Such 35 the condition of all ſinne 


t doe thout e tection: neither can eee © extricate themliclres "xo 
in al R turns? to che order W! hich they had quitted. 

3 is from an effect of his goodneſs to men, that Cod has 
oy 2 FROM that the caſe ſhouls thus be; it is his will that a 
15 peer but falutary experience ſhould make him feel, that his 
_ ha Ppinct $15 attached to order, that, by Iwerving fon it, he 
? p mes his 09.7: enemy to a degre, as not to be able to bear 
his of it h himſelſ; aud to be force 5 to baniſh himfelf from his own 


r. This torment which he ex exp riences, and v hich he trics 
in nig to get rid of, is a 155 cret admonition to him to return 
19 acht to order. It is a refource which he has {till left 
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26 . MORALTTY 
in his diſorder. Alas! what would become of him, and how 
much would he not be to be pitted, if in his fin ke enjoyed 
tranquillity and peace! Hs misfortune in this cate u ould be 
deſperate; for, by find ing the falſe happine s he is in fearch 
of, he never would admit of a cu 

Tn fact, it is to this that the d Amine ſinner aſpires, He 
labours to extinguiſh in himſelf every ray of light, to ftifle 
every remorie, and baniſh every importune idea, that he ma: y 
gratity his paſſions in peace. And he cannot ſucceed. For 
to effect this, it 1s not lufficient to rife up againſt order, to 
hate it, to ſay in one's own heart, that there is no order, and 
that every thing moves by chance. It is neceſſary befides, 
that he ſhould conv ince his own mind of the truth of this, 
and that, in this point, his reaton and his defires ſhould per- 
fectly agree. At this ne labours in vain: in vain does he aſ— 
firm that he 1s tran uit, that his joy 15 pure . ichout any mix- 
ture of trouble. There > 18 no Peace nor he PPB s for him: 
and though he ſhould impoſe upon others in this part ticular, 
he can ot deceive himſelft. Even in this life lis crime is his 
tormentor; and his preſent anguiſh announces to him the eter- 
nal pain that awaits him. Fs he knows but too well, that 
his 1oul will never die, and that 1tx-41] c: arry every where Keith 
it the dart that tears it. He kgov's it fo mi ch the more, as 
he has ; omitted nothing to perſuade himfelf of ihe contrary, 
This renders him deſperate; and yet ne Perl: ls in his malice. 
Who would De e it! he feels that his lin renders him milce- 
rable; he clea ly fees that this miſcry will follow him into 
eternity, and yet! ki will not renounce it. 

It fill would be fon: thing if he could eſta Vliſh a kin ef 
order amor oft his paſtors, if he could fatisfy them, or at lat 
by illuſior, huft thein into quictude. But no; and 555 re 255 


meets with a rt n torment that pO: ſons even his 15 Lie It 
1 


ments. Doubiy to be Pp! tied : on account of the rea peace cf * = 


which he deprives himfelf, and on account of the illuſtve Pen 


which he ſocks for in vain, and which conſtantly flies from 


him. What a deplorable condition! it is however that of the 
greateſt part of Chriſtians, It is dreadful, it is inconceixable. 

What then becomes of that innate deſire of Happen ſs? Do 
they renounce it? They want to find thts happineſs, where ves. 
fon, religion and experience tell them that it is not to be 
found; and they will not ſeck it, where both natural and ſu- 


peroatural lights, as well as conſcience teach them 555 it ! 
| | | | {08 
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A: be had, Who will e :plain this contradiction ; an man, on an 
Ne. ject, in which his greateſt and only interelt is concerned? 
What a blindneſs in his mind! but what a malice in his will! 
For it is chiefly in the will that this diſorder ori. ginates. He 
[en his error; he walks in a falſepath that ends in a Proc ipice; 
1e is not ignorant of it; even on his way, inftead of the flowers 
Lich he was in hopes of culling, he finds but thorns, No 
natter, he obſlnately walks on, at every ſtep he draws near- 

to the gulph: he Plunges into it, and is irretrievab ly loft. 
Hou. properly docs ſcripture lay, that they who fin Are ene- 
Pics of cheir touls ! Enemies in regard to the life to come, 
aufe they throw their foul into eternal miſery; enemies in 
1 gar dito chis prefent life, becauſe their re morſe is a poiſon 
Wat kills it, and becauſe; fin itſelf brings to it no real advan- 


bc T 4: AV 9; 021 ach; anta:t 5 10 the 1 afions hat are never ſa- 

fed. Wh t is the life of a ſinner, but an * nticipated hell, 
= re, becauic there is no order, th. ere is neither content, calm, 
N da Peaccal Ne 1 ion of one's ſelf, but infatiable defircs 
84 ; 

dent fears, inward trouble, ar an inceſſant agitation. 

5 : \ 1 you may be who read th 18, reflect on yourſelf: 
oud you be a flave to fin, are you in peace: Have You en- 
« | "| fed a moment's peace 0 you have been under the empire 
ans hrant; Can you poflibly e =5 xpect to enjoy any Peace ? 
+ met your heart tell YOu no, and wi ho in 8000 carneſt can 


ce. . 
* Wa bother ie) w hat rea ſon then nave you to love fin, and to 


| ; 
10 E vnth fo eruel an enemy? Mark the evil it has done Neu, 
el continue to do you down to the grave. Think on the 
= nliniely.g kater, Which it will bring on you after death. 
my ono not ſa y 1 hes gone ON tog af it is to late to draw 
_—_— 555 er ĩs too late, on this tide of the grave, to enter 
6 oy de path of happineſs; if it Sons that the £ Aale allure- 
A 7 uy 55 Bon have deceived you, if they be not vchat they ſcem- 
85 „e at flrſt appearance, if they only have been to you a 


7 by ce.of torro: x and affi 100 on of ſpirit Fs forth renounce 
From 5 5 (det H N ft ] 
cc et them, return to your Gel, „ ack to order; 
e 

ron UN } ARC I 

nd the Brit ſteps which you wall take to this end, joy. 


able | ad JE A at T7 
"5 Doll ill ſpring =p in your foul: God has promiled 1t ; 
<> he; is not lets tvl ht } 

els faithful in his promiſes than he is in his 


E? Tear lay 
e. You have ex Perience + how miferable, how painful 


ice how ple: aling a thing it is to return to, and perſevere 
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VII. 


| . 
Wits ſhatilil be nie pitted than he who is wretched, and ili 
ACN Ae 2 Co: &t. . 1 Ks 


7 
W 


I 
1 HE world is full of this ſet of unhappy beings, why 
pity not themtelves, either becauſe they feel not their miſer: 
or affect not to (cet it, I do not ſpeak of temporal evils: 
re felt too ſenſibly : men Are top apt to compiz: in ut 
them, even lo as to imp Or tune thoſe in whom they place ; 
confidence, or to whom they app!) for relief. And if, th ou, 
pride, : they conceal their mistortune from others, this fil 
15 Pro] portionably paintu at as it leaves them definite of. 
hope of a {112 tance. 
& 5th ' 
+1 ne Ell 5 of thi 8 Inte Ring u uSs 100 ſer ſibly not to be a! 
by rs or not to coinplain of them. We even judge 
thoſe deſerte the moſt compaſſion in their misÞ2 rtuncs, 
either oy om age or want of reflettic n, have no ſenſe of 


7 3 = 2 oo 5 1 5 0 
Unna eis. Poon C: 21d, do we dall 17 1a Fro much 


. 


1 


LO be 185 | 104 Fe . ls Ot Nis I le tune. Ant wu th rea! 
Lecaule the ſenſe 5 the evil leads us to a dehre wy mitigat 
and of uling every l S [0 85 rocure it; Ae eV u No. 
it not, do 3 othir 8 to be freed from it, and thus remain Obi 
of -the. c charity 01 others. 

The evils of wh! Toy I: 1 Ed k., and which St. Auguffim. 


8 2 * 
in view, are F290 {© 91 the 15 ul. WW Hhotyevcr {els . 
drends the coniequentces of them, 5 doubtleſs to be pitic 
[ * 1X ] * It 
much 1,15 10 REA he who feels them not, or feions not! 
hem, Sin, in general, produces deb two bancful e = 
In youth, in the hear of paſtors, in the 1toxication o # 


% Tares that are purſued in a maze a coininucd diſBipation, 
nner {-ts at a great diſtance the truths of religion, and 
eternal torments with which it threatens him: he 1 
rule to av cid a hatever CAN bring on the thought of them 

cauſc it Would , him ia the enjoyment of his 17 11 


Thus docs he place his preſent happineſs in not think 
his futures VI ry, Which! 7 ee 
As to what lates to the aftual Rate of the fin C 


tor ment Occ ca ſioned by his Pa! Mons, to the! hunger by WW n =; I5 
is deyoured, to the « difoult that ſaddens him, to the fran 


* 
40 
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moleſt him, to the cares that corrode him, as all this is inter- 
mixed w ith flattering hopes, aprecable recollections, with rea! 
Wor imagiaary pleatures, and as what is paſſed or what is to 
come, weakens the painful ſenſe of the preſent, he cannot 
t hink himſolf miterable. He ſees cheſe various clouds {o!lov- 
ing each other in ſucceſſion, without any reflection; he is only 
[attentive to the clear and ſerene intervals which he ſees, or 
thinks he ſees, bet veen them. Beſides, he has not the poſſoſſi- 
cn. of himſelf. Made over to ſenſible obte*ts, he is only af- 
eted by the impreſſion which they make up; ab um: not un- 


1 
a child, or a _ intoxicated with li: or, who have only 
wa tte A ſenſations and ideas. Thus though his ftuation be tru— 

C< A Im! 42 5 ble, he feels it not. 

ul 5 Thoſe w 5 {cel their evils, and Lact not to {cel them, are 
eb lievers by profefſion, who boldiy ſtep fort and avowed] - 


5 7 
4 elare that the EY has © ſhal EN oi the voke of Fe HOON ; WW 9 


beck who write of it as being perſuaded of its impoſture, 


ho boaſt 64 { being diveſted of all tear of futur! ity, ne d vaun! 


W Huh they live in peace, under the influence of their pa! 1105, 
| '$ they mean to pals for men or ftrong parts, of. great 
non: ie, and great power of rea foning 93 fer men who have 


UI all vulgar. prejudices. But it is all impoſition: for 


ey are no leſs tormented than others; they have even a-tol 

rr that is peculiar to them: v hich 18, that of being con- 
e aatly ia conflict with the vsligion which: they have renounc- 
* 


8 5 of bei: "g unrelentingly kaunted by its evidence, and of 
ng frozen with fear by 1 its no als rminc and dread 4 truths. 
WD vain do they accumulate doubts upon doubts, objestions 


m 5 pon objections; and applaud themes es for their pretended 
=_ monſtrat 10ns. Even when they ſucceed in the ſeduction of 
: 10. Thors, they cannot reach to the 50 eception of themſelves, 
b he proof that they are miſerable, let them ſay what they 
ois taken from their bein ſad, for Owful, humour ſome, 
tion, 7 himfical  Iplenctic, violent pation late ina degree that amounts 
ann fury, even in their v. ziting, inſupportable to others as well 
Ake Jo chemſelv es; or at leaſt they are entrenched in a cold in- 
nen, erence, in a fimulated apathy, and in a haughty diſlain; 
Ty "1 ſuſceptible of joy but when their vanity is flatte: ed, and 
* n thetrimpious projects are followed with ſucccls, 

As it hardly happens, but at a certain age, that men 85 © 
. Yen fel es to irreligious ſyſtems, v-hen the creat heat © H pat- 


us is abated, and W hen, to effect t their purpoſe, a more re- 
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OT rs of their exterior: and, by this oſtentatiov, they 


ations by w lich! it 15 e So much for the ſecond Jet * 


Hexed caſt of mind is requiſite, in appearance, unbelie 
are commonly rave, tran ul, and phlegmatic; ; and are tole. 
L 
ective thute who know not what they experience Within. 
But, on the other hard, as mo ot the: m are batterc: and 
-xhauſle 40 G A the article ot plea ſures, rel bing th em no 


Ker, 2 nd tak ng 10 them but from ha bit, they no no lo ger Fee] 
| 4 1. | 8 1 ; 8 hn . 
0e kalle d le lights that tranſport x voutht 1 years; their ſors 

. : * * * 5 2 12 i? f 
are INNRLofH, (he Ir 1481 NATION 18 61 igid; the 7 Ale Crate It 0. 


8 


they are 9 and are no more in a ſtate to form to ch 
ieives an illufion on enjoyments, the whole e 5. 


which they are ſenfibly acquaint ted with. | | 
0% 4% 1 AY 2 e - ol bs + 2 1 
That the mitcry of the one and the other Jet 15 real, is what 

* os C2147 can be convinced of, It does s apperta In neither tathe 

ws : 1 


tenſce, or to the imagination, or to the pafnons, much 1-15 © 
ing impicty, to judge of the happincls or of the ni. 


C-» 


- TS in. P 
acry of an 1; telltgent © being. N This; judge ment bel e 0 3 
{ound reaſon, anc to a pure heart that poitclics telt in Pra Ac! 
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= 3 / "on b 
No; xz what do the 10 Ju Ages pronounced: ! They decide 


the rage of the lerer nich de prices a ck man ol the know. 
ledge and the reflexe 4 ſenſati The of his evil, does not depri. 
him cf the reality of the evil, and that it is to him a ner 
evil that is added to the for mer ; that the e joy of a delirious 
man is not a true joy. 80 much ys the firſt Tet of men. 
They decide that the irreligion that bereaves itſelf of al 
hope of happineſs in the other life; that has no other pet 
ſpective thaa an nihilatiop, renders inſipid, and poiſons ti 
pleaſures of the e lite; a life ſo ks the more mil: 
rable, as it is from cool deliberation, from reflection, from 
yſtem . Having only tor its ſupport an inſane pride that con- 
ſtrains it to 8 n 2 good countenance, amidſt interior ver, 


Dy : 
r 
N * n 


201 { of the f r{t ſet are I 
felt their evil, becauſe ihe 
it for a reme 0 evcntheld 


In fine os decide, that th 
more to be piticd than if they 
would defirc a cure, a nd look o1 


that their caſe is not entirely deſporate, becauſe an occaliuns 
C.* a ** 

delecdon on them ſelves may beine chem to a Ru of i! 

tuation; but that the ſecond, who feet their evi „ande 


not acknowledge it, are incomparably more N of com- 


paſſion; becau aſs to the erils which they enperience, the 
ady obſtinacy in rejecting ev ery remedy, go a deſpair OL £\l 
altering their deſolating Condition, : 
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F T1.1s : turpitude ages not net to ihe LeArnims of theſe WAS, but 
\ a 


* 1 1 
7 heſe Eg cauſe a commifion gu this turpitude with more 


bt lad. Conf. B. 1. Co 16. : 


& | 
ST. AUGUSTIN makes this rftetion on account of a 


- = paſſa 188 in Terence, ow mes a young man, from the autho- 
ii of the example of Jupiter, attempts to juſtify the licen- 


touinets of his lite; at nd on this occalion the ſaint g. eatly 


as] 


: 14 1 » 1 ; 
it i Names thoſe who explained to youth th 2 profane anthors 
De 8 * Shout al 2 precaution, alleck Zingg tor ? not Ve that they le 11 med 


2 4 
. 


1 0 1pegs; 1 ell, and to bee me clo Jucht. It is with rcat 
l. tion that the zeal of this h 101 4 {>Ctor is inflame 1 againſt the 
te of putung into the hand of young people tho! „ dangerous 
works; AS 11 eye could not dra vr rom other ſources Pure 


language and cloquence CE; 
1 0 
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C 1 
188 5 k 3 h { 145 A n 3 APA 1 l 1. 20 +} 8 1 
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3 * 52 . 3 55 e e 
Gelerees: This 15 Wat e Act S Me ͤ tO e Plain Imylell nere ON 
F os hy 4 * 41 7 5 K — 15 oy 8 1 5 1 
10 interciti ng 4 11: ter. Ina Onl . 2 $8.9! CC at Le {ub{tance 
- (2 TS — * , WE % + 3+ — 5 p 5 
OI. It, tor it would Squire e a Mho ole VOLUINege to treat On It Lul- 


Our education is te © Pagan. In colleges and in the inclo- 
{ure of houſes, children are hardly mate to read any wad or 
beſides profane poets, orators, and hiſtorians. They are im 
preſſed with the higheſt idea of them ; they are pretc 1te: A with 

them as the moſt perſect models in che art of Waiting, as the 
brighteſt g veniuſes, and as our maſters. In a word, noth lag is 


eglected 4 To make them feel the beauties of them, to imp: og 


Ng 


ther Ne 


Hale ; . | 

elch them 10 their memory, and to teach them to 1mitite them. 

Ahe In order to facilitate the in telliger ce of them, they are ied fat 
1, . | ? 251 
the on into a detail of the genealb ids, and the adventures of ite 


gods, and of the heroes of mythology; they are tran{ported 
to Athens, and into ancient Rome ; they art. made acquainted 
with the manners, the cuſtoms, the rc ligion of ancien t peopl : 


they are initiated, as I may fas; into all the m 15 ries, allt! 
tyltems, and all t] 2 abſurc dities of as Ir. j 
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that Cardinal Bembo wrote to Leo X. He thanks to the go l, 
15 - their having created you portif. It was carryl: ag Paganiſm 
A {xr as it aar, 20 g0. Than, thercko re, At firſt in Italy, and 
aHterwards in other parts ot Fig e, the ſchools wers 1 
6 ef, and a. new Plan. of education was ad Ped. Every one 
ES :V ichout my. telling *4 it, maten Sry th ing, Was given to pro- 
fanc antiquity. 
Ihis plan, no doubt, has had very great advantages, I do 


not itoun it, and tae cl church! in the T tt place has much PO. 
fel by it, But ! it alſo has been; and contirives to be atten- 
ded with ICON: eniencies, which 1 cannot diſpenfe myſelf from 
5 cexnoling, | 
In the firſt place, it weakens the ſpirit of piety in the minds 
of children. I know not what a cotuled inixture forms 1t- 
elf in their head, of the truths of Chriſtianity, and of the 
abſurdities of mytholony; of the truc miracks of our reli- 
7 ? Fon and the ridiculous wonders related by the pots: eſpeci— 
- WW iii} of the morality of the cofÞel, and of the mere hum jan, 
BY an mere fenfual morality ot the heathens. W e 40 not {uf- 
- MT ficicnty reflect on the confequenc of the imprefiions, Which 
T7 - 
are made on the tender bra Ain of children. But I have not a 
i1 75 doubt, but that the reading of the ancients, hether poets, 
= Orp. Hilot tophers, h has cont! 151 ted to orm that Sreat nus nber of 
3 unbeliceeis RO . made their apppearance, ſince the icvi- 
„ al of Eero The fiftitious wonders of the ports, have 
bs W ©; aht them to 0 doubt of: tho miraculous facts of ter 1 and 
o 0 Bunk them both in the ng line; the-lects'of ancient phi- 
ir 5 10. 5b. y, wh ich at firlt were. e {poute 1 TOR ardour. Aud of 
hich ul ey would follow the | 4 Inciples, rendered allo doubt- 


\ / 

lol the faith of our myften which 3 not have han- 

2 Tp , if 50 outh nad not W 5. <occuped we wa Jerviie ad- 
1 » . 91 U 


1 I miration of the great names of lato, of Arifto TIC, and of 
r F; others. | 


le his education alſo accuſtoms children to feet po agreea- 
id ble 114701. Ons and lies. IN nBoOumih ee al Wo. forti less tha part of | 


BE the ul, that aaberes to appearance, and appearance is an ene- 
my to truth, From hence 1 lings thai oreely eaperne's for 
In. . r1cal repreſentations for ito: IS, {or ad: entures And 10 
mance s, fbr Whatever 18 ven! g t 5 5 feines, to the im g- 


„ rat on and to the paſſions. From her ce alto originates « levi- 
17 W.. „a inyolous turn of mind, an a rfton to feri us ſtudies, a 


Foo 0. Aciency of vood ſenſe, and 3L 1014 Philoſophy. | 
5 C 5 The 
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had confecrated their talents to the ſinging of 1t; 
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34 MORALITY 
The majeſty, the number and the harmony of ſtyle, the 


the 

choice of exprefions, the art and the variety of figures, in a 
word, the pomp of elocution, which is vaunted to children 
with 1 o mu ch empnaſis, and ten to an excels 11 the ancients, 
and WW no are propoſed to them for imitation in their comp ofhi- 


uons, give them a diigo to the noble and tubhme ſimplicii 


of the holy books Ihe manner of teripture appears to them 


to be flat and low in compariion to a Cicero, a Salluft, a 11. 
tius Livius; and though tne ſtile of the ſacred authors be in- 
finitely ſuperior to the beauties and the rules 1 rt, they de- 
ipie them, and cannot ſubmit to the reading of them; and 
this eſtrangement often continues for life. What could 1 no! 
ſay here of the ridiculous diſdain, which ſome certain puri- 
tan latiniſts have affected for our vulgate ? - 

It is alſo in colleges, that children take a reliſh for paſſion. 
ate and obſcene books, which are in every reſpect dangerous 


"to niorals. For ſuch are moſt of the profanc poets. I do 


nõt even except Terence, and Virgil himſelf; as to Plautus, 


Horace, Catullus, e Propertius, Ovid, Martial and 
Juvenal, they tem with filth, and breathe nothing but vo- 


Juptuouineſs, Would to God that theſe authors, who arc 


deemed to. be neceſſary for the knowledge of Latin, and foi 
the perfection of taſte, had never exiſted, or that they hac 
never reached down to us! What ſhould we have loft by it 
And how great a gain would it have been to good morals ? It 
is from the lecture of theſe poets, that the hidden bud of cor- 
ruption in children untolds itſelf, that they learn evil, and loſe 
the ſhame of committing it; from obferving that love: even 
the moſt groſs and brutal, ken been the darling paſſion of thoſe 
oentuſes, whom they are taught to admire, and that they 
I know that they have been corrected for the uſe of colle- 
ges. But in the firſt place Virgil has not been touched. Vi ir- 
gil whote Ecloꝑues, and the fourth book. of the Encid are ſo 


| paſlionate. Neither are the Metamorphoſes of Ovid or Te- 


rence, entirely free from what is pernicious to morals, In th 
ſecond place, children, w thoſe curioſity on this head is extreme, 
are not ignorant that theſe authors have been corrected, they 
now how to come at entire copies: they communicate them 
8 > each other, and the places Which they read with moſt avidi- 
ty, which the: apply the moit to underſtand, which they re- 


tain the bei, are r thoſe, which have been retrenched. Thet: 


corrupte- 
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corrupted Hurees, infpire them with a paition for bad books; 


and preſently they feek with cagerne i, in ancient and modern 
lan: Zuages, Ww hatever can entertain this bancful curiolity, 
This is but tae commen . nt of che evil. This tafte tor 

Pac; aniſm, contracted in a pub! ic or private education, pr cads 
itlelf in courſe tir: 2ughout 1 { OCLC! „ Ur der the favour of arts 
ant icienccs, In fact, is it not a maxim, that no one can ſuc- 
ceed in the principal kinds of poctry, without borrowing from 
pro fane fable or hiſtory, the fictions e e Ornaments and even 
the fubjects? Do we not find e very Where in our poets, Apol- 
lo and the Muſes, Venus, Love and the graces, Jupiter and 


1 


88 TOS 
his miſtreſſes; Bacchus and his revels; ail the is LLLICS OL 


heaven, earth, ſcas „ and hell? 1 lay as much of heroes and 
heroines, An ancient Greek, an ancient Roman, vho ſhould 


aſſiſt at molt of our tragedics, would he think ! nib expa- 


triated? Would he not {ee Wich iurpritc in Our Operas, which 
are compoled i for Chriſtians, O divert other Chr iltians, all the 


l 
adventures of his gods, of his heroes, the apparitions, the 


acetal norphotes, the magic, the enchantments, and all the 


weuers of mythology? Would henot be full more aſtoniſh- 
ech at the tender ſentiments, che luſtful maxims, the effemi- 
nate ſongs, that they are made to fing, and at that Epicurean 


morality, which the heathens themſelves would not lutfer on 
their Rage as ” | 

Step into the apartments of the great, their galleries, their 
Pens, their cabinets of curioſities; What .do-moſt part of 


r pictures, ſtatues and Ran bs repreſent, but ſubjects and 
per bonnes borrow ed from profane antiquity ? Thus poets, 
peinters, ſculptors, and engrav ers, to accommeodate themiclves 
10 cis taſte, that was taken up in the firſt education, are obli- 
ged to ſiudy all that appertains to mythology, the hiftor y, the 
teligion of heathens, and muſt copy their dreſſes and their 
cuſtoms, 

Women who even wiſh to read, who wih to aſſiſt at pub- 
lic exhibitions, and wiſh to be acquainted with the produéti- 
ons of the liberal arts, learn from their youth poetical hiſtory, 
and the principal traits of the Greck and Roman hi! ory, 
This, now a days, makes an eſſential part of their education, 
For them the ancient authors n tra flated, even the 
molt dangerous; for their uſe, dictionarics, ab ridoeme ts, and 
other books have been compoted, that they alſo might become 
as heatheriſh as the men, 

Paganiſm 
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Pazar im has 1»fefted all our literature, The Je! nuſes of 
every Pit id, the learned, the a. Uquarians, the lovers of fe tters 
ſeized wich a fooliſh paffion for the ancients, pats their life 
ia reading them, in elucidatigg them, and in imitatigg them; 
they or ly tak and Write after them. Moraliſts draw their 
ideas an d maxims From a Plutarch or a Seneca, - It they are 
to produce traits of magna imity a d examples of virtue, it 
is Sparta, or Rome; it is among the Reathe:.s 5 W here th ey T0 
to find them, Ia ther writags ro mention 1s made ei ther r ct 
our religion, whole myki Eries are 19 fublime, the morality fo 
Jure, the promiſes 0 comſorti: De, the threats fo terrible; or 
cf our martyrs and ſaints, or of the great men ia every Eli 
which Chriiua' ity has formed; I of that divine p- itofoph, ; 

which they have Lot only taught but Practiſed: or of the cs 
amp ples which they have left us of a virtue as ſolid as it is he 
raie.”. All the writi gs that treat of theſe matters they flyle 
them books of devotion, and the literatt by proſefſion, eve 
Chriſtia:s in other reſpects, CVE" conſecrated by their Rate 1 
life to the ſacred mi iſtry, all a moii, have an averſion to ar 
a contempt for theſe fort of books: 1 far has heathe ith } Phi- 
loſophy made Progreſs in their ſoul ! They will read with de- 
light Epictetus and Antoninus, but they cannot read the imi- 
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tation of Jeſus Chriſt. A Socrates, an Ariſtides, a Phocion a 
tranſports them with admiration; they k. ow to the ſmalleſt o. 
particularity of their life; and they are all indifference to our = << 
Pauls, our Anthonies, our Pacomiuſes, of whom they hard- It 
ly kzow the names. Worthy fruits of a heatheviſh educa- WM © 
tion! = Bf 

Now the caſe ! 1s, that theſe literati, either by their writings Nee 

r their diſcourſes, are they who give the ton to the age the, 
Wie © in, vho prefide over the judgme: ts ard the opisions of 


men, a d form the manners of the public. And what has 
been the conſequence? We are not idolaters, it is true; but 
we are only Chriſtians in the exterior, (if che greateſt part of 
men of letters be evea that now); as d at bottom we are true 
Heathers as to mind, 18575 and conduct. | 

The reaſon which has always been the moſt held out to au- _ / 
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thoriſe this plan of educatio” „ rotwithflanding its bancful ef- iuſi 

fects, a ad of which the co nequences are not fufficie y co cena 

0 ſidered, is becautc it is only in the agcients that we can nad a ic 
| juſt taſte, a true <Joquenc ce, anda good ſtyle in every kind of 7] un 
i" v. ring it is becauſe th 7 have f Lwerted and carried the live- er 
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97 
ral arts to the higheſt degree of  perte ton, and becguſe we 
cannot form ourle les but at their fchool. 

It is added, 12 regard to the Poets, that it is hece lary to put 
;-to the hands of you-g people books that will amuſe them, 
that will rouſe their imagi ation, a d that w 17 0 ttraft the 
that a morality of 1 on 1 reaton woull be FR 5 infipid ad dig 
zuſtiog to them; that it 1 them more, a id ii uates 
Itſelf better iato cher ſoul through favour of fiction and of 


the graces of poctry. 

5 To begin with this laſt poi t, I allow that if the morality 
5 of Poets, and of the ancients in general, were alway s ſolid, 
ad grounded on true prigciples; if it brought allt to God. and 
b the laſt end of man; if it i. pi: red a horror of vices, of 
2 thoſe particularly that are the mol agreeable ; 1n thort if it 


tar ughi the nat ural la a 1m all its purity; they would have ren- 
de rand South a very great Lervie e in preſentig 8 it with their 
maxims dreſſed w ith all the charms of elocution, But i is it 
BE fo? What a dreadful detail offers itſelf to my memory? and 
N wg could i not lay of authors even the moſt grave aud the 
moſt reſpected! J appeal to the wits that arc verſed in anti- 

quity. : 

It would therefore be neceſſary above all to make a choice, 
ud extract from the moſt celebrated writers, w herher poets; 


.* * . * . I o 
orators, hiſtoria2s or philoſophers, the moſt inicrefting pie- 


g ces, and the molt proper to bring the intended ob; _ o 5 
. It would allo be wall t to put under the eycs of childre 1 the pla 
bs ces s that plainly ſhew the pride, the ambition, the foolih va- 
lic, ig tnort, the defects, the {oibles of thoſe ſo much boaſt- 
vs Wh cd inex: for it ſeems to me a point of the grcateft importance 
„ do cry s the Heathens, whether in the line of mental lights, 
of | or in that of virtue, IJ am perſuadel that ſuch extracts, done 
as #7 with taſte aad judgment, proportios ed as to matter and ſtyle, 
ut ll {0 the age and capacity of childre „ accompa ed with the re- 
F fctions and obſervations of ar 5 e and wiſe mailer, would 
we be more uſeful to them, than the authors which are ex explained 
BY io them is full. : 
iu- As to fi ae language and eloquence dell, which 1s fo much 
of [i:fificd upon, is it then a thing fo important, that the inno- 


EC) 
on- cc of te: der age ſhould be ſacrificed to it, and that all the 


ba coaveniencies I have been ſpeaking of, ſhould be 2 we d over 
1 of unregarded! ! Camot we form cur ſelves, adorn even the mind, 
be- MM :thout filing it with heatheniſi fables, and without expoſing 
: | 
141 | | the 
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33 MORALITY 


the heart to an evident danger of corruption? Ia ary author 


whatever, 1s it the choice of terms, the elegant turn, the num- 
ber of nga and the beauty of ji zures that we ſhould prin- 
cipa ly ſtop at ag 1d attend to ? From the language of Gram- 
marians, would not one be apt to thiak, that Homer, De- 
moſthenes, Cicero and Virgil were only eftimable on thi is ac- 
count! IS ! It not rather 10 1 — fabftance of thin: 88 O M hich v Me 
ſhould pay atten. tion, to the ſolidity of thoug ht, the; juſtrels 
of rcalor! ing, the elevation of ſentiment, the grandeur and vi- 

vacity of the image s, the truth of the deſcriptions, to all tat 
can give the mind the moit expanſion, to all that earobles, 
warms ard rules the imagination, that nouriſhes 8554 ſenſe, 
and teache s us to ſce the objects ſuch as they are, and to form 
a right judgment of them? One of the 8 abuſes Which 
reign in the world, and which even ig afluence wile, is, that 
the ſtyle of literary productions makes the pri 8 merit of 
them; ard that the authors who expreſs beit the pailors, 
who paint with the moſt force, who have the moſt brilliant 


colouring of imagination, though they are faulty in reaſon 


and judgment, are the moſt eſteemed, and the molt gracioufly 


received, W hat then becomes of che grand principle of Hor- 
ace, that good fenſe is the baſis and ſource of art ard of wri- 

well? Thus it is my we run after the wit, the expreſi- 
On Cad the beauty of ſtyle, and are heedleſs of things. 

Is it not this falſe p Prejudice that has made, in this very a2 
the prodigious reputation of two writers: The ore moſt 15 
volous and ſuperficial ; the other excentric, haughty, and 
dealing paradoxes even to extraya agance: both falſe cap- 
tious, fertile in bad definidons, in ſophiſms, in co: tradicti- 
ons; without order, without method, without coherence 
in their ideas; but ſpeaking both the one and the other 
their language with purity, with an elegant and natural tura : 
this 1s Flt of ingenious ſallies and co: traſts, of nice delicate 
pleaſantries and ſoft graces; the other is full of fire, force, 
energy, of an eloquence that ſeizes you at once, and turrert- 
like, rapidly bears you down: neither the one nor the other 
leave to a common reader the liberty to examine, to Sſculs 
to compare their thoughts, to lee if they be true, juſt, and 
conſequential, The ore amuſcs and diverts you, che other 
raviſſies and tranſports : they both enchant, ad in the intox- 
ication of this enchantment make you fwallow the poiſon of 
irreligion and libertiniſm. By a misfortune perhaps | Lrreparn- 
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tire of their eternal ſalvation, and of their Perfection, who 


BS ſhould have over them 
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ble, the Frenchman as well as the ſtranger have been ir fatua- 
ted with theſe two aut nors, and thinking = Air that they 
only ſtudied the beauty of thelr language, have fuffe: d them- 
ſelves to be teduced both in mind and he dart. Such is the woe: 
ful effect of the prey: udice uh ich 18 th Anlled i into the mind of 


youth, that a book is excelle 


ut, it it be well written. 
But what! it will bel faid, do you mean to Taatch frem the 


hands of youth all profare au thors! and what will you ſub- 
ſtitute in lieu of chem ?. have no ſy ech thought. I knou that 
there is nothing to replace t! Jem that is ſo ulefal for the inten- 
ded purpoſe. But if fo, will a repiy be made, what re medy 
Will you ſuggeſt to obviate a aud remove the incoaveniencies of 
che preſent mode of education? it would be too long a taſk 
to Point it out. Were Ito undertake it, T would not corfi ie 
myſelf to the firſt mut ren en of children, but L would extend 
the reform to the ſchools of philoſophy and divinity, Theſe 
two ſciences that are ſo beautiful, 19 ſublime, ſo extenſive, ſo 

ini{perfably neceſſary, are they properly taught either as to 
ſubſtance or as to form? Are they held in due eftimation? 
Are they methodically treated? Do your men leave thoſe 
{chools, I do not Tay more philoſ ophers and divines, .but at 
leaſt with a Uiſpolition of becoming lach! L here open a vaſt 
field for many reflections. 

And to whom could I propole this general plan of reforma- 
tion ? It could only be to a ſet of men, engaged by their ſtate ot 
life, in public inſtruction, capabl © of entering into my views, 
a! d full of zeal to accompliſh them; a ſet of men, who being 
penetrated with the ſpirlt of religion, acting chow eh principle 
ot conſcience, with pure, noble, difintereſted views, compo- 
ſed of cholan members of talents, and ſo regulated 1 in conſti- 
tution as to have free Nope to cultivate them; a ſet of men of 
which the interiour policy ſhould be directed to this grand ob- 
ject of education, whote members, being well brought u 
themſelves, ſhould devote themſelves to this end from the mo- 


* 
+, 


{ſhould renounce the world and all} its pretenſiors, and to ſuc- 
ceed the better, ſhould, by ſolemn mee be under the 
inſpection of wile, experienced and vigilant ſuperiors, who 
fall authority, both as to their verſo- 


nal conduct, and the mai intaining of order, and correcting abu- 
bes. 


TX 


MORALITY 


IX. AS 1 
* 2K 
T wilinsly learnt theſe things, and, wvretch that I was, I 

took 705 aſure in them, aud ion this account they called me a 


[4 
„ 
vue, great habe. Cor. Bock 1. c. 16. 


F FR 

L uus d thought Auguſtia biſhiop, in the m atur ty of reaſon, 
guided by the maxims of the 2 goſpel, and by an i aenour light: 
thus, I ſay, did he think of the relith he had had in his youth 
for Tere ice and Virgil, and of the judgment which men form- 

ed of him on this account, He Goes not hefitate to call him- 
ſelf a wretch, for ha au ing been ſo pailionate for come lies and 
fabulous tales, and for haviag wept over the death of Dido; 
and he equally pities bg iſe who from thence drew favourable 
Cmens, aud con = ed the molt Hattert: g hopes of him. 

In fact, from whence ſprang in him this attraction for poets, 
who were 1o dexterous in painting g of love, in expreſſing the 
quickeſt ſenſations of it, and in deſcribing the moſi affecting 
circumiſtances of it, but from a a riſiog cor cup; Iiſcence, from the 
{irit Tparks of the palſidns, and from that diſmal corruption 
of the human heart, whick original fin has brought on, Had 
he not therefore reaſon, after God had converted | him, to de- 

lore this fatal inchration, and to condemn the pleaſure he 
Jad id taken 1a thoſe lectures, as well as the tears of te;derncls 
they had cauſed him to "Ws ? ; 

As to the great nope which his P arcnts and maſters had con- 
ceived of his tale ats, they reſted them on a very ruinous foun- 
dation. What was the reſult ? From the age of fixieen, the 
ſenſibility of his heart engaged him i to th * lame pafſion, 
the portrait of which had been his delight, an! the penctrati- 
on, the vivacity, the curioſity of his mind, which, in the re- 
ſearch of truth kad ne other ouide but itſelf, plung 6d him into 
the extravagant impieties of Manes, into the no lels impious 
vanity of aſtrology, and into the abſolute uncertainty of the 
academicians. This was the condition of this nopeiy) youth 
to the age of thirty. 

How much are men deceived in the judgments which they 
form of tender age! They obſerve in a youth memory, ſaga- 
city, imagination rand ſentiment. U pon this they build moſt 
ſar guine hopes; they form in their mind moſt beautiful pro- 


jects; 
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pie” they already behold, on a future day, this child raiſed 

ditting ſhed flatio:'s, they early Prepare him to fill them, 

046 do ho ot ir, oc day, to their jamily. How ugcertain 
in every ſeuſe are their views, and how liable to error; a thou- 
fand es ape Prove this daily. Put befides how narrow, 
how cortracted they are! How much greater are he views of 
God, which he would ma iféſt, if his providence Were 1,0t 
contragvicted ! 

Auguſtin wes deſtined to teach cl QQ1e:ce: he Fragiſed this 
role lilo at Cartha ze, Rome, asd Rlilan, the great theatres 
lor talents, By this he op ted to forward himfeif. How 
{ir would he have 50 4 Yee e know rot. But Probably he 
would have acted no ery. dif guifthel part duil ig his Ve, 


: 
and either his reputation, for even his name would have 


"TEAC he: 1 POIL 6 890 

But God, who 150 4 8 other deßigus upon him, changes 
his 1 terlor Ef e 8, 1915.1: 68 bim with an abſlute re- 
„ou CEE! 5 to ch ene ad its vauities, attaches him totally 
to himſelt, takes poſiefiion of his mind and heart, and con ſe- 
rates his 1 5 ts 10 a much Hobler uſe. He forms him the 
bon hteſt luminary of the church, the oracle of his age, ” 
mater aid d or of the ages to come, the gertus by excellence 
amonglt the geriules, the: copious and ige chauftible Nurse 
of the beſt philoſophical and theolovical k:owledge,. the 
courge of ailerrors, and the arſenal {or all the defenders of 
the faith. He forms him one of the holieſt of biſhops, a 
model of charity, of humility, of zeal, of wiſdom, of meck- 
cis, and, to ſay all in one word, a miracle of grace, a and un- 
der this double afpect he procurcs to 1 during his life, and 
after his death, lot barely the coniide: ion and We TC putati- 
3, but the admiration, the ver.eration of the whole Chriſti- 
a2 world. I ſay nothing of whit he has done of what he 
vill do fe or him on the day ot Jud lme 3t, * d 45 the eternal 
manſiors of glory. That which Was ex]: ccted of him, vchen 
he was calle! a chill of great ex; pectation, did it rack a 
Did it even draw EAT it ! The heathens themſelves, would 


fſed for the bit} DE ? 

"Bu it while men vr rait him, encouraging 
iIxelline his neat t with Pride, Gol vas laying hw his manner 
a ad in tecret the ſonndarions of the future olory c his ſervant. 
* Was ini in $24 g the pious Mo 10 a to pray tor * and O re- 
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commend him to him, to ſhed inceſſant tears ſor the ſalvation 
of his ſoul: he gran ited her more than ſhe aſked, or could 
have preſumed to "hope for. 

Let us reflect here for a moment, did St. Auguſtin loſe any 
thing, even according to the notiols of the world, by lcaviig 
it to God, to diſpoſe both of himſelf and of his talects ? Ard 
did he rot gain every thin 09 in reſpect to eternity? Parents who. 
cheriſh your childrev, who form moſt ardent wiſhes ſor thei: 
temporal proſperity, who ſpare no pains to bring them up 
well, to uther them into, and forward them in life; yo ou 
are Ig" orant of the deſign s that God has upon them, he cer- 
tally has in view the rendering them for ever happy, aud thi: 
is the eſſential. Poſſibly alſo he }Fopoles to himleif to ge 
them in the world, either by their . city, or by their doct- 
rire, a luſtre much more ſolid and! aſting chan that which you | 
ambition for them. Conſult him therefore above all thing 
on the lot of theſe cheriſhed children; rely upon him for the 
iſſue of it, Reſtrain in rothing the difpoſitions of his amia- 
ble | P ;rovidence, - Let your firſt care be 0 pray much for them, 
to do goc-! works for their intention. Eng age chem them- 
ſelves to liſten to God in the ſecret of their heart, and to be 
decile to his call. Should they follow it, they may not per- 
haps fulfil your worldly hopes, but they will anſwer the views 
of God; they may not poſſibly be great in the World, bur 
they will enjoy all the happineſs that can be taſted in it, wit 
a certaint 4 of being happy and glorified in heaven. 


X. 


By a law hat i Is unrele enting, God ſpreads a bindneſs of prunijn- 
8 on wilzwfiul dfires, Conf. Book 1. c. 18. 


N 


1% AN was created with an upright heart, and an en is bt. 
ened mind. He was acquainted with order, and with al 
good, ard he liked it; but he liked it as a creature eſſentiall; 


imperfect and el e The illicit d del Ire entered his heart 

and cotwithſtanding the lights of his mind, he con ſented to it; 
and this conſent was puniſhed | by God, not by a total ſubtrac- 
ien but a couliderable dimirutlon of thoſe HH chts. 


From 
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From hence proceeds that blindneſs in v. hich we are all 
born: a blindnets that leaves us but a feeble, obfrure, and un- 
certain know Age of God, of our own nature, of our deftinati- 
oo, of our duties; a bli. d-eſs that readers us ſubiects to our 
ſe:fes and to all their illuſions, that i clines us to admit or no 
reality, 5 N which do uot allet the foul by means of 
corporal organs; that makes thoſe efforts fo pai ful, by which 
wee Acavour 0 N ene tO te. irltual things, that does 
not pe mit us to op for any length of tine to co. ſider them, 
and th at prel:: 17 plung es us 47 lato matter; a blinde «> 
which is hever better felt than when a a 7 by means of 
our reaſon alone to the Tcarch of truth. o vroat is the mix- 
ture of clou; __ on confuſiog, of Cc zübts, k uucertai: ties, of 
1ZNOTANCO of errors 11 wall the knowie: ige we Can 2 require! 
The ancient philoſo PRers felt, and com] 290 ot this 
blind» els. Mie do not know any Hing by its cane, lays De- 
moclitus, /t is hidden in bine a aid 72 recess. We 
are ee ſect, ſays 5 Cicero, to I know not wat or, @ 415 t5 de- 


faanalli 3gagrance af truth, Such has been to all men the firſt 


F< 0 


pain of the An 1 oi their common Father. Revelation alone 
unveils the cauſe of this great and unver! al evil, of this eval, 
which God brought on mankind, until the coming of Jeſus 
Chrift, ſuch baneful cor Tequenccs. . 

But behdes this blindneſs, which is common to ail men, 
there is another that 1s Proper: and perſonal to us, which is 
by far more dange rous ard Pernicious, and of which the or- 


_ dicary effe | 15, final imperitence and eternal damnation, I 


here purpo: e to explain, in few words, the origin, the pro- 
greſs, the conſequences of it, and to enforce the truth of It 
by ſtriking e: amplas 

The origin of this bli- iet is in our "aſſior 3. The firſt 
effect that immediately Proc ceeds from tte bare imprefſion ot 
them, and from the ſenſation either of pleaſure, or of Pain 
that accompanies it, even before any conſent of the will, is, 
to tpread over the foul 2 kind of a cloud, to remove out of 
light, for the moment, the 2 principles vhich ſhould be 
the rule of its conduct, of its good Intentions and refolu- 
tions, and wholly to s it with the object that ther 
affect it, and with the ſerfation which the object exrcres in 
it, It is a kird of a charm wes ſuſpends 108 pI 
that darkens its lights, that pov rerfully draws 1ts wilt, and 
prepares chains to fetter it. 
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44 MORALITY 


When once the ſoul has given itſelf up to this enchant- 
ment, it no longer examines whether What it wills, be per- 
mitted or vot; Whether God will, or will not be offended 
by it, whether or no bad conſequences, not only for time, 
but for eterity, will reſult from it, Pattion ftu:.s and blinds 
It to all this: the will is eaflamed, gratification is the only 
thing thought of, there is no longer a deliberation even 03 


the choice of the means ; hence ſometimes it procceds to the 


utmoſt extremities, 

This kind of blind-efs, which at firſt is not free, and only 
becomes culpable when we yield to the violet ce of the pal- 
fion, is followed by a ſecond which is & rely voluntary ard. 
of pure malice. This bli: dels, through diit of habit, and 
through a will enfla ved by ſin, makes every effort to force 
the underiandi:y to a juſtification of it. Whatever pleaſes 
us, we firo:gly with to thick it lawful; from hence ſpring 
ſo-mar V ſubtleties to elude the law, to 1:terpret it in favour 
of our paſſions, and even to aanul i it. We are unwilling to 
be guilty, becauſe we are unwilling to be pugiſhed. This 
blindnets gocs ſo far as to approve of id ourlelves, what we 
readily condemn in others, It we canrot effect a Clear juſti- 
fication of our conduct, we at leaft icek for mea-s to excuſe 
it, We alledge our conſtitution, the i cvitable dangers of 
oecaſioss. the ſeduction of bad coufſels, the power of ex- 
ample, the influence of prevailing maxims and cuſtoms ; we 
fay that we were hardly our own maſters, that we were ta- 
ken unawares, that we were dragged als: ag and were capti- 
vated: in ſhort, we throw the fault on every thing but our- 


ſelves, and often on God himſelf : Why did he form me as 


Tam! p Why did he g give me an imagination ſo lively, fo frail 


a will, a diſpoſition To pliable? Thus do we huſh e 
aſleep into a habit of fin, and ſilence an importune rea ſon 
that condemas us, and a ende conſcience that flands 
up againſt us. 

This voluntary hlinduefs brings cloſely on a third which 
is a blindneſs of pu; niſhment; thoſe who are of this claſs 
obkirately ſhut their eyes to the light around them, ard this 
light, which comes from God, gradually grows weaker, in- 
ſenfibly withdraws itfelf ar d finally diſappears. They {tif 
all eries of conſcience, and God 0-6 to rouſe and alarm it 
veith his ſecret admonitions; they di:pel all reflection on 
themſelves, and preſently no reflection occurs. God, in 12+ 

| dignation 
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joys, after having long ſtruggled with the lights of his reaſon 


Oer to a la. 
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dig ation for the contempt of his inſpirations, totally with- 
holds th em, and abando..s their witoward and pciierted rea- 
ſon to all its falſe b. rinciples, reaſonings and tylte ms, and de- 
livers it over to all the extravagances of which it is ſaſcepti- 
ble. | 


Such is the fource of the baneſul ſecurity that a ſinner en 


and his faith. He i applauds himſelf for it, as if he h ad gaig- 
ed a victory; ard covgratulates himſel f for bein ig able to fol- 
low his inch-ations u ich treedom. And becaufe God no lon- 
ger moleſts him, becaule religion terrifies him no longer, be- 
cauſe his co a dumb, he thinks that he has nothin g to 


fear, and that tecure of unoucity, At leaſt he lives zith- 

out thought = hes danger; he boldly a: traces towards the 
prectpice 3 he ſtands oa the | fi:k of i. without perceivi, Sit; 
he f II. ally 12 Is 1:;to it, and his 7s O. ly OE. I V Hen h- 8 nies 
17 is 11 e diable. | 
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corrupuion of the 
clotely comes after it. 
nen his faith. He 
doubts come on, he Ute. s to 
aleulate to Kre Bt then of Tang ie 8907 
per:uaiton.: the moſt ſtriking proofs have no 
effect to 4 Wines oral ard the moſt frivoicus obiecti9's he 
tak es tor demonſtrations; Revelation appe ars to kim ot only 

umerical, but he even ſhakes the very finft ri eiples, and 


ch 
becomes a Deiſt, an Atheiſt, a Materialiſt. After having 


12 wertes d himfe! . his fludy is to pervert others. He looks 
f ith 1. ity on thoſe u ho beliene; he rails at them; 1:fiauations, 
difpures, writings, are all employed to leduce them; and he 


is at the height of joy upon his luccets, 


Examples of " ſuch a bliudneſs are but too common. As 
many finzers as are ob e ſo ma y there are who are thus 
ſtruck blind by the hand of God. Obſerve them; they are 
only taken up wi ith REES pleafi res, their intereſts, and their 
ambition. Concentrated 17 the thi gs of the arch, thoſc of 
heaven are nothi g to them: they do not thi k of f them, they, - 
are in NO pain about then, they even laugh at them. Thiele N 
eyes are ſhut to God, to his . 'orſhip, to his commandments, 


to his promi Hes, to his threats, When will they open he m 2 


OY 


Some perhaps at their death, but too late; others will Pass 
rom this life into * in a drcadful deſpair, or an laſenſi- 
bility not leſs dreadſu! 


Thel. © 
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Theſe viſible chaſtiſements from heaven are daily renewe« 
We corfta atly hear of libertines and unbelievers . ho died ſud- 
der ly, without giving ary ſign of converſion one of theſe 

deaths have been accompanied with the oli ſenſible and the 

moſt terrible marks of reprobatiop. This, however, makes 
no impreftion ; the living have no thought that the like misfor- 
tune threatens thier, that it will be their turn to-morrow 3 0 
if they expect it, they are not moved at it. Amidſt the lights 
of Chriſtianity, what more viſible a ſtamp can there be of 
blizdrefs and-of a diwi e puniſhment! 

Do we with to fee examples of this, not only among partt- 
culars, but even in whole nations? Let us caft our eyes on the 
Jews, who have been bligd and obdurate for ſo mai.y ages. 
Can we queſtion that the 1ateriour dipokition of that ſet of 
people 1 is a pupiſhment, ſince God had ſo often foretold it, both 
in the old and new te flame t? 

Let us caſt our eyes on lo many herds, hat have {ſprung 

up fince the beginn. g of the church, and Foes have brought 
ruin upon fo mary ſouls... Let us pay pa ticular Ae to 
the hereſy of Luther, and of Calvin, chat bas Jeparated from 
the Church almo{t half Nurope. Los us 65 ye? 1 the mon- 
ſtrous teitisof tus herely, if the innumerable Jets into which 
It is divided, if Soctoianitn, if irre 32 ion in which it has finally 
ended, be not a mauiſeſt puniſhment ot God, who has Ipre ad 
over the! 2 re a ſpirit of blitdneſs and weonkiter cy : 

independa wiy of this, how could a proud, ungovernable monk 
tifect ſo ſtrang e a revolution? Let us caſt our eyes on the pro- 
orels 0 has been made for this- half century paſt in France 
aud elſewhere, by a phuofoph- bed hich is deſtructive at once 
of religion an 8 morality. To what does it owe its progrets : ? 
Is it to the blaſphemous pleaſantries of a Voltaire, to the diſ- 
guſting & PAracOXEs of a Rouſſeau, or to the calu EN IH g im- 
putations of fo many other writers, whole daring impiety 
chie fly ane merit: ? No: their writing alone could 
not have produced ſuch a feductioↄ, and ſuch a an inverſion of 
pri: eiples. There is an uriverſal blindneſs ſpread over peo- 
ples minds, and this blindneſs is the puriſhment of a prevall- 
Ing libertin fm, of a want of piety, of a dangerous curioſity, 
and of a fooliſh preſumption. A ſmall degree of reflection 
on the order of provide: ce, which re1gr.s ſince a certain period, 
over the events which God either wills or perm Ita, is ſuffici- 
eit 19 bring on a con iction, chat he chaſtiſcs men by leaving 
them 
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OF ST. AUGUSTIN. 47 
them to themſelves, and that by depriving them of his hz ht, 
which they either reject or abuſe, he luffen rs them to plu: age 
jato a worle darkaets, than that 5 ancient idolatry, Ale it 
is true, that the nah malice 18 greater in theſe days than 
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It ever has been, the corruption has taken a deeper root, an id 4 
the forgerfulrets Or contempt of pri: ciples more univerſally 1 
prevails, You, who may view yourſelf in this d-ſeription, 4 
thould a 5 of light Rl twinkle on your mind, make uſe of = 
it to ice your dreadful ſituation. Reflect that the blindrel " 
| you are in, is the moſt terrible vengeance of an angry God, a 8 
| preiage atmo ſt igfallible of your "reprobation, and a ſtrong Þ 
/ motive to fear, leſt your ler.terce ſhould be already pro ouric- 1M 
ed. As lo'g as this ray affects the eye of the finer, ard in 2 
a degree of evidence ſets his crime betore him, there is ſtill 4360 
ſoine hope ſor a recovery, thouch * {houtd affect not to "EY 
fee 1t; But as foon as fra withdraws EH, as ſoon as his ba! 
conſcience is tilent 3. he has ro aher relource: becauſe he 1 
car fi none in himſelf, a d Gol „ters! him toe any more. vl 
His /a00fÞ neart is darkened, * His under! anding 1s buried FF 
1 dalkneſs: he ng lo ger fees, he no lo ger heats, he feels no 
longer, © 15 dend to grace, and iu Tome: ſeufe, 25 £942 down 


14 1 2% „ - 7 A 
Hot 75 YO i. 1 ; b 
— 0 1 NN L * % { =, 4 ; 4A 4 ky bf 2 4 
It this: hard; ls O heart has not reached to its helohit, the 
. * n * 1 1 
only remedy let is to diſcover it, to c ide | 


mier WL Kathe 
eo ſequenets of it, and ſtop 1! ſhort on the brink of the hreci- 
Plc 2 chen to have recourſe to God, ard entreat him to re- 
Rort akt to the tou), to pardon us for having ol; nied his 
truth, and to vouchſaſe to cauſe it to ny once mere on our 


mid. We then mul make à good uie of this elt 1 
wem. {ft quickly dra back, we muſt f .ep from the z4atas of 
1 Lui , and betake FEET s to thoſe of juſtice. he ihineo 
difficult, ad it ſeldom hap] ens: but noch 19 158 imo bl 


10 God: a d as log as the blindneſs isnt complete, th 18 
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| ill a hope of recovery. And as wt are rev er to preſume | 

Ss .! 2 — 1 . 1 
Y mat 11 is C complete upon earth, the act pair that caſts us 1119 | 
4 5 Anal peiitence, it itſelf, is never fret from guilt. 
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X1. 


reaſſembled me, diſper ſed as J WAS, an. ] as 10 WC; $ 
whiljt * ithdrawing ny} cf From thy Wit, 
Cot B. 2 Ws Cs 1. 


Thou haft 
turn do feces, 


Jail my/lf” in the mulliplicity. 


H OW Bravrirvf is this image, ard at once hoy ratu. 
ral, how profound, how exteafive is ; the thought! It wor de: 
fully £2 epreſies the diffipation, the diſtraction that toſſes to and 
fro the affections of man, when he gives himſelf up to crea. 
tures; and the reunion, the concent. ing of theſe ſame affect 
os whea he adheres to God. The fir d ſtate is che fource c UL 


all his agitations, of his 1:corfſtat cy, of lis weak e E, of his 
miſery, The zeco,.d is the origin of his reſt, of his ſtability, 


of his ſtrength an ng of his happizels, To throw a prop“ 
light oa this 1 mult return to a higher p. 15 ciple, 
God is ſuſſiclent to himſelf; in himſelf he fi ds his f. ict s, 
a d caaiot ſeck it "M7: hore: It he extends his affettio:s 
over what he exteriourly produces, it is through bounty, ani 
mot throus en Tee d. I: thus Torcatli 8 himfelf Abend hs 
love remal.s within him, has 1 55 ys a re ferencè to him: a d 
is pot the leſs con acenitrated | In him : ina word, it is hin ſell 
whom he loves, when he loves his creatures. 
Cod, even v hen he diffuſes himfelf Hen here, is therefore al- 


125 11 e 1 * : ” 
vays collected within his urity, 


Matt 


Man, ir this pee is made to the image and reſemblance 
of God: : cot that he can be, as God 18, ſazacie:t to 2 080 1; 


but in this tenſe, that all his affe tions ſhould have à relation 
to God, and aſſume the character of unity, by their re-u 101 
in the unity of God. In loving creatures, and loving himfcil, 
he only flould love God, His love ſhould have no other cen: 
ter, and whillt he takes into view divers other objects, h. 
ways mould! hold faſt to this only object, as to his Pri e. j 
and as s term, IL. os DA his affection $1 pre. ad che 
{clves abroad like thoſe of God, without diff pation, a!! 
13 ays remains collected in God. as God is alv days col 
in himſelf. But that which Gad is from the infi ite exc 
lency of his ature, man cannot be but from the 500 uſe 0 


© to his 


18 2 11 
4 14 1 


1 heart of 
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He at firſt was created in this diſpoſition of tending to- 


to which they led him with eaſe and naturally. In that com 
ſiſted his original rectitude, and the perfect equilibrium of 
his will. But what has happened? Free to tend towards 
God, or towards his creatures, and to diſpoſe, at pleaſure, 


of the motions of kiPheart, he has receded from the unity 


of God, and has carried himſelf to the multiplicity of crea- 

ted objects; he has inverted the eſtabliſhed order, and has pla- 
ed his end in the means which God has given him to ſettle in 
himmel. | | | W 
| ö Our nature being thus perverted by original ſin, man loſk 
hat equilibrium of which I have been ſpeaking. Even after 
WW that this ſin is remitted to him through baptiſm, there remains 
i him a violent propenſity towards the creatures; and though, 
wich the help of grace, be may repreſs it, it happens, alas! 
too often that he yields to it. Theſe objects ſolicit his heart 
and attract it towards them, His affections divide themielres, 
dſbpate themſelves, and diffuſe theritelves over them like 


LY ; 

5 vater. One deſire begets another defire, one pafſion excites 
9 another paffion. The heart wanders, and loſes itſelf in the 
Ls multiplicity, Not only docs ke ro longer belong to God, 


id MW but he no longer belongs to himſelf; he is drawn every way, 
aad is torn, as it were, to pieces. Alternately divers objects 
of lad him away, enflave and tyranraze over him: and as he 

a. ncets with his happinels in none of them, he conſtantly roves 

rrom one to the other; he takes a taſte of them all; diſguſt 

aad ſatiety excite him daily to make new ſays, and thus is he 
un perpetual motion: this is what the ſcripture terms, the in- 

E onffancy of concußiſcence *. The inevitable cauſe of this in- 


10 ! I A F | : : 
ier oyſtancyſ 18, that man cannot poſitbly find in any creature any 
aſc, ung that fully ſatiates him. From hence proceeds the ne- 


Ed of making new trials. "Thus are his affections ſcattered 
© Wen cry way, and find no where any center of re-unton, 
h. Suck is the condition of every finner, without any excepti- 


«cr We <liity which ke 15 under of inceſſantly changing his objects, 


nd lis en: it was that of Auguſtin before his converſion, What 
ech ME! he do when he became docile to grace, which for ſo long a 
cee bad been purſuing him? He withdrew his heart from all 


* WII. ir. 12. 


Vor. T, | D 


wards God alone; all his inclinations were fitted for that end, 
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50 MORALITY 
thoſe creatures amongſt which he was divided: he collected the 
fragments, re-aſſembled the pieces, and carricd towards Got "x 
alone his re-united à ffections. He adhered to this pete „ en 
ty, advanced into it more and more, and entirely eorcentrated the 
himſelf in it, Thus his heart, till then divided and toro, . Cl 
came one, becaule he no longer loved but one object, in w 5 155 ca 
by which, and for which he loved all that God either i 1 1701 
manded him, or permitted him to love. His inconſta=cy, hi. 2 
reſticfinels, his agitations ccaſed, and he e. 1 peace, 5 851 
a d happineſs. EXC 
That which St. Auguſtin eXPe EE PERS is felt by all hot 5 5 
ho have been happy enough to have preſe rred their 191.Gce;1 (it 
| and never. have ſtra yed from God, cr who have returned t9 1 75 
19 tim from ther wanderings with the ſame ſincerity. ihe wt 
i firſt and chief effect of a true converſion, is this recollcctio = 
j of our diſperſed affections; we v ere ſpread abroad, ar God es 
| brings us home to ourlelves : he gathers and re- aſſembles all Jha 
N our fcattered inclivat! ons, and re-unites them in bimſelf; a | 
wt ſhould he allow them to extend to other obje#s, it is "01 0 5 
Bil bring on a diſtraction, but to rivet them ft mare to h! 5 
1 1c £ | | te 
| 1 Cora long tpace ol time, the whole occupation of a lou! Wil. 
| li ij v.ho returns to God ſhout | be to Tecon d ihe atts: Arion of grace : 5 
1 | 4 | : B 20 
1 chat leads it to recollection. Hence obviouſly elo foliinds MF. 
if 7 and retirement, a cuſtody of the ſepſes, a remote from oecal:- i he; 
|| 03S tot Only da gerous, but barely diſfipating. prayer, Fool :-- 
1 thoughts, aud pious reading, that nouriſh both mind an! i 
TM hear . The man who is fiacere ly converted, e Arers upor ins 
WE | man of himſelf, and feels the indiſyenſable recefiity n: 
bf and ſhould it coft him many efforts t to break 8 his vice, i -- 
W | to rerounce his former bad habits, and to betake himdclt % BF © 
W 0;-polite ones, he is over ard above indemnifled. from 1 
1 peace he now enjoys, and to which he had been a franger 5 15 
| Wi tore. This is not whe t ſome PeoP ls, th roug h contem D 17,0 _ 
W || deriſion, may ſtyle a Is or a piece of my Aicir y 1 n 
| {i is ſolid morality, that fits a: d cxtends to all maukind, and A 
1 Ul every rank and condition. 1 8 
| [ il Let us do what we will, let us try all poſÞbl: e means to r 
j der ourfelves happy, we ſhall never attain to it but by a = 84 
1 and peaceable poſſcifion of our heart; and we never ſha] in DC! th 
| | Hl | {els our heart as long as its affeQions are not re-united to 0: 6 4 
wt : | 
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tan never take place as long as it is attached to any creature: 
this is à ctrtain truth fou ded on undoubted experience: : that 
the heart out of God will always be agitated, divided, tora, 
changeable and inconſtaat. Let us then conclude that the 
Mar muſt be fixed in God, and never ſhould be ſeparated 
{rom him. Theſc are fo many axioms aud firſt principles 
But this recollection. and re-umon of tne affections in God 
Das its degrees. The firit and moſt neceſſary 18 that which 
1des mortal fin N 3 that is not ſufficient to eſtabliſh the 
t is not an uncommon thing to meet 
© ſouls, in Other th pure a. ad tree from groffer VICES, 
thatare always diſturbed and agitated: whoſe heart is always 
Litided and diſtracted by a muluplicity of attachments which, 
mough no ways criminal, are not in order nor in rule. The 
trenchments Or mo deration of theſe affections is the continu- 


&T 


A. 


| exerciſe of virtue here below. f we would be at peace 
h ourjelves, and attaintoa perfect re collection! Il God, we 


mult not ihdiilge onrlelves in this multitude of attachments 
ether frivolous or exceitive;- but muſt gradually diſengage 
wietves from them, unei we abio lutely no longer hold to 

ching but God and to his will; wwe muſt regulate our de- 


es. 4!) our affettions, even the molt lawtul, until our heart 


; 1 3 E ER 4; 72 8 . 
tried in 10 tranqutia Hate, as no longer to be volurtanly 
133 1 14 : | 
KUCLDEd by any event. ä 
— 5 * i ©. 4 - 1 
Ehis labauntsot p 19 du: A110, Or FALNEF it el ds only Wie ith 


I. But | obtively affert that it is b diſpentable, in order 


* 4 * 


applies GP ON artn. 11 the retrenchment &f crimi- 
* L R 


Wal attectioags produces in us the etlenced re reſt: 5 the retrench- 


„ V AIR RY ©, 8 5 ; 
Tt Ot HUPENLUYDOUS:ATECEONS, and ol luch as are iawtul, AQUS 
4 . . * c 
a c Fa | * x" bo $8 6 . N 2 1 5 = pb 25 . i h 
f Sand ac onhſtence, which cannot be ad 
y any other endeavour, | | | 


7 - 


Pp. 7 - « ;, 1 5 1 ; . 5 * 

Weich zer mit we imagine that this labour is painful. That 
l ; 6 } 7 3» * 5 3 * 8 
Hary to our happiness, that which leads us to it, 


£ oY 3 : 1 8 *. | Fs y 1 
which 8 y degrees procutes it, ina) poſſibly be difhicult, 
; * * * z , Py a 1 _ Fo 11 4 ; * 
ut it hould not be deemed painful. An inwardd real pleaſure 
%, 
* 1 


never lJeparated from the congueit ot. 2 0 1 55 good 
l | ſource of joy: 


— 


0 nce; from day to d. ay we grow ſtronger 
our VLCTOTICS : ad tha , W which, bein 8 viewed ata diſtance, 
| tobe impoſlible, Lecomes e817 when we come to the 
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Let us believe St. Auguſtin, who no doubt deſerves to be 
credited. From the moment he had given himſelf to God 
his whole life was employed in infinite labours for religion i 
he kept a conſtant watch over his heart, in order to root ot | 
even the ſmalleſt fibres of all human affections; he daily ad. b 


vanced in union with God: in this he found content, and was 
happy. He was the admiration of all thoſe who knew him, 
for that eminent and undiſturbed poſſeſſion of himfelf, which 
no philoſopher ever could come up to. In note of his unt 
ings can you diſcover the ſmalleſt ſign of ill humour, pes 
viſni.efs, ſadneſs, ſorrow, diſguſt, or of repentance for having 

4 - 'S] 
embraced that new ftate of life. With a ſerene and ſteedy 
eye he beheld the approach of his laſt hour, and expired in 
peace with a firm hop e of enjoying eternal bliſs in the bolun 
of his God. Would this have been his lot had he perſevercd 
in the wanderings of his youth ? | 


 - 
7 PIN ; „ma. 
I was pleaſing t6 my/olf, and { was d/7rous ty be pleaſing 1 WM "7 
* 725 1 : 15 a 
| | on 
| W 1 
. ; " I 
I vis is the moſt ancient, the moſt general, the moi! Wi 552 
deeply rooted, the moft dangerous of all the maladies of ou Faw 
/ * . . 1 = 71 
rature: ſelf complacency, and, Avhat is its concomitant, t!t Aube 
Nic 


ecfire of being pleaſing to others. This evil is ſo natural 
us, that we do not perceive it, nor even do we look upon! 
as an evil. It is however a real one, and the root of all e 
From this ſource the defection of thoſe perſect creaturdi 
{he angels took its rife. Their own perſonal perfections va 
a Irare to them; they could not bchold them without be 
dazzled by them, and in ſome ſort intoxicated with tha; 
They took delight in themſelves, appropriated to theme 
th their own advantages, and gloried in them. From hence Wo 
1 pride, their ſpirit of independance, their rebellion aa 
God, their formal diſobedience, whatever the ſubject of 
may have been, their fall, and their dreadful puniſhment, 
This evil muſt needs be a terrible evil, from its having! 


tacked ſuch excellent creatures, even under the eyes 4 : 
im; 


11 
N , 
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himſelf, who overthrew them. The idea I form of it is, that 
iis the fund of the imperfection which is inherent in every 
, creature, and the principle of its defectibility. It is but 
hk through pride that we are penetrable to ſin; and therefore 
1 | ſcripture has pronounced that pride is the root of all ſin. 
" WH God alone has a right to a complacency in himſelf, becauſe 
2 | ke holds all his perfections from the neceflity of his being. But 


0 the creature, which of itſelf, is nothing, and owes all it has 


f to Goll's pure bounty, cannot, without the greateſt 1 juſtice, 
1 take complacency in itſelf. Its firſt duty, its moſt indiſpenſa- 
3 | ble law is to glory 1a nothing, but inceſſantly to refer to God | 
| ' Wc ouly every thought and action, but the very fund ot its 
in being. In this habitual reference its rectitude conſiſts. The 
vn inſtaat it caſts an eye of complacency on itſelf, it is perver- 
100 ted; by thus loving itſelf it neceſſarily becomes God's ens- 


my, it robs him of what is incommunicable in him, which 
is his glory; it withdraws itfelf from God's domain, aud by 
this rebellion loſes itſelf without reſource, becaute iris redu- 
ed to itſelf, that is, to nothing, and is ſeparated from the 
principle of all that is good. ET 

E The ſame evil that loſt the rebcl angel, loſt alſo the firſt 
maso. The devil, from without, acted upon him by tempta - 
oa; but a temptation by far more delicate ated upon him 
more forcibly from within. Taken, like the angel, with his 
on beauty, ſeduced by the deſire of having, as well as God, 


ae knowledge of good and evil, and of equaliing in this 


Sa 3 272 


0 5 ad . PO — . = » . 
2 *. point his Creator, he ſuffered himſelf to be pleated with the 
| nl flattering ſpeech of the devil, who had laid the ſnare into 
5 rich his vanity made him fall. | 
ral © 


= | had therefore reaſon to ſay that this fatal ſelf-complacency 


Ifirſt parent, and what we have inherited from him, with an 


Ms 7 982A o . 7 — . — » 
cn WE 0 ditional malignity which his fin has annexed to it. t is 
we Gs * » P 
" | lo the moſt general. For who is the man who is exempt 
t ber 


g in 


\ WE it? Wo is free from ſelt-love? Who is not pleafir 
* 


mers? We muſt be ſtrangely ignorant of ourlelves not to 
. go | 
Mo <2cr this lurking poiſon. The bud is in our hearts, we 
ao L 
7) 


ring it with us into the world, it unfolds and fortifies itſelf 


L 
0} Lys , = i 
5 ö 1th age, and is the corrupted fource of all our pathos, 
© Wl Oblerre Children, As ſoon as they begin to have any 
!1BY ' 1 8 1 bs * 5 3 1 
1 ( oledge, you will percave this perverſe love which prevails 
ham! 5 by 
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they are aſhamed, under which they groan, and for which the; 


54. MORALITY 
in every ſentiment they have, and in every action they de 
They refer every thing to. t! hemfelyes ; they fancy that ever; 
thing is their due, and are \exed at whate ver oppoſes their de- 
fires, and croſſes their it, clinations. in proportion as they 
grow up, and become capable of re Aletion „ they extend thei: 
{el{-love to more objects; but they conceal it more, Bucaut: 
their reaſon ſhews the injuſtice of it. They diſguiſe ard hid 
it from others the better to obtain their ends; they yly bes 
tor praiſe, and laviſhly beſtow it on others, that they may ha i 
the like in return: in a word, they are in terefted, bars, ctir 
gingly complailant, aud all that they leeniingly do ſor oth: 
5s done in the main entirely for themſclves. Is not this . 
portrait of us all? ES, of co.tempt, euvy and jeaiouly i 
regard to others, 1 in our own regard, we are full of prefiun 
tion, love and | Saleen, | 

The ſaints, ycs even the ſaints, who ſerve God with all t| 
heart, are infected with this, evil as well as others ; bara te: 
ſce- and feel it better than others do, becauſe they are mot 
enlightened from above, are more attentive to themſelves, ard 
are more rigorous in their own co:demnation, At every in 
{tant they find themſelves betrayed into ſentiments of u hic 


humble themſclves before God; they are inceſſantly cue, 
ed in endeavouring to ſtifle them, and find chat the con! 
they are engaged in with themſelves can only end but wit. 
life. But what grieves them the molt is, that this plague lay 
faft hold of their virtues, cf the graces and gifts of God, i 
infects every thing with its poiſon, and finds ever, in bumili: 
ations themſelves motives of vain glory. 

How wonderfully deep are the roots of this evil in the h, 
of man; who hardly has any ſenſe of it until ne begins k Þ 
good earneſt to rootit oft | Ther 1 he feels the impollib lity; 
Tucceſs from his own endea vou rs, even with the joint aſſiftac 
of an ordinary grace. He eaſily may correct hat is Palla 28 
foul and coarſe in it, but the nice and ſubtile bane of it 
ca pc s his notice, Its ſecret fibres ſo hidder ty lurk in tlie! fol 5 
.Ings of his heart, that h 1E 15 not able to difcerr them, 1.8 
Jeſs to unroot them. it is neceſſary tha God | hi nſelf 310 L 
undertake this work; and then when we icave it 15 him, Wi 
GOES it not colt us! What ang uiſh ! what torme ty What i 
ward pa! in do we not experience when he preſfes the 48 
cloſe to force out the corruption! It ſeeras as if ve Were tg 
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to pieces, as if we were divided from ourſelves, as if we wer 
ſtripped, as it were, of our very exiſtence, and reduced to a 


25 ſtate ot An ile e en itſelf. It is but too true: nothing leſs 
y thau a moral annihilation is neceffary, in order to deftroy el: 
i. lors down. to. the laſt roots of it, 0 hoſoever has not go 3: 


„bros theſe operations of the heavenly phyſician, has not. 
| complete idea of ſelf-love, nor of the innate perverſity 6: 
Zur LATUTE, 

From hence we may judge of the danger that attends this 
; 875 i.e on the one hand it is i crafted on our very bowels, 
„aon che other, it is the lource of all fin. No paſſion can 
e med that is not an offspring of ſelf- love; ao vice, that 
u does tot en gender, neit ther is there a human virtue, that doe: 
mn. ao: fpring from 1 it: ic flips into every thing, it extends to every 
ching, and vitiates every thir g. 
cher A detail of the evils which are produced by it would be im- 
ut menſe, and who could exhauſt it? Falſity, boch of words 
mot and of actors, flattery, affectauo.;, dithmuiato,,, iaidcnoud, 
„ ae huma: reſpects and hypocriſy, are all lo may ihoots ot 
ey i ſelt-loxe: from he ce alſo takes bir ch lelf-1:tereft, that _ 
hich WR verfal ſpring of all human actions, winch is the ſource of f 
the many crimes, as well as the 12 5 of ſo many Simulated 
ao, virtues. Ambition, with its i trigues and manoeuvres, its per- 
Ga ficies, meant eſſes 2nd violence has no other origin; pride alſo 
- wit 42d fooliſh va.” ty, flow from the fame head, as wal as raille- 
uc, criticiſm, ſatire, detraction and revenge. 
"od, 1 To what other cauſe can we aſcribe the irreligion, which 
amg in our days infeſts the Chriſtian world, or that unhappy ſect 

of modern hiloſophers? From whence ſo many books, in 

ve hen hich lübertiniſm and impiety erect their Randard? From an 
9175 icching for ſingularity and diſtipction; from a deſire of reputa- 
1y;1it "i tion; from a view of giving the lav to the age they live in, 
UA 42d of -ppearing to be of a mind more firm and exalted, of 
a 12 WY * genius luperior to the reſt of men, and of a diſpoſition inde- 
fit Peek nt of all authority, both divi we and human, And what 
che l this but a daring ſelf-love, that breaks through all rules 


n, 1 and tics, and ruſhes headlong 9 into he utmoſt exceſſes of the 
© oP irrational EXtTAVAgancy, 

im vo The charm of pleaſure is not the o. iy cauſe of the corrup- 
bet 0: boch texes, Varity ac the deſire of pleaſing, has a 
he 108 ſhare i, It is even ge nerally by this that the paſhon 
were MF cites, e are well plea ſed with ourſelves, and we wilh 
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to adorn our perſon and ſhew ourſelves, we wiſh to draw at- 
tention, and to be fought after; becauſe in this is found the 
triumph of fſelt-love. A ſecret pride, a certain ſelf compla- 
cency, a ſtrong deſire of being preferred to others, a ſpite and 
vexation, a jealouly of one's rivals, have at leaſt as much in- 
fluence on the weaknefles of the ſex, as the propenſity of ra- 
ture and the force of conſtitution, | | 

What ſhall I fay of devotion, and of all the ridiculous faulis 
and extravagancies, which ſelf-love has introduced into it: 


re devout people at all times, thoſe who take the leaſt com- 
piacency in themſelves, who are the leaft defirous of pleafino 


others? Do they not ſerve God for their own ſake? Do they 


not efteem themſelves the more, from a fancy that they hare | 


more virtue and piety ? Do they not affectedly difplay ther 
prayers and good works? Do they not diſtinguiſh themſchuss 


by a thouſand fingularities? Are they not pleaſed when they 


attract obſervation? Do they not ſourly cenſure and piouily 
detract their neighbour? 

Great God! wiat en aby's of woes, miſeries and weak. 
nefTes, of faults ax fins of all kinds has been produced, and 


vi continue to the end of the world to be 13 by this 


banetul love that renders us idolaters of ourſelves! Is it then 
ſo difficult a taſk, for man to be convinced that it is his duty, 
as well as his intereſt to pleaſe God, t reſer all to God, to 
acknowicdge that he holds all from God, and that he is to ex- 

ect all from him; that of himſelf he is helpleſs, and canng: 
. from others any iolid good or advantage ? If there be 
a truth that his reaſon points out to him to evidence, is it not 
that all creatures are nothing of themſelves, have nothing v 
their own? And that God alone is the origin, the term, aud 
the centre of all that is good, and of all felicity ? 
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XIII. 
The borders of friendſhip are miry. Conf. B. 2. ©. 2. 


VS thoſe borders are miry between people of different 
ſexes. Love borders on friendſhip : it is ealy to fſtep from 


the one to the other ; but theſe two affections occupy eats in 
| | tne 


p_—_ 
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the mire of love. 


other becomes more intereſting, their g becomes more 


nue, that the bounds marked out by decency and conſcience 
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the heart, that are very different from each other: as much as 
the bottom on which inenaſtip ſtands is firm and fold, 1s 
much is the ground of love {lippery and miry, it yields under. 
toot and finks deep. Theſe two fouls, on their reſpective bor- 
ders reſemble each other, and at firſt, the difference between 
them is hardly perceptible ; one thinks himſelf ſtill on the 
ſteady baſis of friendſhip, though he be already funk deep into 
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It is but too common a thing to miſtake theſe two ſen- 
timents, which are ſometimes ſo intermized in reſpect to 
the ſame perſon, that the ſtep from the one to the other, is 
ſcarcely diſcernible. Thoſe who are thus fituated, imagine 
that they only love each other from the mind, and in the mind, 
on account of a ſimilarity of good qualities, on account of a 
ſimilarity of character and of ſentiment; ſuch, in reality, is 
true friendſhip, whoſe mote is pure and ſpiritual, But 
{rom che bottom of that concupiicence, which holds a cloſe 
communication between the body and the ſoul, exhalations 
ariſe that imperceptibly thicken, darken all former ſerenity, 
and fully the purity of thoſe refined ſentiments. The heart 
is moved, it ſoftens and melts into affection: the fight of each 
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painful: and each in parting takes along with him a remem- 
brauce of the other. In proceſs of time, they converſe with 
greater confidence, they unfold more freely therr ſentiments, 
and truſt each other with their cloſeſt opinions. 

When they have got to this paſs, the fleſh is not tardy in 
being of the party. Their tenſes are awakened, their eyes go 
in ſearch of each other, they meet, and ſpeak a language, 
which the mouth durſt not utter. Still for a time they pre- 
Jume that this affection is pure: they even reject every inde- 
licate ſuggeſtion, and aim at nothing but what 1s decent and 
becoming. But how rare is it, ſhould the 1ntercourle conti- 
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are fo adhered to, as to have no other view than a lawful and 
chriſtian union; and that they ſuperſede till that moment 
every improper familiarity, and every unbecoming liberty! 
Be, therefore, in guard againft ſuch connections, eſpecially 
you young people, whoſe imagination is more lively, and 
whoſe heart is more ſenſible; you, to whom the ſmalleſt 
faults, nay, even the appearances in this kind, are of fo dan- 
gerous a tendency, Rely not on your piety, on the Mo 
1 WAIC 
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which you have of evil, on your precautions, on your reſerv- 
ed diſpoſition, or on the purity of your intentions. When 
you think that you are but friends, you are already ſomething 
more. The interval that ſeparates theſe tho ſentiments, 1s 
imperceptible; the brink is infinitely ſlippery, one Rep more, 
and you fall into the mire, and your weak and vain efforts to 
draw vack, will only plunge you into it the deeper. 

Believe thoſe who are witer than yourſelves. The ſafef 
way is, never to form ſuch connections. Be thankful for the 
ſexere vigilance of your parents, who withhold you from them: 
the more agreeable they may item to be, the greater is 503 
diſpoſition to abuſe them, the leſs you ſee of danger, the 
more is there danger for you, Set not your ſoot on this quick. 
land, you will not withdraw it ſo readily as ou think, To 
a certain point you are maſter of your heart, but the momer: 


in which you are jo, and the moment in Which you are not, 


touch one another, | 
The ſtate in which the danger of theſe connections is the 
greateſt (who would believe it!) is that of matrimony, I be 
extreme liberty which our manners grant to merried woraen 
of going and coming, of receiving and paying vilits, of being 
at balls, aſſeniblies, plays, and of every party of pleaſurs, 
expoſes them much more than the ſingle Rate they were 12, 
in which they were ſuperintended, In this tate they take of- 
fence at being ſo : they think themſelves capable of guarding 
themſelves, and pretend to be miſtreſſes of their 6972 conduct, 
A huſband as little dares to interfere, as he apprehends the im- 
putation of jealouſy ; and is fo much the more reterved in 107- 
ming ſuſpicions and ſuffering them to appear, as they are the 
more injurious, He preſumes on the virtue of his wife, and 
on the known probity of the friend who vitits her. She hertelt 
thinks that ſhe is ſo much the more ſecure, as ſhe fincereiy 
loves her huſband, as ſhe is attached to her duty, and as ite 
has in abhorrence, the very thought of a conjugal breach. 
The friend alſo has no other intention, than that of enjoying 
the converſation of an amiable woman, 

But a perſeverance in theſe ſentiments is of Thort durati- 
on, eſpecially if the viſits be long and frequent. The affect 
on for the hutban'! cools by degrees: he is found to have faults, 
his conduct gives pain: this is communicated to the Friend, 
who forms a deſign of taking advantage from it. At length 

e , a criminal 
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x criminal connection enſues, which is fo much the more tran- 
quil, as there 15 more facility to cloak it. 
Leſs ſeruple ariſes from this criminality, ſhould the huſband 
be the firſt to ſet a bad example, The temptation of not 


being prudent is greater to her, when he, on his fade, is not 


ſo himſelf. Spite and revenge contribute their ſhare. A 
ſtrange revenge! and on whom does it fall? Does the bad 
cumple of the one, authoriſe the imitation of the other ? 
Hulbands, and wives be more reſerved in forming connecti- 
ons, than if you were free; you will be faithful to each other, 
but wn Proporuon as you are attentive to hun them, Reflect 
on the Odious nature of the fin of adultery, and on the perni- 
cus conſequences Which every way attend it. I will enlarge 
no more on this head, TI only add, with a heart-felt ſorrow, 
that it is a horrid thing that marriage, which is a ſtate fo 
poly in the views of religion, which is the ſource of the hu- 
man race, and the baſis of both natural and civil ſociety, 
{ould ſerve in our days, as a veil to libertiniſm, that people 
(ould avail themſelves of it, to live with greater licenti- 
ouſneſs, and that it ihould be leſs reſpected amongſt Chriſti- 
ans, chan it was amongſt Pagans. 
Let us, if it be poffible, return to the primitive inſtituti- 
a of nature, from whence we have hitherto receded to the 
oapofite. extreme. Let wives keep their homes, and attend 
to their domeſtic q οnοm m: let them have an eye on their 
lervants, and preſide over their work; let them nurſe and 


bring up thetr own children; let them delight in their infant 


company; let their going abroad be uafrequent; let them 
deem it a diſhonour to be alone with any one, but their re- 
Pere hiſbands : thus would ceaſe thoſe innumerable diſ- 
orders and ſcandals, which ſo univerſally prevail. 

Young widows may apply to themſelves, what morality 
they Tee here adapted to their Rate of life; in the principles 
of chriſtianity, as well as in the rule of decency, they are 
bound to a greater circumſpection, and to a ſeverer confine- 
ment than married women; ſhould they not marry again, 
they are looked upon to have bid adieu to the world, and to 
hold no other relation with it, than their affairs demand, and 
the well-being of their children. 


XIV. 
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XIV. 

T rough a proud debrjement, and à reſtl ſe lafſitudr, I wn; 

Sind, in withdrawens inyſelf from thee, to throw my/. if 

ruitlefsly into matters of ſorrow, which were multiplying 
te eat Conf, 2 6. 2. N 7 
| it 
8 Ig 1 17 
T. Auguſtin, in the deſcription of his wanderings, las 1 
drawn the hiſtory of the human heart. What he felt, is c 115 
actly what all thoſe experience, who follow their unruly de- TY 
fires. No philoſopher ever painted the patlions with more = 
truth, energy, and profoundneſs. But he only knew his mis WE R. 
fortune after he was freed from it. For the evils which be. on 
fal the ſoul, are very unlike to thoſe of the body. Theis Wl 
are felt the moft at the time we moſt labour under them; a0 
whereas thoſe, whoſe property it is to blind, are never ob- wh 
ſerved, till we have obtained a cure; our eyes then are open, tha 
and we ſee the danger we were in. e 8 - --; 
The recovery of St. Auguſtin was perfect, becauſe it was WT in 

the work of a ſpecial grace, with which he faithfully corre. 

ponded. Then reflecting on the former ſtate of his foul, be 9 4 
clearly ſaw that the paſſions are at once proud and debaſing, ry a 


that they hold the ſoul in conſtant agitation and reftleflnets, An 
that they withdraw it from God, and inceſſantly plunge it in © 
into new cares. Four characters of the paſſions which 1 mea; 
mean to unfold. | In tl 
Great paſſions are commonly ſaid to fall to the ſhare of 
great fouls. In one ſenſe this is true, for where there is a WE ling 
greater ſpring of action and energy, the ſtronger the paſſions WM the ö 
are. But nothing is more falſe, if it be meant, that the pai- 
fions give to the ſoul either grandeur, elevation, or dighity, 
They all degrade and debaſe it, becauſe they enſlave it to ob- 
jets which are unworthy of it, induce it to make uſe of un- 
1 Juſt and ſhameful means to obtain their gratification, and in 
Þ the uſe of theſe objects, they hurry it to extremes which 

1 diſhonor it. „„ 5 
_ - This is pretty much agreed to with regard to avarice, 
{ which renders the foul a ſlave to money; and with regard to 
the love of ſenſual pleaſures, which renders the ſoul a fave 
to the body. Theſe two paſſions, in whatever light they ale 
| 8 | 5 viewed 
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OF ST AUGUSTIN. G1 
viewed, were never reckoned to carry with chem any thing 
that is noble or clevated. But we are apt to think difte- 
rently of ambition, that leads to a deſire of honors, of great 
dignities, and of a great reputation in whatever line it may 
be. 5 | 
However, what are theſe honors? What are theſe dig- 
ities? What is this reputation? When ito are viewed 
in the light which flatters the paſſion, the are but a vain 
ſmoke, devoid of ſolidity, devoid of reality, Honor, in 1t- 
ſelf, is the reward of merit. Does paſhon confider it in this 
light ? Is merit the object which it aims at? Great digni- 
ties carry with them great duties, great cares, and a great fla- 
very: do thoſe duties and ideas tempt the ambidous man? 
Reputation is then only worthy of envy, hen it is founded 
on ſolid titles, on great virtues, on noble actions, oa uſeful 
talents. Are theſe the incentives to reputation, when paſſion 
alone directs? All thoſe diſtinctions and pre-eminences, 
which are the object of ambition, produce no other effect 
than to puff up the ſoul, and feed it with wind. 


7 Beſides, what are the ſentiments which ambition begets 


in the heart? They are ſentiments of preſumption, jealou- 
© fy, envy, and of contempt for others, all low and mean ſen- 
| timents, which the ambitious carefully conceal under contra- 


A manifeſt proof is this, that they debaſe and dithonor them 
in the eyes of others, as well as in their own. Again, what 
means does ambition employ to obtain the withed for ob;:& ? 
In this it particularly ſhews itſelf to be low, ſhameful, and 
diſgraceful. Who is the ambitious man who would be wil- 
ng to have publiſhed all the means he has uſed, and all 
© the projects he has concerted to compals his ends? As to 
the uſe which the ambitious make of their power, it is no 
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The nobleſt, therefore, of the paſſions, is in fact the moſt 
debaſing. | „„ . 


heart with pride, which is the moſt general ſource of cvery 
paſſion, and ſhares in them all, even the very meaneſt: pride 
with regard to God, againſt whom the ambitious man rebels: 
pride, with regard to himſelf; becauſe he eſteems himfelf the 
more when he can indulge his paſſion; and pride with, regard 


ry appearances, and cauld wiſh to hide them from themi-lves, 


| other than to gratify ſelf-intereſt, oſtentation and vanity. 


However, this debaſement eafily reconciles itſelf in the 
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to others, whom he pities or deſpiſes, ſhould they be Ic, 
rich, and leſs in the way of purchaling pleaſures, 
To this proud debaſement there is "confiantly annexed a 
" reſtleſs latitude , w hich 1 is another character of the pailions, 
What does the heart aim at, in all its motions? At hap pi- 
neſs and repoſe. To this is directed ex ery agitation and em er, 
fatigue, which it goes through in purſuit of divers objec, is, | 


18 
It is this hope that buoys it up under a thoufand cares an 
torments, And wh at fruit is produced? None, but tha. if 
ſpending and con: ſuming all its ſtrength in vain, Should. | I 1 
obtain what it defires, will it reſt there? Will it Hop 6 5 ! 
recruit its exhauſted ſirenoth 7 By no means: immediately 5 
new folicitudes, and oftentimes oreater, cloſely follow the $4 
former ; we molt keep ourſelves in the rank we have attair- BY 
ed, we muſt watch over what we have acquired, we muſt 4 


reſerve that fleeting, capric cious, haughty, intereſted beauty, 
What aà ſource of care and anxiety! Abore us we behold 
a higher ſep : incliration prompts us to aſcend to it, Ihe 

rank we are already 1n, raturally leads to it. We have ac- 
cumulated great riches: it is the beſt means to e | 
greater. We are ſatiated and diiguſted with one obje ect, 
heart of itſelf flies to another, w chich attracts us by! its no- 
velty; but this alſo is foon followed by a freſh diſguff. 
Such is the circle of inquietude and Iz ſitude, into which ihe 
paſſions betray us, without ever allowing us leiſure to extri- 
cate ourſelves out of it. What a life! | 

M-anwhile we remove from God, the only fource of han- 
pineſs and repoſe: we may think of him at firſt, but the 
thought being importune, we endeavour to baniſh it; we at 
leaſt loſe ſight of it, and conſider it as an advantage, that 
the idea of G4, and of religion no longer moleſts us, c- 
obſtr is our projects: from forgetfulneſs we fall into a 
fiate of indifference and inſenſibility It ſeems that God is 
nothing to us, that he has no right over us, and that we hae 
nothing to fear or hope for trom him. To this length do our 
paſſions lead us. The number of thoſe who retain any noti- 
on, any fear of God, is the ſmalleſt, And among the others, 
many there are, eſpecially i in this age, who ſtep from liber- 
tiniſm to irreligion. 

Finally the paſfons are a ſource of bitter and of keen ſor- 
row. Their pleaſures are falſe, cheating, rare, tranſitory 


and ſuperficial; whereas their pains are real, frequent, dura- 
ble 
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ble and profound. Beſides the evil which they bring on the 
ſinner in regard to his exteriour poulſeſhons, his health, his 
fortune and reputation, they load him with ſhame and igno- 
miny, ſo as to render him inſupportable te himſelf, and his 
own thoughts burdenous, Under their. doniinion he ſucceſ- 
fively becomes a prey to the moſt violent agitations of mind, 
from whence he drops into a difpuft for every thing, or into 
0 


a ſtill more oppreſſwe lethargy, Too happy could his evils 


end with death, and terminate in annihilatiob. But all en- 
deavours to take up ſuch a pertiation prove vain and fruit- 
) leſs, He therefore lives in a_crucl uncertainty, or in a def- 
„peerate certainty of his eternal. lois, The only thing which 


N in the leaſt compoies him, is that the moment 18 perhaps at 

: a diftance; but of how much? of ten. HArtcen, twenty years 
3 17 uy I 5 * 

v at moſt. The fatal moment comes at laſt. He lived unhap- 

„. pp. and dies a reprobate. 
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the | us {inner does not bchere it; but it is true that the 
E obſtacles which thwart his picaſures, and the bitterneſs 
hich attends them, are the effects of the goodneſs of God, 
ho thereby means to difguſt him of what he enjoys, and 
B bring him back to a pure and au innocent enjoyment, Were 
rot the falſe pleaſures of the world ſtrewed with thorns ; were 
not the purſuit of them generally oppoſed and traverſed; 
were not their fruits excgedingly bitter; did not the ernjoy- 
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him from his wanderi. ges, by cauſing him to know from ex. 
erience, that havpinels 1 1s not to be found where he is in 
tearch of it. Ik the prodigal, after ſome fleeting inſtants ot 
e had not experienced miſery anc hunger, he would 
not have reflected on his paſt conduct, nor would he have 
| ir ed on a return to the bouſe of his Ether, The prefer: 
evil brings to remembrance the good things that are paſt, arid 
excites a hope of poſicfling them again: this is what bring 
back to God the major part of finners. I was happy as long 
as I was innocent; by becoming guilty, Jam become wretch. 
ed; let us therefore return to the path of innocence and of 


Cc 

happineſs, = 

God does not require; even in the ſeverity of the Chriſlizn an 

diſpenſation, that we ſhould taſte of no ſort of | joy; but le WW C 

will have us to know, and even to feel, that true joy is on! 7 . 

to be found in his ſervice; that a pure tranquil conſcience e 

is the ſource of it; and that all. pleaſure which reaſon kf = 

owns, and which religion condemns, 18 . more bitter 

than ſweet. | ci 
By what infatuation therefore do we refuſe to be happy, ne 
ſince the ſtrongeſt of all proofs, which is that of an inward WW tie 
| ſentiment, clearly convinces us that happineſs is not to be is 
0 found in any thing that is unlawful? Why will we not be die 
| erſuaded that the moſt defirable of all things is peace of toi 

| mind, and that we never can taſte this peace, but as we ar ob 
in order, as the body is ſubject to the Toul, as the paſſion int 

are obedient to reaſon, and as reaſon is obedient to God! per 

| In this diſpoſition we make of our duty a pleaſure ; we pol. gu. 
ſeſs God, and poſſeſs ourſelves; we have within us an ines It 


hauſtible ſource of; joy; of a joy that is pure, ſerene, and 0! 
reflection: a joy that does not tire or fatigue, chat admits 0 
no diſguſt, trouble or repentance, 
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OF ST. AUGUSTIN, 63 
XVI. 
My father was unconcerned about wh Eq ming Ja be to thee; or 


whether I was chaſte ;, provided I was beer. Cort. B. 2. 
C, 3. | 5 


PATRICILUs. a citizen of Tagaſte, and in middling 


circumftances, exceeded the bounds of his means to procure 


for his fon Auguſtin the beſt of educations. He ſpared no 


expence to give him che beſt maſters, and even ſent him to 
Carthage to perfect his talents. It is not on this account 
that St. Auguſtin blames him. But he adds, provided I was 


cloquent, he was in no great concern whether I was pious. or 


chaſte, 

That a heathen, or at moſt a catechumen, ſuch as Patri- 
cus then was, mould have been in that temper of mind, is 
nothing very ſurprifing : but that ſuch ſhould be the diſpoff- 
tion of molt chriſtian parents, is what is as aftoniſhing as it 
is deplorable. All do not exceed in expences as Patricius 


did, to cultivate the minds cf their children; but moſt are 


too indifferent about their religion and morals, Their grand 


object is to get them trained to their views of ambition and 


intereſt, which they project for their ſettling in life. If they 


perceive in their children fit talents to advance and make a fi- 


Sure in the world, it is all they with ; and the education they 


gire them 15 ie to that, 


Neverth-lefs religion and morals are the two moſt eſſential 


points of every good education; every thing elſe ſhould bear a 
reference to this, or at leaſt ſhould neu counteract it: it is to 
che intereſt of the children, as well as to the intereſt of the 
parents themſelves, that thele two material articles ſhould be 
the leading ob} ects, as an inattention to them ſeldom fails to 


bring on I or later an unprofitable repentance. But 
| without confining myſelf to what merely relates to parents, I 
mean to e Me the matter in a more exatenhve view, = 


examine whether the preſent education of children be ſach as 
it ought to be in this particular, and to propoſe that, Which, 
in my opinion, might render it more periect. 

in what is it made to conſiſt ? Children of both ſexes 


and 
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MORALITY 


and graceful comportment, and ail aukwardneſs in mien, ge. 


ſture agd motion 15 reh ed. This part of education, which 
18 10 much inſiſted on, is aſter all merely exteriour; it re. 
gards only the body: it is even foreign to what is mol im. 
portant to the body, I mean a good conſtitution, | 
They are taught to ſing, to play on various inſtrument ts, 
to draw, and to paint: a confiderable time is employed! in this. 
particularly with girls: theſe talents have nothing in them 
that is fertous or uſeful; they are only fit to amuſe m future 
tome of their leiſure moments. | 
They are taught geography, 0 ho elements of 
hiſtory, and ſome ancient or foreign languages, I tee no- 
thing in all this befides an exerciſe of memory, a ſet 6: 
words, 815 55 and dates, a very ſlender, frivolous and pe 
cia! erudition, which generally ends in filling their head: 


vich a fooliſh vanity. 


Boys are molliy taught the rules of grammar, of eloquencè 
and poetry, The beſt authors are explained to them, and 
their beauties pointed out to them, they are made to trantlate 


and imitate them in their compoſitions, But even ſuppofing 


khat they were inſtructed in theſe principles with propriety, 


and according to the beſt method, this only ſerves to form 
their taſte for what is termed liberal arts and ſciences; to 
enable them to ſpeak and write with elegance and purity of 
language, to judge properly of productions of genius, ani to 
produce ſome themſelves eicher in proſe or verſe, I call this 
a cultivating of the imagination; but I ſee nothing yet that 
can help reaſon, or benefit tac heart. 

At laſt they are taught philoſophy. But a ftrange one it 
is. A ſubtle, fulſome, oY uſcleſs logic of Ariſtotle; a bare, 
lank morality without any ſubſtance, a metaphylic that con- 
tains ſome great truths relating to God and the foul of mr 
but handled after a dy V and te edious manner. 

It ſhould ſeem that ſcholaitic philofophers had chief. ao 11 


view to {trip theſe three parts af 05 ducation of what ren. 
* 3 <6 


them intereſting . 0 uk ren, of W hat aggrandizes their IC at 
unfolds their foul, and ripe! ' their judgment; and their 


is but to ſiiarpen x their weit, to fit them for diſpute, to "© 
able them ro maintain the pro and the con on the fame 119: 
Ject, to throv 4 leadin 28 L trace into proble INS, and vent Gu" 
qections to attack them, which they take to be, oftentio C 


Polifbly, infolvable; in fhort to anſwer boldly right | 0 
| Art 
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OF ST. AUGUSTIN. 7 
wrong to the queſtions propoſed, and to be well pleaſer with 
themſelves, provided they. are not put to a Rand, Which is 
deemed the height of diſhonour, | 

Natural philoſophy 3 is taught much better now than for- 
merly, It compreliends the laws of moti ion, 2 good deal of 
geometry, e optles, ltatics an R yclroſtaties, the ge- 
nera! | ſy tem of the world, and the e plication of the princt- 
pa; phenomena of nature, This branch gratifics curioſity, 
it engages the mind, and renders it ca] able of application. 
But 100 condary caules are too on awocit upon, the minds 
of youth are pot ratied to the contemplation of the author 
of to many wonders; which Vis beyond a doubt, God's 
firft defign in the creation of the univerſe, . Hence it is that 
religious lentiments ate ſo rare ly .to be found in thoſe who 
he themletves to the ſtudy of natwe, and who have the 
LiNage of it conſtantly betore them, Eb 

Religion makes an article apart, It hardly has a ſhare in 
the other branches of education : it ſeems to be an inſulated 
ſcience, which has no connection with, or any influence over 
the other ſciences: and therefore it is generally the thing in 
which children are the leaſt inſtructed, which affects them 
the leaft, and of which they ate far from having chat idea 
which they ought to form of it. Maſters ſeldom ſpeak of 
it to their pupils, and much leſs think of bringing their leſ- 
ſons to this capital point. This taſk is left to ) preachers, 
whole ſermons are rarely within the reach of youth, 

It is however an inconteſtable principle, that a good edu- 
cation ſhould be entirely grounded on religion, and catirely 
ſlirected to religion: that without t this, all talents are f-ivo- 
Lous or dangerous ; all knowled ge 1s vain, and devoid of ever 7 
ſolid foundation. The object of a 00d education 1s to form 
the mind and the heart of man, and to prepare him, through 
the knowledge and love of his duties, ſor a faithful diſcharge 
of thera in reference to his laſt deſtiration; and I fay, chat It 
is religion alone, taken in its full extent, to which this taſk 
appertatys. It will be eaſy to me to demonſtrate this truth, 
al at the T: Ame time to ſhew, that whatever is true, beautiful, 

ROE and uteful in ail arts and ſcle ices is Fawn from reli- 
or. 

15 come to a detail, let us begin with Pbileſophy, unleſs 
you refer logic to God, who is effentially the truth, who is 
the primitive, the unive verſa] truth, who compre hends in him- 


ſell. 
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Telf all other truths, who binds them together, claſſes and 
fubordinates. them, who is the firſt, and grand link of the 
vaſt chain of ſciences; or rather who is the centre from 
whence they all proceed, and in which they all terminate: 
unleis you teach children, that God is alſo the light which 
guides the eye of the ſoul, and unveils intellectual objects: 


that he is the principle of all certainty, and the baſis of all 


proofs, which in their laſt analyſis are reduced to his veraci- 
ty: unleſs you alſo convince them of the darkneſs, and weak- 
neſs of their own mind, of the illuſions of their imagination 
and ſenſes, which are led away by appearances, of the thick 
clouds which are formed by the paſſions : clouds which take 
from us the ſight of objects, or cauſe us to ſee them dilferent- 
ly from what they are: unleſs you make them ſenſible that 


1 they do not call upon God, in their inveſtigations, in their : 
doubts and difficulties; if they know not how to reſpect the 
bounds, which he has ſet to our knowledge, nor to reſtrain WW _ 
a dangerous curioſity, they infallibly mut go aſtray, and ers: WM _ 
in molt effential matters: unleſs you make them feel, tharc WE 

the cauſe of all the errors and uncertainties of ancient phi- 5 
loſophers, geniuſes in other reſpects great and penetraiing, . 5 
and famous for their application to the diſcovery of truth, is, 9 
that they either knew not God, or did not glorify hin as 4. 
God; what ſolid and intereſting logic will you give them! MW 1}. 


What art will you teach them to diſcover, to prove, to ar- 9. 
range, to unfold any truth? The dry and gloomy analytics 
of Ariſtotle, his cold and ſubtle dialectic, his categories, his 


barren theory of propoſitions, and of ſyllogiſm, will never ba 
open to them the ſources of invention, or furniſh them with _ 
arguments, and with a ſolution of difficulties, ** 

Morality, the precepts of which reach to a vaſt extent, 3 700 
evidently grounded, with all its branches, on religion. Kea- Wt Ihe 
ſon, if left to itſelf, cannot trace it back to its firſt principles, i 


cannot take in all its relations, nor ſufficiently animate us to 
the practice of it. It is religion that fixes the idea of ite 
law of nature, which is the baſis of all other laws, and inva- 
riably determines the objects of it. It is religion that points 
out to us the origin of our duties, in the poſitive will i 
God; the detail of them, in his commandments and prohib: 
tions; the motives for the obſervance of them, in his ſuprewe Wl 

_ dominion, in our relations with him, and in his promiſes 5 
and his threats; the means which enable us to obſerve them, 
| | M 
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in the ſupernatural helps which God offers us, in the ſacra- 
ments, which are the channels of them; in prayer which ob- 
tains them, and in vigilance which guards and preferves 
them. | | | | 
Reaſon alone tells us indeed that we ſhould adore God, 
that we ſhould love him, and pay him an interiour worſhip ; 
and it is of moment, to make youth ſenſible how far it 
guides us in this refpect: but the bare light of reaſon does 


not ſufficiently inſtruct vs in the nature of this adoration, of 


this love and worltip, or in the conſequences, that reſult 
from the practice of them. We muſt receive information on 
theſe objects from religion. . 

Neither are we taught by reaſon the deſtination of man, 


the free views which God had concerning him, or the ſtate. 


in which he was created ; nor does it inform us of the caule 
of the great ignorance of his mind, and the deep rooted cor- 
ruption of his heart; the knowledge of tht ſe particulars muſt 
come from religion. | 

Reaſon affords us but a very ſuperficial notion of the paſh- 
ons, and of fſelf-love that is the principle of them; it prompts 
us but feebly to overcome them, and the means which it ſug- 
geſts for that purpoſe, are equally ſeeble and inſufficient, nor 
do they ſtrike at the root of the evil. 9 
known to us our maladies, and furniſhies us with proper reme- 
dies, | | 


Hitherto I have orly ſpoken of that part of morality, 


which conſiders man as he is in himſelf, That branch which 


conſiders him with a reference to ſociety, whether natural or 
civil, is much more extenſive, The unfolding of theſe ob- 
jects, at leaſt of the general principles of them, cannot in 
juſtice be diſpenſed with in the education of youth, Now 
theſe principles, relating to the origin of ſociety, to marriage 
which is the baſis of it, to domeflic adminiſtration, to the 


right of nations, to political government, to legiflation, to 


the obedience due to laws, and to the knowledge of the laws, 


I defy reaſoa to eſtabliſh them unleſs ſupported by revelation, 


and unleſs they be extracted from the very bowels of the 


| Chrittian religion. 


I now aſk ; a morality like this on which religion reflects 


1 ſo glaring a light, would it not be more pleaſing, more in- 
tes ſtructive and intereſting, more ſatisfactory both to the mind 
them, 2 
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and heart, than that which is generally dictated in the ae 
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this alſo We owe ke demonſtratlon of his unity, the juſt no- 


—— — n-n— re. — 
——— — noe 


Ts it not neceſſary that th fe who are to fill great places in 
ſociety, mould b ve exact notions of all theſe thing $7 or will 
they be made over WW theology, under pretence that the chiet 
know ledge of them comes trom revelinion.? Should it be 
objected that the time 1s too ſhort, tuthciently to treat on o 
vaſt a matter; let the time allotted to natural phil ofop! hy 
be curtailed ; can three or even four years be deemed toc long 
{pace to form a Chriſtian philofopaer ? 

Metaphyſics encc mpaſics the knowledge of God, of the 
human fovi, and of the relations that intervene between this 
foul and body. | But 1t is to zeligion we ON the KRror ng: . ir 
opts of the . exiftence of God, and of his providence, to 


tion of his attributes, their harmony with reſpect to each J ta. 
other, as well as with re ſpect to the free will of man. II 1 ail 25 
theſe matters, what as res fon diſcovered, when left to tle ah hy 
A few truths imperf=fly cone eived, and inte rmixed wit, * 
many errors. To be convmeed of this, we need only read 3 
the ancient Ph hilol 1oÞ! ners. Why then mould ve not pay dus : fe 
honor 10 religion, for the I: e 138 Which 11 has lent to rea ton. ; Wed 
and point out to youth, with particular care; the ad antages i? "« 
accruing from ii : What reipet and love would chey ub. 1 
conceive for it? = us 
Our ſoul, its ſpirituality, By immortality, the orig: of Wi 
its ideas, 105 INNALE PrInc pic © the die of its anon With on 3 
body, their rec? pro ocal e which is the elfect ol ne = 
will, and of che action of Gad, are Wrapt up In dar!. ede 
wickout revelation 5 11 is this at gu! 1s legion in Its re 1 
fearches, and teaches it that which of 1 itielf it never wovic AL 
C ITE from v wh. Hoe IT 


have diſcovered. The ſcriptures are the {01 
St. Auguftin, St. | Thomas, 2 10 $6, riſtian 
have drawn their way of reafoning: is it not a duty to ind, 
cate to youth this jame ſource, in order to excite their warm. 
t. I gratitu de; and fet before them the errors, the doubts: AlN 
nw uncertainties of Prof. ne antiquity ON theie Iimpor tag 


ub ics ? 


2 \ phitoſop! ders 


Wil natural Ph. Hof. ophy be lefs cm leis inſtructive ot 
_ „ 25 — % 3 EE 10 ET. " 11 
uſeiul, 11 uten of con: :1Ng yourlelt O te „ 
effects 1 om ſecondary ce aw you repreſent it to youth it 


moral licht? If ma it the being S Which form the univers, 
vou "Eh. | ſhew them the work of a Creator, infinitely wit, 

1 1 of ny E 14 
Ailte ely DOWET Tit ALC infinite! LY Induſtrious: t vo 10 14 
ES, EG & 7 a I | 
| teach 
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teach them that man 1s the lord ol FI nature, that the Whole 


is deſt ined for his ute; the princi ipal uſe of v hich 1s to glo- 
rify God, to admire his mag ener to acknowledge his 
gikts, ind never to abute them, 5 contemplate how beautiful 
lis manſion of g els mult be, ſince God has ſo laviſhly 
embelliſhed the tranfitory abode Ob his pilg image? bleed 
benefit can acc rue to us Kr. 

3 


that reigus in the unive . "of mne laws v Hie 7 5041 


I 
he conteinplat 100 of the order 
he | ies fo low 
in their production. their Irie reale any Coray, their m otions, 

thc action and reaction; of the admira! able ſtruéture ol or- 
ganized bodies, the al on thing v variety of the Ipecies Of anus 
mals, the aptitude. of their conftitutio 1, mem ters and figure 


for the element which they inhabit, and the food which they 
take in: Th a word, of the zaviling ſpectacle which heaven, 


earth and ſea diſplay, unleſs this contemplation bring us to a 


85 ö 1 N 5 Tot Ea 8 1 Sus 2 ah 
rophant reflechon on the author of fo marvellous a pro- 
[ duction? | 
2 Y 1 1 1 T eee 55 1 f F 1 * y : 4 : 4 77 0 
1 In the wm mente mütitude 01 O neck 8 * Hu cl nature Otters 
1 . - 7 : C1 FL TROY '% 1 - ws . 1 
Gus reection, tne CONHAETAtION Ol the primary cauile. to 

13 1 . „ BE 3 1 
Nich We Mm un TE Ya bv return. 15-19-1071 It obftacie tO. 1NE 


„ 


33 


17 


's litigation of feder cautes, Which is properly the ſtudy 
if { the _natural:ft ; on [the contrary the more he Proccgds in 
5 Ihe diſcovery of cheſe, the more fre: quently mult ne return to 

1 I. ther. and he canndt but oblerve that God 1s the ul. 
= 95 tle, the | {prins, and intelligence of the univerſe. What 

rg Eoconveniency can these be in habituating youth in the £309 

„ admiration and love of Gon in his works, and id taole 

Works which he has created only for man? 

1 3 we cannot take a ſtep in the Rudy of nature, with- 
þ Wii meet)! 2 with obtcumies and n avileries, the eſſenct of bo- 
gs, their 3 atim ate texture, their hi en compotit Gon: the prin- 
5 hy of their formation and propagation, are impenetrable 
— b JUT reſearches ; the hole (Cenis With d! 1fficulties, N 
el alone can reſolve. The naturaliſt who loſes fight of 
8, All od for one inſtant. incvitably muſt Jail in all his atremnts : 
t "of 1 

5 will then be reduce d £6 cha 3ce, that retuge of ignorance 

„ | 1nipiety, or be latished with the vague Word, nature. 
ih bas no meaning, unleſs it mean a primary and intelli- 
i 1 cauſe. | 5 = 
„ at may be eafily perceived, that whilſt I propoſe: a new 
aof pn. iotophy, : as to the ſubſtance of things, I could a 
"00 & thai another omrkod were adopted in the teaching of it; 

| at 
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that it were dreſſed in a proper garb, and in 1ts genuine co- 
ours, that it were animated with life and ſentiment, and 
that ſuch grand, noble, and ſublime matters, Which open 
the moſt beautiful field for eloquence, were treated on, and 
unfolded in an eloquent manner. This no doubt would be 
more difficult, than the adhering to the ordinary method, 
and the barbarous ſtyle of ſchools, It would be neceſſar; 
that the maſters themſelves, ſhould know how to write and 
to ſpeak, But provided they had the leaſt turn to be clo- 
quent, the very grandeur of the ſubject, and the new form 
they would give it, would heat and wind up the genius. Ob. 
ſerie how Plato, Cicero, and St, Auguſtin handle theſe mat- 
ters. How noble, how exalted, how ſpirited are their dif- 
courſes! Are they on this account leſs accurate, leſs metho- 
dical, leſs perſpicuous? Unleſs maſters be animated with 
the ſame fire, they never will teach philoſophy as they ought, 
and never will inſpire a love for it. | 

I therefore conſtitute the eſſence of education in philoſs- 
y. And that the minds of youth may be prepared for! 
1 could with that their firſt ſtudies glanced, as much as poſh- 
ble, on morality and religion. They ſhould be informed ot 
what is ſolid in polite literature, and be taught the uſe that 
an honeſt man ſhould make of it, as well as the danger and 
facility of abuſing it, when vanity engages us in it, and wer 
it is made ſubſerrient to the paſhons. What evils at al. 
times, have not ſprung from poets and orators, from waiter 
of every deſcription, whole fancy, tongue and pen were ge. 
verned by their paſſions. Plato and Cicero, * though hea: 


thens, have demonſtrated that probity ſhould be the effen WM 8 
quality of an orator; and that eloquence ſhould never be em 
101 


ployed, but in the defence and protection of innocence, ju. 
ſtice, and virtue. Horace determines the duty of the pocts: 'M 
which is to form young people to virtue, and withdraw the: Wi 
ears from obſcene diſcourſes, to inſtruct them in precepti; 
pleafing]y and agrecably dreſſed, to correct their paſtions, .. 
relate to them great atchievements, to celebrate the diving. 
to teach them prayers of invocation in public calamitig 
This is what thoſe bright geniuſes, in their intervals of gol 
ſenſe and reaſoning, conceived of eloquence and poetry, Me 


* Plit. in Gorgia. Cic. de Crate 
7 Hor. Epiſt. ad Avguſt, 
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mall we bluſh to inculcate, at their example, the lame max- 
ims on the minds of youth ? 

What ſolid ady N can be reaped from hiſtory, if it be 
confined to the bare knowledge of names, facts and dates. * 


t be not referred to policy, which is the n moraltty of Kates: 


9 


. ir the cauſe be not inv eſtigated of great events, either 10 272 

, the virtues or vices of nations, from the human paſſions, from 
f 2 providence that rules all, and conſtitutes every thing to its 
hilden enas? He who appli es not to hiſtory as a religious 


5 philoſopher, will never be a great n in that line. 

1. I ſay nothing of the other parts of education, which are 
mn merely exterior, or amuſing, or frivolous. Religion ranks 
_ them in their proper place, by teaching us to value them orly 
Te WE they are valuable, or even to diſregard them: to give 
, dem place but as a rational relaxation, Fand neter to engage 
nn chem ſo as to prejudice either duty, piety, or morals. 

. Such 18, in may opinion, the plan ot education, that beſt 
1. becomes an intelligent free being, who is ſormed to the image 
O. of God, whois deſtined to Poſteſs þi im for ever, and is placed 
a: here below during a certain time, to merit this incftimable 
1: poſſeſſion, by an accompliſhment of his duties, 

_ It is religion and morality that teach man theſe duties, 
eben and enable him to ſulfil them: on religion therefore and mo- 
t lit, ſhould the education of chil. dren be grounded, as toon 
50 EE dawn of reaſon and underſtand Ung antes in their mind. 
© 9 \ I know that the leſſons ſhould be ada xted to their age; I 
1 et: # _ that at firſt, they will give 58 little attention to 
ente em, and the manner of conceiving them will be imperfect ; 
m_ but the full comprehenſion of them w ill come hereatter, and 
_ wy much the ſooner, as they began early to imbibe 3 
my þ ie point is to bend their minds that way, and habituate 
__ in religious ideas, as the only ideas that are truly great, 
, e and worthy of à rational being, and form in them, if 
N E may be allowed the expreflion, a moral appetite, This edu- 
Urinit, 1 will doubticfs more or leſs ſucceed according to the na- 
__ ES! ilpoſitions of cluldren, But if true genius be the 
of coll ral and . genius, it is but by theſe means that 
177 . Ill unfold itſelf in en ery child who has the bud of it. 


Who reaſonably can doubt that children chus brought up 
3 11] not, one day, draw every pofſible advantage from their 
Wc nts, both "Bi en and ſociety; that they will not 


3 eme rs t men, capable of the moſi diſtinguiſhed ane 


{2 
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ments; full of uſeful views for public benefit : men of Pate 
morals, and of an irreproacha ble conduct: good father, 
good magiſtrates, excellent miniſters ct religion, the light, 
the example, and the fupport of their fellow citizens. 7 

It muk not be imagined that tis, although ſerious educz- 
tion. is deſlitute of allurements. Morality well expound. 
is the charm of every good mind: of itſelf it has nothing 
that is gloomy. Au able maſter weill lind a thoutand V-ay5 10. 
render it attracting and amuſing to children. 1he moral 0 


. 
tracts of profane authors, are the moſt plealing in tet e 1 
Beſides I do not cxclude the culture ot the agfedabe Bl 


turcs. 5 Mer, 0 
ſucl 1 Jraveing 10 ä 10 not celude 

arts, ſuch as mufie, drawing, and dancing: 60,00 3 1 
lays of youth, nor the exerciſes which give tenth, 55 


115 | c | akiloſor 11 15 
= pliancy, and agility to the body, As to philoſophy, ! 
ol _ ? ? * Ss 0 + 22 $ 
the choice of the matter, and the manner ci treating It, i = 7 
plan be adopted which I have chalked out, it will readily te Wi 
orarted that the ſtudy of it, wil be incomparably more 12 
wt | } : 1 Y M5 : 
tereſting than it 15 at Preient. ns = 
This plan, moreover, is not a mere ſpeculatton: 15.1517 Bl 
practicable. In this kind, as well as in & ery other, = mo g; 
Perfect thould be aimed at, and in the execution We — 
draw as near to it as we can, I do not enter into an 65 par 
= yu 4 . FS 1 2 2 2821 42 REM 4 
tien of the means, that are conduche to tg 206 Wy — Faw 
: _ ade them to the diſpoſitin Wl <> 
of the work. It 18 proper to leave them 0 e mung 
or maſters, The whole depends on their knowecce, pro 
dence, and zeal, Wren once they are put in the WAY, Ut) 


:1] | Jerfee at 1 have here barely ſketched o 
ll Le able to perfect, v hat I have here bare): f teh 
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11288: it is the fundamental! and firft law, it is the fobrce, 
e ; — . a y . 13 A 1 g 1 1127 le 129 
nay he er leis: an cterfnal and UN MULLET 2 
rinciple of the other laws; an stef nale ; oy 
}-: 4 1 N * 1 21 * Ne +: 82 a nv the r1o his O1 TY. 
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option to create man, or leave him in nonentity, But 
creating him, he could not di iſpe nie with hinſelf in e e 
on him this law , and in making it his principal obligation. 
To ſpeak properly, it is not ge effect ot God's will; but it 
rules and directs his V. ill. How ſacred and venerable mutt 
that law be, Which in one ſenſe is the law for God himſclt! 

It is written in the heart of men: written with the finger 
of God, written at the moment that they are born. As 
ſoon as 18900 begins to dawn, as ſoon as they are capa- 
ble of re flection, the firſt thing whick the ſoul percei\es, 
through the help of the heht th: as enito Jitencth E Very man that 
meth into this world, * are the principles of this law : the 
' WW firft ſentiment which the foul experiences, is that of moral} 
good and evil. It is properly from this moment chat they 
cccome men: till then they were only animals gone ned by a 
en jaſtinct. They then, therefore, have an idea of ob- 


A 


ba being who is above them; and when they ſtray from 
I WW this dependence | by an abuſe of their liberty, their conſcience 
11 ſings them, and their re a ſon condemns. them, 

ald 


It is written in the heart of all men; in the heart of bar- 
parous nations, as well as in that of civilized people; the ſa- 
vages themicives are not ignorant of it, It has been, and 
will be Enown at all times zin all places, and wherever man- 


eaſon, and to be claſſed with idiots. For it is in the know- 
doe of this law, that the uſe of reaſon conſiſts, and this 
reaſon is enlightened in proportion as it perctrates further 
into the branches and conſe: quences of 1t, | 

it is every where the ſame, Every where, when conſult 
, It anfwers in the ſame manner; it. is not ſuſceptible of 
«ny change, becaule it does nat depend Gn pre; 
C ation, nor on corventions 


* 
* 


4, 4 
climate, or government, neither 
Wis it ſubfect to the views: or wills of wen. Every where, 
Ft 1 - * 1 — 1} * 0 . . . 
nat w. bich bears the mark of falſchood, injuſtice, and vio- 


55 It! 
. 10 . 3 * . Fa þ v ** © * 1 * 
inc, is looked 1 as bad in It felt, and forbidden anterior- 


Fc ight Ss of man, that which degrees « 7 FAR 1tonors him, is held 
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judice Or edu- | 
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lity. It is, however, evident, that ſuch productions, W hich 
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cal oblige ations between pa rents and children, fidelity to the: * 
enga gements are conſidered, as ſacred and indiſpenſabl- 
duties. 

Nothing can efface this aw k from the heart of man. Hoy 
great ſocver his malice and depravation may be, he fiill re- 
talas in his conſcience a clear ſighted and inexorable judge, 
„hom he neither can decei cine or bribe, In vain does be at. 
tempt to blind himſelf to his crimes, in vain does he employ » 
all the powers of his rea ſon to exculpate his conduct; the 
ſecret deciſions of the law of nature remain fill unſhaken:; p 
they are conſtantly preſent to his thought, whenever he en- 5 
ters into himſelf, and conſtantly pronounce againſt him, 
without leaving him any other reſource; than to acknow] leace Wl 
his guilt, and correct his conduct. 

How then has it happened, that among the 5 62h ers 
of antiquity, and even in the heart of Chriſtianity, elpecia 
ly in our days, there have been men ſo perverſe and 1mpu- 
dent, as to Care avowedly to attack the exiſtence of a natu- 
ral La we; to confound good and evil, and ſtrip human actions 
of all morality ? I own that this appears t me to be in- 
conceivable; for it is equivalently declaring ongſelf a monte: 
before the whole world, I mean a monfter of malice ar 
falichood ; a wretch, who running counter to his Wen b 
conſcience, ſaps the foundations of rel igion, of virtue, ant 
all natural and civil ſociety; gives 2 looſe lo every vine”; Att 
thoriſes every crime, Plunges enk into dar dels, dit; 
der and contuſion, and ſinks his own ſpecies beneath the cc 
dition oi brute beaſts, 

If it be aſtoniſhing that ſuch horrid ſyſems ſhould ha 
been publiſhed, it is. " fill more aftoniſhins, that the wal 
tirgs that contain them, ſhould have becn ſo acceptable, 
ſo much ſought for, and fo much app lauded as they hate 
been by many, who have gore To far ia their infatuation, 28 


to deem them maſter- -pieces, and works worthy of immorts- 


are the moſt crying, and the mott manifeſt abuſe of talents, 
cannot but ſhock every good mind, and excite indignation i 
every good heart; and that they deſerre, 25 well as their alt 
thors, the ſcvereſt animadverſion of their lav's. No robber 
n.0 profiigate, no priſoner is more dargerous, or more puniſt- 

able. But if the exiſtence. of the law of nature cannot lt 


called in cue ion. without the molt g glaring impoſition and 
infincal 
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infincerity, let us conſider what reſults from it, with reſpeR 
to the Chriſtian religion. 

The law of nature points out to us the neceſſity of a ꝛeli- 
gion; it is the bafis and foundation of it; but itſelf is not a 
religion, We do not draw from it any light by which we 
may know, what fort of worſhip God requires of us, nor 
by vhat means vie can 0! btain his favours, cr avert his juſtice, 
that is irritated by our crimes, | 
We draw na light ff from it t kno what the free de ſigns 


2 were of the Creator in for ming us, what end he forme: Tus 
c | for, by what means we may attain it, bat! hap pinets QF mi- 
; ys xwait us after dea ath ; whether man per! ered in the 
uit ſtate in Nen he was created, or whether Fs £ 0 cl: from it 
e throush his own fault, and whether ther” | be a Telource for 

: 15 8. rein? ated a: gain. The ancient philoſophers having loſt 
s | ne tracks of Primitive revelation, or not bei NY able to un- 
-- = rave] it from vulgar traditions, conſults A the law of nature, 
E aad found it ſilcnt on all thoſe heads; and 1 it is Glent ftull to 
_ 4 who either will not, or cannot make application elſewhere, 
v$ 


becauſe they are not its proper object, and depend on the po- 
_ fare will of God. 291 tas it cle early $3585 us to uzrita; 
EL . that a knowledge of all theſe points is indiſpenſably neceſſ- 
erz to us, it leads us to admit of the nece. ty, a 22 coaſe- 
= © "_— ily of the exlſtence of a revelation, 

If there has been a revelation, this ſame natural law tell; 
me that it mu lt! have been as ancient as the world, and muſt 


Rare begun with the human race. That it muſt have been 


2 N 1 . ec N 2 
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9: propagated f. LYON age to age, throu 17 11 the channel of tradition 3 
hat if the track of it has been altered, or evea lot amongſt 
noſt nations, it could not have happened but through their 
_ owa fault: that every man wi can come at any knowledge 
et it, is obliged to ſpare no Pans to acquire ! 3 that mould 
_ doubts or confuſed g glimmerings of it ariſe in his ſou), 
yu ought to pray to God to enlighten him, and that he will 
wy F be re ponſable for his indifference in it, or voluntary igno 
no ir ance of it. | 
lens 5 The law of nature tells me e also, that as man never c ce ud 
On H 8 ive been V. ithout a religion, nd a reveale 24 religion, - 
_ 27 eyed to be ſuch, Deiſm muſt be a chimera, an abſur. dity, 
Wd . ad an impiety: a chimera. becauſe no nation has ever adop- 
nile ed its an abſurdity, becauſe it 15 contrary to this eviden 


ot: 1 fnciple, that it belongs only to God, to preſcribe the man- 
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ner after vrhich he chuſes to be honored, relative to his glory, 
and his views upon man; an impiety, becauſe a Deiſt chiſs 
ta live without a religion, or to form one according to his 
own fancy. 

The law of nature then does not permit us to acquieſce in 
Deiſm; and abſolutely enacts that we ſhould make choice cf 
a religion that has been revealed : now there is not, and there 
cannot be but one that deſerves this title, For it is eviden: 
that idolatry could not have God for its author; Mahome- 
ariſm carries with it all the marks of impoſture ; betide. 
neither idolatry or Mahometaniſm, are ſo ancient as the hu. 
man race; and it is neceſſary that the religion v hich God 
hes revealed, ſhould have begun at that epoch. 

It therefore mult be Chriſtianity, which has no other ori. 
Ein _ that of the world, which ſhews us Jeſus Chi 

romiſed as Redeemer to our firſt arents, immediately : 1 
their fall; which ſhews him to us, Fes. i in the moſt 3 | 
monuments, announced from age to age, by an oral tradit 
to the poſterity of Adam; and tince Moſes, by a written tra: 
dition to the nation from whence this Redeemer was to ta 
birth; which informs us of his nativity, his life, his wife 
his miracles, his death, his reſurrection and aſcenſion; all fact; 
which are averred and inconteſtable; all facts which were 
foretold with all their circumſtances by a long ſeries of pro- 
phets ; all facts which were written by witneſſes, either os u- 
lar or contemporary: Which ew us his Church riſing tro: 
the miſt of prodigies, that were wrought at firſt on th: 
apoſtles by the deſcent of the Holy Ghoſt, and then by tl: 
apoſtles themſelves amoneft all the nations, to whom the; 
_ preached the goſpel; a church chat was eſtabliſhed, and col: 
tinucs to ſubſiſt in ſpite of the fury of perſecutions, and ti! 
{eduRion of heretics : a work that is divine in itfelf, 4 div 4102 
in its execution, divine in its propagation, and its prezert 
tion. 

Finally, the law of nature points out to me in Chriſtian 
ty, the true characters of religion: the homage of the min 
aid to God, in the myſteries which I am ordered to beltere; 
the homage of the heart in the morality which I am enjoine 
to praftiſe : a morality every way holy, that in no 0 00 
derogates from the law of nature, but perfects it in allit 
branches : an homage of the whole man, both as to ſoul at 
| body, in the workup which is exacted of me, in the poſitin 
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70 
precepts which are laid upon me, and 1 in the extertour practi- 
ces which are preſcribed me. 

A religion made for man, in what light ſocver he can be 
righteous or guilty, king or ſubject, rich or poor 
in all ages, in all conditions: and in all fituations in life: 
lickating to all their duties, and preſerving the right of every 
1NLV idual; the ſupport of the indigent, the protection of 
| "the ſtrongeſt and fateſt 
tie of ſociety; and were it univerfally and faithfully pract: 1 
ed, it would baniſh from the world every vice, and introtucs 
every virtue, and would only leave ſuch! imperlections and m: 
fe yIES, as are luitable to the exerciſe of Chriſtianity, paticuez 
22d tumility, 


* 


n fall into fin, when through an urruy inclinalism to fe 
1 115 adonitages, wich are in the low: ft rank 0 of e 


2 42, 


they rexcunce thoſe ou are more exalted and of ite f 
rank, God is truth and his lac. Conf. Book 2. e. 5. 


13 HERE are three claſſes of ood things ; God, and the 
means that lead to him; the ſou: of man and its faculties : 
ll ſenſible objects, ſuch as our body, and all other bodies, 
which exiſt only with a relation to ours, Thoſe of the firſt 
claſs are the moſt excellent; Hole of the laſt, the leaſt eſti- 
mable; the ſoul holds the middle rank; it is good or bad, a3 
it adheres to that which is above! it, or to that which is be- 
neath it. 

God does not forbid us the enjoyments of any of the ſen- 
ible things which he has created, fince it is for us that he 
has created them, that is, for the uſe of our bod: y, and of 
this preſent life. But he does not, and cannot allow us to 


attach ourſelves to theſe things for their. own fake, that we 
ſhould make them our end, that we ſhould ſtop at, and reſt 
in them; becauſe they are beneath us, and becauſe in fact. 

it is a motive of humiliation for us to be united to a body, | 
and to hold to other material beings by means of this body. 
Oar ſoul is deſtined to a far nobler end, and to thoſe alvan- 
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tages that lead to this end. God himſelf, the ſov ercign good, 
the author of all that is good, is its end: it is made 85 enjoy 
him for ever. The good things by which it is forwarded to- 
wards this ejoyme- it, are all moral and religious virtues, 

As our joul is ſpiritual and immortal, it is evident that 
the thirgs which it can reach to of itſelf, and independently 
of. the body, mail be the molt analogous to its nature 
Such is God, who is through! his eſſence increated and 1 immor. 
tal: our foul. therefore, is made for Ged. 

Hence, as there is a natural ſubordination between the 
foul and the body, and between the faculties of the ove, and 
the qualities of the other; fo alſo is there a ſubordination, 
b-rween the thi 2 g8 chat appertain to the ſoul, and thoſe that 
regard! it only relative to the body. Beſides, as this preſert 
lite, which is tranſitory and momentary, bears no Proportio 5 
WW ith the lite to come „ is endleſs and eternal; fo the 
things of this preſent lite, are of a nature incomparably in- 
terior to thoſe of the life to come. | 

God, who is order itſelf, has the refore placed an ordcy 
between the things which he has deſtined tor the berctit of 
man: appointing that this onder baut! rule his efttmatio! 

and affections: Cod appoints that he ſnould let a greater 
value on what belongs to the ſoul, than that wincn Sw 
tains o the body, on what relates to the life to come, chan 
hat concerns the preſent, and that in the concurrence, be 
mould not heñtate to ſacrifice inferiour and periſhable ob- 
jects, in order to ſecure the poſſeffion of ſuperior and eterral 
advantages; and 2 28 God is the ſupreme, the as 9 
the final Eappir els of man, and as he eminently comprehen” 
cvery thing that is defirable, it is evident that man ougbt 
rever to expoſe himſelf to the danger of lofing ſo great 4 a 
bleſſing, by pi referring any thing ele to it, or ev en by cOMP 
ring it with any thing elſe; aud at all times to be diſpoſe! 


— 
* 


' . 
- * \ = 


to Joſe all other adv: Artages, in order to attain this. WI 
{ame reaſon obliges him to give the preference over all eazti- 
ly things, to thoſe W hich are of a moral and . THUG 
order, Tuch as all virtues are, the proper effect of v. hich is to 
unite him to God, even during his abode upon earth. | 
Such is the rule: a moſt juſt, holy, and immutable rule 
which is grounded on the very nature of things. As ma 1 
free in % is choice, he may violate this rule; but ſhould ht 
violate it, he goes againft order, and he find, - The alice « 


| an if s * 
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tie inner conſiſts in knowi 109 tne juſtice of this order, a and in 


* coluctarily tranſgreſſing it; he inverts 15 ettabliſhed hw of 
God, and for an Toferiour advat tage which his paſſions pro- 


pot to him, he makes no account of his ſovereign good: 


ard this is at once the excels ot bliadnels and of! * 
ſtice. | 
5 puniſhes bim by depriving Ka in effect ſor ever, 
the bleſling of which he freely runs the riſk of being _ ; 
prived of, and by taking from him; after this liſe, the thing 
which he went after, to > the prejudice of this ſovercign g good. 
He alſo puniſhes him by inflictir 8 on him fenfible evils, 


which ſurpaſs without any compariſon ail the pleaſures which. 


he enjoyed by means of his ſenſes; and by renderin g his foul 
| a prey to all | the bitterneſs and lacerations of rage and deſpair. 
A chaſtiſement of infinite equity, which puniſhes man in 
chat in which he had finred, and ſubjects him, againſt his 
vill, to the order which he had violated, | 
I What then muſt we do? We muſt re gulate our jud 
E | ments and affections according to truth, according to the law 
140 God; we muſt ſubject ourſelves to the order which he 
22 5 an ed we muſt acer ſuffer our paſſions 'L to pre- 
F 5 over us, as to cauſe us to Names. way it. I do not EX: act 
hat you ſhould i 1mitate the Kalten who felt themfieives hum- 
E bled by the weight and the wants 4 this mortal body: who 


7% 


7 


nd refuſed ev Ty thing. to 118 pleaſurcs. This ſeems to you 
+ N "4 


3 be too ſevere; you do not conceive what freedom, what 
8 ::deperdance, what peace reſulted from it. 
* 


I Enjoy, therefore, the things of this life, but no further 
ws God permits you, accordir g to the meature, the bounds 


1 
Y * 


Fugs 3 are Tolid, and that claim all your af on. N 


n will ha, © it ſo. e850 commands it; your happineſs 
och tem Por | and eternal depends upon it. Vour pailio! us 
2 oppoſe it; but ſhould they be liſtened to? And is 
ea moment tary ſatisfaction of ſo great a value, as that 
2) u ſhould ſacrifice to it the peace of your conſcienc ice, and 
ur intereſt for eternity! Do not wait for the life to come 
£ order to 15 into the 1 and d footer cf ſuch a conduct 
WW in would be too late, a repentance Would be vain, and 
aq e evil irreparable. 


E 5 XIX. 


2 groa ned under it, who g stet nothing but to its necellities 


conditions which he has preſeribed. Let this enjoyment 
1 but luperficial, 3 and Hop your heart be fized cnly upon the 
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XIX. 


All wi.o gray from thee, and who rife e up againſt ee, i tg 


- 
of 


thee perderſely. Conf. wy $ ©. 0 


87. AUGUSTIN taking 2 view of all the pa ſfion s, ſhew 


that the end that man propoſes to himſelf, is to give himf. . 


2 kind of exiſtence which belongs only to Bal: fo that « 


when he ſtrays from him, and rites up againſt him, he Arrive 


to 1mitate him, but with a falſe and perverſe 1M! tatio N 3% 
From whe ce he conchudes that this alone is a proof, ae 
God 1s the Creator of all beings, and that for this very re 3” 
ſon, they cannot entirely withde raw themſelves from . 
| Nothing 3 is more true, nothing is more profound, haz 1 
this admirable thought. It aſcends to the principle of mo | 


evil, which is pride, and an inordinate defire in the intellic+ ; 
creature, of being equal to the Creator. V hat 5 8 0 
rebel angel! 7 This Kntiment which ſcripture puts in hi: 
mouth, I vl cxalt myſelf, and T [hall be like unto 7 6 d 
He aſpired to indep endence, and to be able to ſay, as G0 
does; I am of myſelf, from myſelf I hold all my 1 n 
Man in like manner loſt himſelf; ; by wiſhing to reſem 
God; it was in this that Satan tempted him a" 0 ſeduced him, 
5%. W!! he lie unto gods, 2 20 uh Soo and EVI 

In his degradation man ſtill retains this per; verſe defire of 
imitati: 8 God; a deſire which is evea become more violent 
by his fa 15 aud this is the intimate object, and the ultima: 

end of al his pal Hons, He withes to be as independant 
God; he withes for the enjoyment of all that is bla 
ble, and the exe mption from all that is painful; he is 1mpa 
1ent of controul, and ſpurns sat contradiction, as if ſubiets 
on and Pain did not appertain to his nature: he refers all 
himſelf, and makes himſelf the centre of every thing, 

This defire, diſorderly and abſurd as it is, proves, homer 
his greatneſs and his dignity, It proves that he is created U 
the i image of God, and deftinel to reſemble him ore day alte 
a more perfect manner, when he has rendered himſelf worth 
of che poſſeſſion of him. WW: thall be like unto him, ſays 8 
John, ei: a we /hall fee him ſuch as he is. It is in this tt 


ſemblance that us happineſs W 455 be found. Han 


17 
2 
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Hence the true happinels of man, and his relemblance 
with God, being one and the ſame tning 83 it is in ſome ſort 
natural that the pa! Hons, which propoſe happ pine 15 to them- 
ſelves for their object, ole 4110 have 1 in view this retem- 
plance. But as 155 happiacſs W hich they aſpire to 1s falſc. 
the reſemblance which they. a flest to give us v. ich God, l 
falſe alſo. The fault of the paſſians is not in the defire 


7 
happ ineſs, nor in the pretenſion to reſemble 804 - It 15 in ihe | 


ſ-arch of ha] pineſs out of God, notwithitanding Eis exprets 
by. * 10 
2895 tion, in the fruition of created thiugs, and in the de 
* * - * Fa 1 * 
fire of imitating od, not in the participation of his being, 


0 

but in riſing up agal aft bia, and Abe themſe 
from his dominion. From hence ſprin 2s their var 1ty, as well 
as their crime. I'hey are Vain becauſe they decaive us, by 
rever attalr ing to their object; they are crimirel, becauſe 


/ 
they. invert order, and te: d to a reſemblance with God, 
A ior do the ſoveratonty-of: ; no, 
WAY! C11 Otte n the 10 rerclgnty WP 118 her: 


p 85 5 
That hic ſen bl ſhews that the obje: T of the pathion: 


is a pere © limitation of God is, that they ail bear a falſe 


character infinity. They v viſh that their object were in- 
finite, t! the P. leaf. Ure of dot as t Were A alſo 10, and that 
there Were no e. 0 to their pole ſlio Which 15 evidently to 


ſay, th. our paſſfions indüice us to feek i things craated chat 
in God alone, an infinite good, an infi ite joy, and 
poſſeſſion L | 

Bu: hat God finds only in himſelf, ke will have us alſo 
* 


Je aloe and ſuch is the ublimity of our deftina- 

tion thisie what he has ergraved L cur heart with indelible 
cha e Mai, by taki g his paſſions for his guides, goes 
in fearch cut of: God, of what is only to be fe uad in 


God, and this is his error, his crime, and his mifery. An 
or that de baſes him, de grades hin and bru: 8 him: 2 


. 
1 


crime that corrupts, diſorders and perverts his nature, .and the 
uſe of his ties: a mifery that deprives a PEER 20 this 
life, of the of a ſovereign fel icity, and will rob him for 
ever of th: 3>TcHoan of it. 
Let us ihitztc God; let us endeavour to bear a retem- 
blance with Hh, lat oaly in the mare i in which he would 
have man imita:: =! reſemble him. The rei emblance which 
is to be one da; ur reward and our ha; 05 els, does not be- 


come our preſent Hate, it is Telerr + | for a ſlate of glory. 
Another kind of refemb! ance is propoſed to us here bdlow: 
11 
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84 MORALITY 
it is to imitate Jeſus Chriſt. The Son of God became n man : 
he dwelt amongſt us in order to-ſhew us, in his doctrine, 
his acti 55 and in his 1 a mal truly divine, and: 
imitation of which might be within our wich. - Te dot e. 7 
our paſſions, but to our reaſon, and to our faith that this m- 


del 18 preſented. Whoſcever ſhall form himſelf on the ima 


of tne Son of God, expreſſing in himſelf his ſentiments a 
mas virtues,” will one day be like unto him in glory. On * : 


contrary, wholoever all! have no conformity with this me 
del, v- ill neve 7 partake e of his felicity. 
Let each one, therefore, examire r e and aſk ; have 


J hitherto taken this God- man for the object of my meat 


on? Tama Chriſtian; I glory in the me: But what 
Chriftian but an imitator of Jeſus Chriſt ? 1 am inſtructed 
his goſpel, I gn what he has tauzht, what he has pra 


ed, what he has rar! ced among the beatitides and ung - 
Nas condernn ed. It I do not reſemble him in 16 time Et à 
in actior, what mu = I expe, when he will judge me, 


je Se 
i IO FL. 5541 
confront ' me with himſelf, What will be my Tor 
„ 
Teprodbat! n? 


. 7 ons * * 9 
4 — . pry 1. - *+.5 4 - 3 5 4 2 
ke man, who reflecting an hiis weakneſs, ares 15 af. 
| 4 Noh „7 Fi — * 7 . N 7 , 7 . 4 77 k 75 = 
tr, 25 FU Ih Arcus, } P24 CTLOE 77 ana 223 272 endete. OF, 
. — 


— 
B. 7 E * 


5 | 
CFE b STI N With rea ſon Jud ige on this nzad of othe!: 
from bimſelf. He kgew all his own WEAR: eſs; of which he hat 
made a "Goal eſiay; Sd : new that this weaznels is 1:2 


5 7 
ral to mar, that he is prone to evil, and averſe to what 2; 
7 7 55 ns 2 2 : 
good, and that of himſelf he has ro firength to avoid the oe, 
5 5 : 1 1 . on 
or to practiſe the other. The thing is 
5 3 1 2 1 
ſpeaking. The virtuous Pagars Vere not purely ſo; ard it 
they overcame any vice, they overcame it through vicious no- 
my 
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tives, that were Tf. fed wich pride and felf-love 
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ng 


; — * 
But what our faith teaches us, confirms this truth more 
> ] 
forcibly, We are taught by it gt all the ſupernatural go 
which is in us, 15 du e to grace, taat of e 24 we can do 
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nothing, that we are not c ca pa! ible even of oe good thought, 
or of one good def fire, with rc per to our laſt end. Every 
child of the church profeſſes the belicf of this doctrine, which 
is the foundation of chriſtianit % humility, and of che grati- 
tude vie owe to God. But it is one thing to believe with a 
ſneculative faith, and another in practice to. conform our ſen- 
uments with this belief, ſo as to glorify God in all we fee 
that is good in us, and fever to imagine that we have in the 
leaſt con ributed towards it by our own eadeavours. | 

How rare are the fouls v. 4 are habitually in this 12teriour 
diſpoſition! Where are thoſe to be found, wo continually 
carry in their heart, an intimate conviction of their weaknets 
and impotency? It can only be the effect of a long, or ra- 
ther a conſtant experience. | 

Now I can hardly diſcover more than two ſets of people, 
_— have this experimental knowledge of their miſe ry :: the 

is of thoſe, who, before they gave themiclves totally to 

God, or ſince they hare returned to him, have fallen into ſome 
confiderable fa Ut, the remembrance of which being always 
preſent to their mind, cures them of PROP tion, and keeps 
them ſolidly humble : ſuch were Da» „Peter, Magdalene 
Auguſtin, and many others : the other is of thoſe who ha 
always lived with great purity and ianoceace, but kom 
Gol has tried with great and violent tempt tations; whom he 
has led a hundred times to the brink of the precipice, 1:40 
2 they know they would have infallibly fallen, if the 
all-powerful hand of God had not ſupported them; thoſe 
ſo + 8 in the moſt perfect ſervice of God, have harc ay ever 


1144 


EXNE rienced Fm rellſh or conlolecion 1 ho have met with 


C nothing but dryneſs, aridities and reluctance to what 1 18 od; | 


and! have wo 12 r conflicts with the rebellions >= de- 


4 vraved nature, 


All ſuch ſervants of God, whoſe number is ſmall, if com- 
pared wWith the others have 8 truly humble „hat been 


8 copy Prnctrat ed with a Ugo {e of their milcry, and of their 
W ca; acity of doing any thing that is good. A man who has 


- 


mae ava; atage of k. aowing ky mſeli in EE manrer, ſhould he 


orercom? any pafſion, or acquire any virtue e, is very far ſrom 
I ſciübing the merit of it to himſelf; he Ab <5 all the elory of 
Wit to God alone. He does not prefer hi: Bas to any one, rot 

ven to the greateſt ſinners; perſuaded as he is that if they 
2 rectived the fame graces which he has received, they 
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would have made a better uſe of them than he has done; 
and that if he himſelf had been in the ſame cirxcumfiarce; 
with them, he would have been more wicked than they, 
Thus thought St. Paul, who ſtiled himſelf the firſt of fin 
ners, and 1aid, whatever I am, I am through the grace of 
God, 

Thus thought St. Auguſtin, who acknowledged that oo 
is no in, which any one can commit, but what every ot! 
man might commit, if not preſerved from it by the grace of 
God. Thus thought St. Francis, who ſincerely Believe 
himſelf to be more guilty in che ſight of God, than 
a criminal v. hom he once Jaw going to execution. W. e have 
a difficulty in conceiving how theſ= ſentiments could be in 
the ſaints; we look upon them as pious ezaggerations. But 
it is becauſe we know not, as they did, the great corruption 
and the extreme infirmity of man: it is becauſe we have nc: 
humility: a virtue which does not conſiſt, as it is generally 
reckored, in placing ourſelves beneath v. hat we are, but in 
doing ourlety es the exacteſt and ſtricteſt juſtice. 

As to thoſe who are pure and innocent, but of an ord iga- 
ry virtue; who are not addicted to prayer, and to an interior 
life ; who have not 2 as, zumiliating trials; they re. 
fleck but little on their weaknefs; they have but ani imperfect 
knowledge of it; they are, cherefore, apt to preſume on their 
own ſtrength, and to N wemfelves for their good: 30 
as if they had acquired it by their own induſtry and fidelity 
and it would be well if they did not magnify in their own 
fancy, the little £00. meſs they do, and imagine that they 
have virtues, which they really have not. 

- From hence it happens that they are full of ſelf-loye, ſclf- 
ſufficiency, of eftcem for themſelves, and of a ſecret. eon⸗ 
tempt for others, with whom they Compare themſelves, with 
complacency ; and are moreover ſo b! ind, that the greace telt 

art of them will not know their own Portrait which II 
before them, They think themſelves capable of every thing 
they never heſitate at any thing, and enterprize all things 
Yet they are cowardly, timid, a: d puſillanimous, and are for 
ever in a tremble on their own account. The ſmalleſt fault 
they commit, frets and diſheartens them: they cannot ima- 
give, do they tay, how they came to fall. What pride. 
What ſupine 19orance of themſelves! At the firſt ſhock 
of the ſlighteſt temptation, you ſee them diſconcerted, deject- 
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OF ST. AUGUSTIN. 87 
ad, and on the point of laying every thing aſide. It is be- 
cauſe they rely on themſelves, and not 01 grace. 

They are humble only in words and in the exteriour ; ia- 
wardly they are ruled by a diſguiſed, ſubtile pride, which 
blinds them to their own faults, aad readers them very clear- 
fighted in the diſcovery of thoſe of others. They eriticiſe 
and detract; and in their zeal, they are harſh and ſevere; 
they are forbidding to finners, as if they thould ſay to chem, 
approach me not, for I am pure. 

Theſe fame people are extremely ſelfiſh, and much attach- 
ed to their own will and judgment; they are active, buſting, 
and reſtleſs; they are fond of works that attract notice, and 
of exteriour practices of piety, You muſt not ſpeak to 
them of the mortification of the heart, or of a peace- 
able and quiet prayer: in this their ſelf-love would not find 
its account. Unleſs they move their lips, they think they do 


not pray: cheir heart is dry, they muſt draw all from their 


books. In their notions, mortification confiſts in the prac- 


tice of ſome faſts, Tome abſtinence, or ſome corporal auſteri- 


ty. And we may ecahfily gueſs how much they prefer them- 
ſelves 1nteriourly to thoſe, who lead an ordinary fort of a life. 


But to curb the reflections of the mind, to moderate the 


activity of the will, to reftrain the imagination, to ſuppreſs 
the ſallies of humour, is what they have not the courage to 
do, nor yet the deſign of undertaking, But what would ſuch 
people think, if, on being told that their ſanctity depe ded 
much more upon the action of God, than upon their own, 
they were adviſed to reſt upon him the chief care of it, to 
allow him to act, to give themſelves up to him, and to ſub- 
mit to his operations? 'Theſe are ſo many things of which 
they have no conception, or they treat them as idle and illuſive. 
Theſe people, adds St. Auguſtin, have leſs love for God, 
than converted finners have, becauſe the mercy by which 
God pardons fin, has been leſs neceſſary to them; as if the 
grace which preſerves, were leſs valuable than the remedy 
which cures, and as if they were not as much, and even more 
indebted to. God's goodneſs on that very account. The caſe 
15, that at bottom, they imagine that their juſtice belongs 
to themſelves, and that it is, if not entirely, at leaſt in great 
meaſure their own work; and on this they reſt their hope, 
inſtead of placing it ſolely in God; who, when he crowns 
our merits, crowns but his own gifts. g 
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iO 709 por bleu, ſtiondhip O ſeduction of the mand, when we 


ſay the one to the other, lit ws go, let us do; and when we © h 


bluſh at not Doing impudent 2 Cont. B. 2 2. e. 9. | 
Tavs does St. Auguſtin expreſs himſelf, on account of a n 
cheft which he committed with his companions at the age of : 


ſixteen. This theft had nothing in it that was attracting it 
was of a fruit that was unfit for eati ag, and his own garden 
furniſhed him with better. He owns that, had he been alone, 
he would not have thieved: and he aſcri bes this larceny to the = 
ſeduction by which young e mutually encourage each. 
other in evil doings 
What happened to that great ſaint, Rill h dappens daily. 
Men corrupt, ſeduce and perv vert each other : every thing con- 
curs towards it; example, perſuaſion, and timidity; the bold- 
neſs and ioftigation of tome, and the weakneſs and compliance 
of r The contagion catches and ſpreads welt Uke fire, 
Me all carry within us a certain fund of malice, which i 
not equal ia every one, but more or leſs differs according to 
the mixture of our natural qualities. This fund is the prin- 
ciple of our corruption; but that which haſtens the unfolding 
of this bud, and carries us ſometimes to the greateſt crimes, 
are moſtly our bad connections, and our erigagements in com- 
pany. Man, when alone, cannot be either as good, or ae 
bad as he can be. It is a commerce with others, „ 
his equals, that bends him to virtue or to vice. The bet 
education, the moſt virtuous diſpofitions, the ſtrongeſt reſo- 
lutions can hardly hold againſt the ſeduction of bad company 
we muſt either of necelfity quit it, or preſently conſent to be 
perverted, The miſchief is already half done, when we re- 
main in it after we have known what it is. 13 
For to imagine that we ſhall be able to guard againſt the mg 
contagion ; that we ſhall go no further than to a certain point; FI 
that we ſhall reſiſt the counſels, the examples, the railleries, 
the fear of diſobliging, and a certain proneneſs to an imitation rg. 
of what we lee done by others, that we ſhall ſupport ourfeives WW... 
on all theſe numerous and flippery occafians, through a firm- WF 


neſs of character, a rectitude of intention, through the ſear of 
God 
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God and the fecret admonitions of our own conſcience, 1s an 
illuſſon. We pollibly may hold good for a while, but we 
muſt ſlip back, and finally muſt viel Id. Ile that loves danger, 
will perifh in it. 

Now there is no danger more imminent, more certain, an 
more unavcidable than this. A the world kn nows it, and 

hardly any one guards againſt it. 9 little is the account that 
is made of virtue and innocence! Parents themſelves are not 
ſufficiently cautious on this head in behalf of their children, 
From hence ariſes that deluge 0 every 1<cies of er2mes 
that overflows ſociety. Let people lay what they wit , human 
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cogfellon ? 

Do remorſes arſe, do we mean to return to a_virtuou 
courſe ? The main obſtacle that i-terveres does not always 
proceed from our Fallon s and vicious habits. But we are to 
rendunce our friends, our confidents, our companions of plca- 
ſure and intrigue. 1 nis oft ten fops us. We e e repent 
of the ſteps we have taken, but are unwillirg to draw back. 
At the leaſt attempt of the kind, at the leaſt regret which we 
NF ight expreſs, their looks di ifconcert us; their reproaches 
the x derifions, and their ſcornful p: ty 0 erſet us; we yield, we 


N 


| link more cloſely with them, and become worſe than belore, 


Ot! ten, nay too Comma; 17 1 in our days, hel ie dangerous and 
peradious friends beſet us even on ourd-ath-bed, and try eve- 


ry meaſure to fruſtrate the effects of grace ia thoſe laſt mo- 
ments; we perceive that they. mean our perdition, but know 
not how to avoid it. The; y lay faſt h. MY of 
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92 MORALIT V 
Nay, becauſe it knows itſelf, it feels that it is made for the 


knowle ge of ſomething elſe and becauſe it loves itſelf; it 
has a deſire of loving ſome other object. 

God alone has in himſelf wherewithal to ſatis f himiclf 
in theſe two vaſt deſires; or more properly ſpeaking, he docs 
a0t experience them, becauſe they are. always filled wich the 
knor edge and with the love of his infitite Mc He 
can give to intelligent creatures a deſire of knowing and 9 
loving: but, God as he is, his power does not reach fo fa; 
as to give to a beirg, that is dra vn from nothing, the cap 
city of filliag this dere, with the knowledge and the le 
of itſelf. Hence it is that the creature ſecks aut. off "fot 
what it does not find in itſelf. 

But w here would God have it ſeek for that which can 
ſatisfy this deſire? No where but in himſelf, becauſe ha 
alone can tully ſatisfy it. Did we but reflect a little, arc 
ound the bottom ot our mind and heart, we e ſhould f oon 
diſcover that no other know ledge than he t of God. 10 

8 
other love than that of God, is capa ble f fatisfyine us, be- 
cauſe our deſire of knowled age 2 ad love is bourd!eſs „ and 
only can reſt in a1 object that is infinite. As! long as man 
5 himſelf to creatures, fo long will his mind be curi- 
{o long will his heart de! iconftar t. 


2” ee 2 ſlave to his ſenſes ſince original ſin, he is a long 


while before he knows or loves any thing but throu Zh their 


chanrel. Hence he grows gradually habituated to ite 
only to ſenſible objccts. Eis rea ſon, that is w rapt u; 
corporeal organs, ſees but confuſedly and as thror gh Cal: 
clouds the objects that are ſpiritual; with pain ar felt 
does it reach them, and when it does it cannot 5 FE 


2 


the fight of them. The imagination, the paſſions, dae ſeri. 


ſes, which are for ever active, and the continual warts 91 


the body, immediately call us back to material Cbiects, and 


. 


invite us to take notice of them, to love them and to + Foe 
our happin neſs in them. And this is the ſource of {i} our 
eat ne. of cur inconſtancy, and of our real miſery. Bur 
with all our krowledge of, and with all our love for tete 


* 


things, we ſtill continue in our indigence, in our thirk _ : 


them, and in cur PTLMItIVE emptincls : | and con . 7.10! 
ever reſtleſs, for ever gree dy after freſh knowledge 


attachments, roving ſrom one object to another, 10 the waln 


hope of finding Pe at laſt in v hich we can reſt coatented. 


II * 
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How tormenting mult ſuch a life be! and yet it is the 
life of all mankind, exclufive of thoſe, who preferably to 
"_ thing elſe, give themſelves to the knowledge and to 
the love of God. Theſe find in him reſt to their mind 
and heart. Not that their defire 15 fully fatiated, it cannot 
be fo here upon earth, where God 1s but obſcurely known 
and imperfectly loved. But in the firſt place, they have a 
firm hope that this deſire will one day be ſated; and this 
calms and chears them, Ia the ſecond place, the little they 
know of God in this life, and the ſpark of love which they 
have for him, ſuffice to fx their deſire, and engage them to 
contemn every other © object. Laftly, this knowledge and 
love ih ceſſantly increaſe; the more they defire to know and 
to love God, the more do they know and love him. Their 
peace and ſerenity of mind, the command which they have 
over themſelves, their Jo ference to all natural curioſity, 
and to all human attachments, plaialy prove that nothing is 
waming to them, that they are Jausfed with their preſent 
condition, and that peaceably ſighing after the eternal poi- 
ion of God, they taſte in cheir exile : all the happir nels they 

Uh for,” | 
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74% 1 T ſuffered myſelf” to be chained with pain; w ſhack! ces, 
15 be beaten uit rods of iron burning with fe alc: 72%, Supt 2 
uM, fears, Page and CU. 277265, Cont Its iN 3. 8 2. 


ls this then the picture bf the moſt. agreca able, the moſt 
teaſing, and the "moſt engaging of paitions : ! Of that 
IG the idea of which is {et forth in ſo Hattering a light, 


f and to which the happincſs of life is afüxed? But as > 
g ts ſoackles are a ſource of vexation, and of bitter ſorrows ! 
8 4 oe who are captives and ſlaves to it, are beate with rods 
f red hot iro». Its retigue are jealouſy, ſuſſicions, fears, 
5 gage 7 quarrels, Yes, this is the picture of love: a pic- 
; we ſo much the more Faith! ful, as love is the ſtronger, and 
i de more maſter of the heart. Thus has it been painted by 
1 aſe who were the beſt acquaigted with it, Poets, philo- 


8 iophers, 


„ 
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94 MORALITY 
ſophers, ard other profane authors as well as Chriſtian Vl 


ters, agree in repreſerting it as a paſſion that is the moſt vio. 


- lent, the moſt dreadful, the moſt miſchievous, and the moſt 


tragical, All the hiſtones, all the great events of human 


bfe, all that happers in the heart of families, give teſtimony 


to the truth of this portrait. | 

St. Auguſlin has not overcharged it. He has not even 
expreſſed thoſe fratures which are the moſt capable of exci. 
ting a due horror of it. He has not faid that this paſtor 
was the ruin of the health, the fortures, the honour ard the 
virtue of its unhappy victims; that it was the ſcourge of 
domeſtic peace, of conjugal urion, of the moſt holy duticy 
of nature; that it divided parents and children, huſbands ard 
wives, brothers and friends; that it always has been the 
chief cauſe of all the crimes that are in the world, ard ef 
the misfortunes of flates and of particulars, Had he ſaid 
all this, he would not have ſaid too much, and nothizg buy 
what is atteſted by the experience of every age. 

This is what love is, viewed only as to this preſent life, 
and with reference to its influence on the happireſs of ſocic- 
ty. But what if we confider it through the medium of rel 
giop, and relatively to the laſt end of man? Is there a pall. 
on that extirouiſhes in him more abſolutely the light of h'; 


reaſon and of his faith; that ſaps more powertully morality + 
and piety ; that hardens more the heart to God; that g1ns | 


greater looſe to profanation and ſacrilege, that leads mote 
directly to irreligion, and drags more ſouls into eternal dam. 

ration ? | e 4 
And yct young people, blind and unruly, throw themſches 
with joy into this abyſs of eviis; they haſten to love cor- 
nectiops which are to imbitter heir liſe, and from which, 
perhaps, they never will be diſengaged, The firſt effect of 
this bareful paſſion, is to deafen thoſe whom 1t poſſeſſcs to 
all admonition, to rer.der them incapable of reflection, att 
to ſhut their eyes to every kind of danger to which the 
expoſe themſelves. And, what is hardly credible, all thi! 
this paſſion produces that is ſad, ſorrow ful, diſmal ard del 
perate, ray atrocious, black and ſanguinary, when it 15 c.. 
poſed with art in theatrical pieces and in romances; 15 
charm that raviſhes the ſcul, ard marks it with the derptt 
impre{Þors. It begins only to be well known, if at al 
it ſhould leave rcom for reflection, when the heart is deep . 
. thi 
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the precipice into which the unwary plunge themſelves through 
attraction, and continue to remain in it through a deſpair of 
getting out of it. ws 

At all times philoſophy has been employed in fizding out 
remedies for this paſſion. But what has it propoted.r the 
followers of Ariſtippus and Epicurus have tried to detach 
the ſentiment, and reduce the paſſion to the pure nature of 
it: they have pretended to ſatisfy the arimal inftinct, with- 
out engaging the heart; they have adviſed the erjoyment, 
in forbidding the attachment: in a word, they have ſubititu- 
ted a lewdnels that promiſcuouſly tends to the firſt object. 
for a love that ſtops at, and fixes upon one. This reme dy 
invented by a philoſophy that is devoid of principle and 
ame, this remedy more dangerous than the evil itſelf, and 
which is nothing lefs, than an exceſs of diſſolution and de- 
bauchery, has been almoſt every where the moft adopted, 
the molt authoriſed, and the moſt practiſed. 

Other pluloſophers have propote the ſtudy of the ſciences 
ard of letters; tome, bodily exercries, others to fight againſt 
this paſhon by means of another. Some again have ima- 
| cied that to get free from this paſſion, it is ſufficient to 
| view it in its worſt light, and ſeriouſly to conſider its diſmal 
conſequences. Theſe may be uſeful as preſervatives, but as 
remedies, they are vain and igeffectual, as the patient has 
„ veicher the will, or oftentimes the power to make uſe of 


„ dem. And who are thoſe who have been cured by them ? 
n. Ik any can be named, the number is but ſmall. 

Nothing but the true religion, the fear of God, the con- 
e fidcratioa of eternal truths, the frequent ule of the ſacra- 
WW nents, and the conſtant practice of deeds of piety, can fur- 


15 n1th infallible means of preventing this evil, Or of being 
tat Feed from it. The tribunal of penance 1s a ſovereign reme- 
. o er; and the neglect of this, is the cauſe of the preſent genes, 
ae a corruption. An humble and fincere acknonledgement of 
or faults moves the heart of God, and prepares the foul for 
he WI convertion. A docility to ſalutary admoritions, the fhunrvig 
debe occaſions, prayer, alms-deeds, penitential works, ho! 


„ee onmunion, are great preſervatives againſt relapſes, There 

is no paition fo fironp, no habit ſo inveteratè that can hold 

ech galrſt grace; when we have. recourſe to, ard when we ex- 

t act all from God, and nothing from ourfelves. The point 

-ep u to be ferioully deſirous of a cure, and to take thoſe Reps 
hs 


tat 


| 


. as I rn peep 
— — — — ———— 
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96 _ MORALITY 
that are indiſperſably neceſſary for that purpoſe. Then the an 


* 


difficulties would ſoon leſſen, and preſently van 00 and it his 
would clearly appear, that what is impoſſible to man, 1s eaſy me 
with God, when we addreſs ouricives to him with anti Gece he 
and perſes crance. 5 


XXIV. 


wou 
engi 
of of 
| vices 
| rity 1 
god 
to ch 


rmages of my miſeries, and calcut lated to ads fuel to niy firn 
Cane B. 3. C. 1. ä 


[x young people of both ſexes were as ſincere as St. 4 Au 


] 
guftin, they would acknowledge, that which inſpires hen “ 4 
with 10 keen a tafte lor plays, is the hidden ditp ofition ing a: 
their heart, which goes in tearch of nouriſliment for its pad. | i 4 
NC 16 


ON, Andtoile, 3 nerely to contradict Plato his maſter, woul 
have it that the theatres corrected the paſſions. This vag en 


not true, even in his time, when tragedy was much mor 

grave, and more moral than it is with Us. And as to the ay | #lults 
cient comedy, I carrot think that Api totle ever meant u _ * 
protect it, as it was obſcene to a great degree, molt ſcauc e 
lous: b atyrical. | ne par 
Be that as it will, our ſtave is by no means fitted to chte 
rect che P. aſflons 8, particularly that of love; am ſul Ally C974 35 oO at 
vinced, that if love were abſolu utely bariſned from our fag ners, 
lay- hawfes would be near 17 abandoned. There mull * tha 
tome ſort of love, either grols for the vulgar, or delicateh * t) 
zeople of faſhion, To this pitch are our manners wound q A the 

Corneille, whoſe genius led him to very different objects, vi iptcd, 
forced to accommodate himſelf to it; the fame is to be fa But th 
of Racine, though his taſte and dete vas to imitate the p ' Ir 
reſt age of antiquity; that forms the danger of our *: | 
and that is the chief reaſon why they are proſeribe- i 1 3 
"14S 407 


Chriſtian morality, 


NETS 8 

The ſtage in general; s the ſchool of the ward and coll > he 

ſequently it is 4 5 Antichrinian ſchool. There the world pr „ation 
JJ! 10 8 

fides, and aſſembles its votaries and followers; there « does by? wi 


read its leſſons, which of themſelves are by far too ſecucii 
a 


01. 1 
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and ſeaſons them with every art that is productive of the 
high eſt reliſh, Whoſoever acknow ledges Jeſus Chriſt for his 
maſter, ſhould not put footing 1 into this ſchool; if he does, 
be forgets, at leaſt tor the moment, that he is a Chriſtian: 
and gives to thoſe who are ſuch, a juſt ſubject of ſcandal. 
For after all, what morality does the ſtage deliver? A 
| morality that is entirely conformable to the maxims of the 
| world, and directly contrary to thoſe of the goſpel; a mora- 
lity that is fav ourable to all the paſſions; any other morality 

would be hiſſed. Lov e, ambiuon, and revenge are the great 
| engines of tragedy. Comedy attacks if you W Lill the ridicule 
of characters; but it avowedly declares itfelf, in favour of 
| vices which it encreaſes, palliates and even protects. A ſeve- 


| rity in morals is held out as a rudeneſs, and as an ignorance of 


| 500d breeding. A boundleſs indulgence i is exaced of parents 


to children, and from huſbands to their wives. Worthy peo- | 


ple are &ſguiſed | into tools, and are laughe d at when intrigu- 
ing and cunnirg knaves e them their dupes. As to ope- 
7as, no one is ignorant that the ſole object of its morality 1s 


down to infipidity and diiguſt. 

This is not the only danger that attends plays. That which 
reſults from the players hemſelies is equally great. Cume- 
Ilians vitiate morals as much by their pe cfonal conduct, and 
by the ule which they make of their talents and artifices, as 
the parts ney perform. A woman particularly that appears 
n the ſta ge, what is {he better than a proſtitute, that puts 
pp to auction her youth and her charms, and ſceks to excitc in 


co 

thers, the paſſions which the exhibits ? It is a well averred 
49% * N 
.- Wc, that ſoon after comedians have ſettled themſclves in any 
* Won, th ls of the p: he i: 
enn the morals of the pe ople are no more the fame, and 
Nele \ 


at the youth that hears them and fi equents them is cor- 
—  SWMupt<d, 

But the chief danger to ihe ſpectators, comes from the 
xclators themielves, The exclamations, the applauſes, the 


7 emiions of the multitude, and fo many deciſions on what 
eis, or diſpleaſes the world: and cheſe deciſions make the 
= Wei clt impreffions on tender and unexperienced minds, It is 
"1 8 here ws they learn how formidable the world is in its a 


Id pr bations and its cenfures ; what it eſteems, and what it de- 
„ Wiles, what charms it, and what ſhocks it, 
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98 N MORALITY 
It is certain, that plays are of the greateſt conſequence in 
regard to morals and Chriſtian piety. Thoſe who trequent 
them expoſe, and almoſt always loſe both the one and the 
f they no longer run any riſk, it is becauſe the miſ- 
chief is done already, I will not pretend to determine what 
ſort of a crime it is, to aſſiſt at ſuch repreſentations, A de- 
ciſion of this nature, in order to be juſt, ſhould be perſonal : 
attention muſt be had to I do not know how many particular 
circumſtances, I only ſay in general, that a virtuous and con- 
ſcientious foul, will always conſider the ſtage, as one of the 
moſt immediate occaſions of fin: as a great obſtacle to ſalva- 
tion; as a public ſcandal in the church; as a ſnare laid to en- 
trap innocence and piety; as the triumph of the world, the 
enemy of Jeſus Chriſt, and as the reign of the paſſions, 
The moſt natural idea that we can form of the theatrical 
aſſemblies, 1s to judge of them from the oppoſition that inter- 
venes between them, and thoſe aſſembles where people retort 
to bear the word of God. The attractive that leads to the 
one, is quite contrary to the motive that leads to the other. 
As much as the character of the preachers of e goſpe! is re- 
ſpectable and ſacred, ſo much is that of comedians vetpicable 


and profane. What is recited and ſung on the ſtage, contra- 
dicts in every point, the holy truths that are preached in 
churches. We come from a good ſermon with a defire of be- 


coming better; we come from a ſtage with a ſecret averſion 
to all that 1s pious and P with a reliſh for luxury, vani- 
ty, and diffipation ; with paſſions that are ſet in motion ard 


ready to catch fire. If we be not always decided in favour of 


virtue, when we have heard a ſermon, we are at leaſt moved 
and affected by it; and the good effect which one ſermon has 
repared, may be produced by ſome others. In like manrer 
though the heart may not at firſt ſtep over to the party of vice, 
at the iſſue of a ſtage performance; yet it acquires a ſtronger 
propenſity to embrace it; and what one performance has be. 
n, a few more will finiſh. Laſtly, as au eagerreſs to nou 
Tiſh our fouls with the words of God, is one of the leaſt 
equivocal figns of ſolid devotion, ſo a paſſion for the ſtage 1 
an infallible proof of a diffipated and worldly mind, that 18 
taken up with the things of the earth, and devoid of reliſt 
for thoſe of heaven.” 
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7 ave men who ſeduce by philoſophy, coburing and SIM 
their errors with this name in itſeſf ſo great, jo alluring, and 


{6 noble, Conf. B. 3. c. 4. 


- Sage. — — 
—.— — — 
— — 
4 3 : 


As all ſctences have had their maſters and their doctors, fo 
a/ſo have they had their mountebanks : and we may ſay, that 
| thoſe ſciences that are the moſt intereſting to man, have been 
the moſt employed to deceive him, Philoſophy, which by 
| excellence is the ſcience of man, has been more expoſed to 
this abuſe than any other. There have been eſtimable phi- 
loſophers who have loved truth, who honeſtly ſought for it, 
who defired to find it, firſt with the view of making it the 
rule of their own conduct, and then with that of teaching it 
Ito others: and who had beſides all that penetration of mind, 
mat is neceſſary to diſcover it. But their number has al- 
brays been very ſmall, if compared with that of falſe philo- 
Hophers, who have applied themſelves to this ſtudy, through 
Ranity or intereſt; with the view of appearing, rather than 
pf being wiſe; or even who aſſuming this fine title, have 
made an Open war upon wiſdom and truth. 5 


- 


| Among the Greeks, who had ſo muck and ſo long culti- 
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; pated phbiio!ophy, if we except a few, whole genius and good $ 
ae ve cannot help admiring, though they were not exempt _ 
en crrors, and even very groſs ones, all the others wers 
mountebanks. | ; : | 
Some of them ſought for nothing but to diſpute upon 
5 very thing, 0 eclipſe truth more and more, and to overſet 
„ ching without eſtabliſhing any thing. Such were the 
2 Urthonians, the Sceptics, che Academics : a Jet of impoſt- 
„ ho had nothing elſe in view, but to puzzle the other 
ft ts; to enſnare them with their qubtile tophitms; to untold 
: = | the relources and wiles of a more ingenious than a ration- 
i; dialectic, and who would have delervedly been deemed io 
ub WM” tools, had they been thought to have been perſuaded in 
neſt of their doctrine. 5 | 
Others on the Reps of Ariſtippus and Epicurus, abjuring 
gion and reaſon, deftroying the nature and dignity of man, 
v a | F 2 fixed 
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fixed his final end in the pleaſures of the body, and his wiſdom 
in the means of procuring them with the leaft inconvenicncy 
»0{Eble, They placed the rule of truth in the ſenſes, and 
admitted of no principles of things but matter and chance, 
An excellent philotophy is this, which annuls all moralitz, 
which rejects an intelligent cauſe, and ſinks man down to the 
inſtinct of beaſts . 

Some again, and theſe are the Stoics, were mountebanks 
of xictue; by dint of overftraining it, they rendered it im- 
practicable z the wife among them, were beings who were in- 
acceſſible to all the feclings of humanity : holding their vir- 

tue from their own endeavours, independent of every thing, 

ſuperiour even to the divinity, of which they ſtood not in 
need. What a chimera of wiſdom! What a monſter of 
pride | | V | 

Theſe are the chief ſects of the ancient philoſophy : theſz 
gte the productions of human rea ſon when left to itſelf! The 
f-11ts of the leiſure. of the reſearches, and of the ſagacity ot 
2 ration, that was the moſt curious, and the molt ingenious: 
Oo whom we owe the invention, and even the Perfection ci 
letters and polite arts the ſyſtems of the Greeks, and thor 
miſtakes on natural philoſophy, on morality, on the disine 

ature and on ours, are without number, The longeit itte 
would hardly ſuffice, to acquire and to give to others, any 
tolerable rational notion of their abſurditics in every kind. 
and yet we have extant but very ſmall part of their writings 
which formerly filled whole libraries. | | 

At the birth of Chriſtianity, the philoſophers were more 

wiountebanks than ever. This profefſion wes a trade to 
bring in money; the means to ingratiate th mſclves with the 
rich and the great, and to fhare in their honors and favor. 
They were ſpread almoſt all over the Roman Empire, The 
Chriſtians had no enemies more ſpiteful, more violent, mor- 
obſtinate than they were. Enlightened as they were, it va 
impoſſible that they ſhould not have felt the force of ws 
proofs of the Chriſtian religion, but this made them the 
more vehement in calummatig and perfecuting it. Ther 
were too proud to ſubmit to its myſteries, and to embracc i 
morality that only preackes humility. 55 ; 

However as they ſaw that there muſt be a religion, UL" 
declared themſelves in favor of idolatry, and omitted nuthicg 


in order to juſtly it; they openly protected the worſhip ot 
| | falle 


again 


Had 
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falſe gods, whom in their hearts they deſpiſed; and were not 
aſhamed to prefer to Jeſus Chriſt the heroes of mythology : 
and ſooner than embrace the religion that was announced to 


them, a religion, ſo pure, ſo holy, and ſo becoming the dig- 


n a 
vils, and into the moſt abominable 1acrifices, 


All theſe” horrors were in vogue in Julian's time when 
above half of the Empire was Chriſtian; and this prince ſo 
much extolled by the falſe ſages of our age, is himſelf a moſt 


nity of man, they gave into magic, into conjurations of de- 


ſtriking example of philoſophical cheat and impoſture. To 


be convinced of this we need only read his writings, and fol- 
low him through the chief tracks of his life, and, to reflect, 
that, from his own confeſſion, he exteriourly profeſſed the 


abjured. 


The mixture of the errors of philoſophy with the tenets 
of Chriſtianity, has given birth to moſt hereſies. Their au- 
thors would reaſon, where they ſhould only have believed; 
they were for conciliating either Plato or Ariſtotle with the 
goſpel; they renewed the ancient ſyſtems, which had been 
brought forth in the night of Paganiſm, and which the light 
of revelation had diſſipated. The love of novelty, the itching 
for diſtinction, the defire of forming a ſect, and of being at 
the head of a party, ſeduced them, Philoſophical pride re- 
preſented to them, that it was too humiliating a thing to 
s WH yicld to che authority of the Church, and to interdi&t reaſon 

the examination of our myſteries, From hence have ſprung 
ſo many errors on the Trinity, on the incarnation, on grace, 


10 on predeſti nation, all of them reſting on the ſophiſms of a 
e Wh talle dia lectic. 
75, But never has the reſpectable name of philoſophy been 


more abuſed than 1a the preſent century, in order to give full 
[cope to the moſt monſtrous errors. Men deftitute of morals, 
0: religion and principle have ſtept forth as philoſophers, and, 


the under this title, have fancied themſelves able enough to fight 
tn againſt and overſet every truth with impunity, 
Bev Had they. confined themſelves to an attack on the Chriſtian 
c 3 rniion, that alone would have been a glaring abuſe of philo- 
a phy. For dare they to ſay that the love of wiſdom, the 
e ore of truth, or the love of virtue, engaged them in the con- 
hing ict? Is there one amongſt them all, to whom the moſt in- 
Fn Went charity can aſcribe this motive? A Voltaire, a Roul- 
TALL 8 


F 33 ſeau, 


Chriſtian religion, which twelve years before he had ſecretly 
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ſeau, and their fellow mountebanks, were they ſmitten with 


the love of what is true, and what is good? Were they ever 
ſuſpected of any ſuch thing? Is this the idea which they give ; 
us of themſelves in their writings, which teem with paradox. 
es, fophiſms, calumnies, impoſtures, and the moſt fraudulent g 
diffimulations? and which evidently betray an extravagant F 
pride, ſtubbornneſs, deriſion and farcaſm in their authors | 
They have attacked the Chriſtian religion: but did they f 
in their conſcience look upon it as a human invention? No. t 
I boldly ſay they did not. Had they believed it ſuch, they 
would not have fought againſt it with the weapons of fa, 8 
hood, They would have faithfully produced their probs; y 
they would have ated with the confidence of men who ar: gy 
fure of their mark, who conceal nothing, becauſe they (++ oy 
{ic mſelves equal to all that can oppoſe them. Is this th \ 
caſe? Whoſoever reads the pro and con, with cool reflect. 55 
on, will not be at a loſs to determine, They have been cor 5 
victed of the moſt ſhameful falſiſications, of the moſt glans 3s 
contradictions, and the moſt palpable blunders and ignorante 5 
Did they acknowledge them, or did they retract them * N. ? 
in the leaſt ; they fall went further with the atmo imp WY 
dence ; they never made any rational reply to the works th Th, 
unmaſked their errors and artifices, Voltaire, inſtead 07 5: chil 
gument, has recourſe to banters and pleafantries; tc in: i thei 
roſſeſt injuries, and tne moſt violent and furious tranſpos 55 


of paſſion, Rouſſeau has but one anſwer, which is, that bh: a, 
has been mi ſunderſtood, that his paſſages had been maime, KW: 
becauſe-his whole book had not been quoted, and at the n. ſo m 


ment in which he inſiſts on having been calumniated, he no fh 

eats and more ſorcibly inculcates the very thing he is a them 

led of. 3 8 T} 

They have attacked the Chriſtian religion, But have tie eg an 

ſubſtituted another? For there muſt be a religion, and! hs 

1 revealed religion: this ſound philoſophy demonſt rate willi 

ll They have aimed at deſtruction, and have erected nothing youth 

|t It is not owing to them that the human race is not ſtript oy ple of 

4 every idea of religion. educa: 

ll But poſſibly it way be ſaid that they have been the a licht 

ll files of natural religion. By this, I Tuppole, is meant tl ganceg 
law of nature, For there is no ſuch thing, and no fur relty 
I thing can be, as a natural religion, Natural religion wou mind 


be that, where reaſon alone would diate to man the wor! 


that 


ö 
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that the Deity demands of him, But the light of reaſon does 
not reach fo far; the Deiſts have been forced to own this. 
But at leaſt have they been the apoſtles of the natural law? 
All of them almoſt have attacked it as violently as they have 
the Chriſtian religion, How many Atheiſts, Materialiſts, 
Fataliſts, enemies to providence and to freewill? Voltaire 
makes you as free as your dog! What a zealous defender of 
the law of nature! 
But have they ſhewn any reſpect for morality ? They have 
eſtabliſhed on this head the moſt licentious maxims, which 
Epicurus and Ariſtippus durſt not have publiſhed. They 


make the apology of voluptuouſielſs to a degree of enthufi- 


and virtues. How ſhocking are their notions of marriage, 
the foundation of natural ſociety ! —- 

But probity—they knew no other than that which is 
grounded on perſonal intereſt : this ſays every thing: for when' 
perſonal intereſt becomes the only rule, candour, honeſty and 
every moral virtue is ſapped at the roof, TR 

Have they at leaſt ſpared natural and civil authority. 


They have freed parents from the care of their children, and 
children from the reſpect and obedience Which they owe to 
their parents. They have broken every moral tie between 


din and man; have diſengage! them from all kind of yoke, 
+ 2 3 85 0 1 a . 

{0 and have left them no other law than that which each one 
Me 


Cuſes to take up: they have repreſented all governments as 
ſo many free conventions, which ſubfiſt for every particular, 
no farther, than he himſelf is actually willing to conform to 
xc chem. ER 5 

WH {his is the ſubſtance of the errors which have been colour- 


1B ©: and gloſſed over with the fine name of philoſophy, Has 
= A 1 o . 

110 the public been a dupe to this name? or have people been 
L130 


willing to be ſeduced ? An imprudent, a blind and paſſionate 


ple of a riper age, who, contrary to the principles of their 
education, contrary to their conſcience, and contrary to every 


gances, have not fallen victims to feluftion. A love for no- 
relty, vain glory, a corruption of the heart anda pride of the 
mind cauſe them to ſtray, 5 

= | F 4 Our 


aſm, and hold it out as the mighty ſpring of all great actions 


which are the two baſes of human ſociety? Not in the leaſt. 


youth, may have been ſeduced to a certain degree; but peo- 


* « * 5 . 
light of reaſon and religion, have given into theſe extrava- 
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Our preſent age has not indeed that ſolidity of reflection, 
nor that depth of knowledge which we obſerve in the two 
foregoing centuries ; but, generally ſpeaking, we are too clear 
ſighted to fall into ſuch groſs ſnares, without perceiving them, 
and without knowing the means to avoid them. And ths 
ableſt of our modern philoſophers have not been men of 
parts ſo tranſcending as to captivate mankind through che 
brightneſs of their genius, the ſtrength of their reaſoning, the 
power of their eloquence, or the dignity of their ſtyle, I. 
all theſe reſpects, what are they all put together, when com. 
dared with a Boſſuet ? 
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My pride was diſguſted with the fimplicity of the holy ſcrip- 
ture, and my mind did not prenetrate into the deptn of it. 
Conf. B. 3. c. 5. | 0 


VI OVED with an ardent deſire of true wiſdom from 
the reading of a work of Cicero, and unſatisfled with the 
writings of profane philoſophers, becauſe he did not tin! 
in them the name of Jeſus Chriſt, which he had fucked n 
with his mother's milk, Auguſtin fell a reading the holy {e117 
ture, in order to come at that wiſdom which he was ſo c. 
gerly in purſuit of. But at the firſt farting, two things dit 
guſted him from it: he found the ſtyle of it to be too ſim pl, 
habituated as he was to the eloquence of Cicero; and wi 
all his great genius he could not penetrate the ſenſe of it, be. 
cauſe he was not in the neceſſary diſpoſitions to receive tron 
God the gift of underſtanding, He therefore deſpiſed fcriy- 
ture, becauſe his mind was vain, and his heart corrupted. 

Theſe are the two general cauſes for which theſe divine 
books, in which true philoſophy is contained, ard all that 1s 
uſeſul and neceſſary for man to know, are ſo little relifjed 
even in Chriſtendom. Great and excellent wits, who ar? 

affionate for a Plato or a Cicero, cannot bear a page of the 
Jes ſcripture. 


There are ſome who read it as critics, or as literati, with 


the view of clearing up matters of hiſtory, chronology, or 0! 
| geography 
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free from all affectation. To every one who 1s a competent 


. for their author, we muſt readily be ſatisfied that they ſhould 
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geography, and comparing the original with the verſions, and 
of acquiring a knowledge of the purity and of the literal 
ſenſe of the ſacred text, But to find out the true, the fold 
nouriſhment of the mind and heart, that which lifts man up to 
God, and leads him to admire the deligns of his providence, 
to ſtudy in it the rules of witdom, and what mult be believ- 
ed and practiſed in order to attain to true happineſs, is what 
few perſons do. We are enraptured with the morality of the 
Heathens; we admire their wit, their good ſenſe, the eleva- 
tion of their ſentiments; and the doctrine of the goſpel feems 
deſpicable, both for the thoughts and the manner of expreſ- 


ling them. We blame the book, whilſt we ourſelves are only M4 
to blame; our bad difpolitions, our vitiated taſte and our 
want of judgment are the only caule of 1t. | 44248 
For, to begin with the i yle, would it not have been unbe- +50 
"38-3 * . . Wh It, 
coming the majeſty of God to debalſe himſelf to the orna- 11 


ments of human eloquence, to meaſure and arrange his words 
and phraſes, and to aim at pleaſing men by the rules of an art 
which they themſelves had invented? The more the thiogs 
which God had to fay were elevated, the more intereſting they 
were to man, both on their own account, and on the account 
of the fupreme authority of him who detgred to ſpeak to 


him: the more the expreſſion ſhould be imple, familiar, and 


zuclge, it muſt be evident that the pompous language of Plato 
and of Cicero would degrade the ſublimity of {cnpture, 
Thus judged St. Auguſtin himfelf, when his mind was riper, 
and was more enlightened; and deſpiſing all the fine precepts 
of rhetoric, in his writings and his public diſcourſes, he ap- 
proached, as near as he could, to the fimplicity of holy 
v'rit, 1 5 
When once we are convinced that theſe books have God 


not have been written differently from what they are. God 
ſurely knows after what manner it becomes him to ſpeak ; 
and if nothing comes up to the fimplicity of his expreſſions, 
it 18 becauſe nothing comes up to the majeſty of his be- 
ing. He did not chuſe that in hearing him we ſhould give at- 
tention to the choice and arrangement of words; but that we 
ſnould be affected merely by the truth, by the grandeur and 
v7 the importance of the objects. V 
1 „„ As 
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106 MORALITY * 

As to the thoughts, if the human mind deſpiſe them, it can 
only be ſo becauſe it does not comprehend the It is too 
low to be able to raiſe itſelf up to their height, 4I>5v Narrow to 
meaſure the extent of them, and too ſhallow to fathom their 
depth. Its natural fight cannot reach ſo far. If muſt be 
1 by a divine light before it can penetrate the diverſe 

enſes which the Holy Spirit has hidden under the letter of 
the ſcripture. The Gofpel, as well as the Old Teſtament, 
which bears a relation to it, is a book that is ſealed up, to 
whoſoever has not the eyes of faith; we underſtand it, we 
rel1fh it but in proportion as our heart is N as we are 
humble, and as we are conſtantly united to God by prayer, 

When Auguſtin was entirely converted, and had embrac- 
ed the practice of the evangelical perfection, he received from 
above the neceſſary light for the intelligence of ſcripture. 
He read it with a different ſpirit, and with other eyes, be- 
cauſe his heart was no longer the ſame. He found in it eve- 
ry excellency of reaſon, every ſublimity in the myſteries, and 
every degree of goodneſs in its morality. He looked with 
Contempt on the writings of the "In, BF of which he 

dad been once ſo fond; and he himſelf only became ſo great 
a a philoſopher and ſo great a theologian, becauſe he pene- 
trated more than any one elſe into the profundity of cheſe 
holy books, | ; hea rt, 

Let every one therefore read them with the ſame reſpect, cagern 
and with the fame humility, by taking for guide, as he did, WF He ha 
| the doctrine and tradition of the Church: let us read them WM of hin 
with the deſign of being inſtructed in what we ought to know on 1 
for ſalvation, and for the rule of our conduct. Let us, as St. him 2 
Auguſtin did, join prayer to our reading and we ſhall, each Ml the re 5 
one, ſuitably to his reſpective ſtation, and the duties he has of the 
to diſcharge, receive every light that we ſtand in need ol. diſpoſe 
The difficulties we may meet with, ſhould not diſhearten us, om { 
| becauſe we ſhall always find matter that is ſufficiently clear Nhe was 
to nouriſh and to ſatisfy our mind; and becauſe what we do abode £ 
not comprehend is either unneceſſary, or a mere object of The) 
curiofity, or relates to predictions the eclairciſſment of which ue moft 
is reſerved for future times.. 5 enfnared 

As to the morality of it in particular, which is the partMyith an; 
that is the moſt intereſting to every one, the truth, the beaut) puarded 
and holineſs of it are underſtood no farther than as we ad Hnto the;; 


vance in the ways of God, The beſt means N a” . d mitig 
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OF ST. AUGUSTIN. 107 
derftand it, is to begin by putting in practice what we actu- 
ally underſtand : our lights will increaſe with our piety; and 
the prozreſs of the mind will keep pace with that of the 
heart, | 


2 


XXVII. 


They ſaid truth, truthi; and were refiating it every where ; 
and the truth was not amongft them, Con. B. 3. c. 6. 


Taksk great promiſes of the truth which they did not 
poſſeis, and which they knew they did not poſſeſs, were the 
Manicheans. The more they knew themſelves to be remot=- 
from it, they more did they boaſt that they had it amongſ. 
them; and not being able to gain people's mind by fundamen- 
tal reaſoning, they endeavoured to impoſe upon them by an 
air of aſſurance. This artifice has been practiſed by all im- 
poſtors and mountebanks, and though 1o very trite, it has 
always ſucceeded. | 8 
Auguſtin was ſighing after truth from the bottom of his 
heart, as he here tells us he did: he was ſeeking for it with 
eagerneſs and ſolicitude. But how could he pollibly find it? 
He had the preſumption tobelieve that he could diſcover it 
of himſelf: he was ſeeking for it through the efforts of his 
own underſtanding, without calling upon God, and taking 
him for his guide, He did not ſeek it in the holy ſcriptures, 
the reading of which diſguſted him; nor in the documents 
of the Church to which he then did not belong, not being 
ol. WW dſpoſed to believe without reaſoning. He was wandering 
us, from ſect to ſet; he was reading „ ao came to hand: 
lear be was knocking, as it were, at every door to find out the 
e do abode of truth. | 
& of MM The Manicheans, the moſt ſubtle and the moſt inſidious, 
ſhich me moſt hypocritical and the moſt ſeducing of all heretics, 
enſnared him into their nets. "They aſſured him, and that 
vith an air that eaſily perſuaded a curious, greedy and un- 
puarded mind, that the truth was among them; they let him 
to their errors with a great deal of caution, diffimulation 
and mitigation, feeling, at every ſtep, the ground they ſtood 
| upon, 


eaut) 
e ad- 
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upon, and, quite abſurd and impious as chey were, they con- 
trived to give him a reliſh for them. 

They ſtarted with the profound and difficult queſtion on 
the origin of evil. Obſerving him embarraſſed with the diffi. 
culties which it offered, they pretended to ſhew him the clear 
ſolution of it in the exiſtence of two principles, the one good 


eloquence, their apparent picty, and the affected ſeverity of 
their manners, If he was not entirely perſuaded, he was a 
long while in doubt, and with great difficulty did he r: 
himſelf of it. | | 


genius ſhould have imagined to have perceived truth in a. fyfi. 
em that is fo evidently falſe in itſelf, and ſo ridiculous in che 
detail of it. But the penetration of Auguſtin's wit was a 
ſnare to him on this occaſion. He entangled himſelf in his 
own reaſonings ; and the difficulties which clearly occurred, 
quite overpowered him; not being able to folve them 1a the 
ſuppoſition of ore only principle, he thought he could not 
but agree to the admithon of two, g 
The wreck of Auguſtin is a leſſon to young people, who 
preſuming on their own abilities, take up the idea that of 


tile and knotty queſtions, and to the reading of every book in 
which the great truths of philoſophy and religion are attack- 
ed with captious ſophiſms ; and Tho finding themtclves over. 
powered with the difficulties which they meet with, go over 
to the party of the incredulous, from a notion, that a diffl- 
culty which is unanſwerable to them, muſt be equally ſo to 
the reſt of mankind. What I ſay of young people, I mean 
it alſo of all thoſe who have not ſufficiently applied them- 
ſelves to the Rudy of ſuch matters, and have not Rored theii 
mind with a competent ſhare of knowledge, Had each one 
confined himſelf within the ſphere of his abilities on this 
head, and done juſtice to himſelf, the number of unbelievers 
would not be ſo great. 

In order to help all ſuch to a diſcovery of their miſtake, ] 
ſuall here point out ſome means of diſtinguiſhing truth from 


the things themſelves, e all know in general that falſe- 
hood and truth have their proper characters; that the one 


acver makes its appearance but in the dreſs of che other; 2 
| that 


and the other bad. They completed his ſeduction by their 


We may be ſurprized, and with reaſon, that io bright 


themſelves they are equal to the examination of the moſt ſub- 


Hlſhood, without a a diſcuſſion of the nature of 
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that all thoſe who ſay, the truth, the truth, who boaſt of 
being the depoſitaries of it, who emphatically engage to teach 
it to others, are juſtly ſuſpected of not having it on their fide 
of the queſtion. Nevertheleſs people are not ſufficiently 
guarded againſt thoſe artifices which impoſtors employ to fe- 
duce them: and yet did they take any pains to obſerve and 
ſtudy them, the diſcovery of them would not be difficult, 
with the afliftance of the following obſervations. | 
Be diffident of a ſharp, decilive, and an impoſing language. 
Truth is modeſt, and no ways arrogant: it wiſhes to com- 
mand, but with a ſoft perſuaſion, and doces not ſubdue with 
haughtineſs, Falſehood, oa the contrary, is magiſterial, full 
of pomp and oſtentation; it ſpeaks with an air che moſt af- 
firmative; it tramples under foot all reaſon and authority 
that contradicts it, and allows to thoſe who liſten to it nei- 
ther doubt nor diſcuſſion. Be diffident of a flattering, hin- 
ing and inſinuating language: it always conceals ſome craft, 
and a deſign to cheat. Fruth ſufficing to itſelf, has not 
recourſe to theſe mean ways of currying favour with the 
mind. Its ſtyle is manly, firm, and even auſtere when there 
is occaſion for it; but it does not make uſe of affectation, 
or of a feigned meekneſs. 5 * | 
Be diffident of an enthufiaſtic and fanatic language, that 
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\ ſeeks only to heighten the imagination and to inflame the 
pathions, Truth ſpeaks with energy, but it ſpeaks to reaſon, 
| it excites, it animates and moves, without Randing, mounte- 
- WW bank-like, on treſtles, and without giving into convulſions ; 
and frenzies. 1 5 jp 
> WU Be diflident of all that prefents itfelf with the apparel and | ©9008 
+ | pomp of a vaineloquence. Thoſe diſcourſes that are ſo ela- 1 
- WH borate, fo dreſſed, fo füll of apoſtrophes and of vehement 1 
1 figures, do not wear the Fahy 2 of truth, which is much N 
5 les a friend to the art of oratory than falſehood is. Truth, 1 
is no doubt, has its eloquence, nay nothing is more eloquent NE 
13 than its language; but this eloquence is natural, fimple and Ve ets 
ungloſſed; it Rows from principle; it is ſublime, becauſe it 1 14 
1 does not affect being ſo. [3-408 
m Re diffident of thoſe diſcourſes wherein intricacy, evaſions, Rae 
of equivocations, ſubtle and captious arguments are to be found: þ 36 
ſe- haven nothing is properly untolded, and in which matters F 
ne are repreſen te in an obſcure, dark manner, and deviate from HM i 
nc. the received notions among men: all this carries with it the 1 
vn: - lamp . 
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ſtamp of falſehood, which dares not ſhew itſelf openly, nos 
expreſs itſelf clearly and fimply, Truth is naked; it offers 
plain and fixed ideas, drawn from good ſenſe, and not from 
ſharpneſs of wit; it goes firaight to its mark, and always 
openly ſo; far from leeing darkneſs, it endeavours to diſpel 
It. | | | 

Be alſo diffident of the language of ſarcaſin, of irony, of 
raillery, and of malignity. Falſchood is ſure of its aim, 
once it begins to amuſe and to pleaſe; and it pleaſes by 
means of ſome ſtroke of wit and of humour. But when it 
is unmaſked, it becomes peeviſh, violent and paſſionate, it 
bites and tears to pieces. Truth always is decent, is always 
grave, yet without ſadneſs, it can play ſometimes ; but nevcr 
on ſerious matters, where religion or morals are concerned, 
It is candid, ingenuous and averſe to all that is ſatyrical and 
cauſtic. It attacks and confutes falſehood, but without con- 


tempt, mockery or inſult. It powerfully and even warmly 


defends itſelf, but is free from bitterneſs and gall, and all 
that ſavours of a vindictive ſpirit, | 

' You young people whoſe ſoul is upright, you who fincere- 
ly ſeek truth, and deſire to guard againſt impoſtors, apply 
theſe rules to thoſe you have habits of friendſhip with, and 
to the books you read, They are ſo many indiſputable 


marks and diagnoſticks, which will teach you to diſcem 


rectitude from artifice, candour from diſſimulation, and truth 
from falſehood, | | 2 
But above all, guard againſt yourſelves, 'The moſt dan- 
gerous impoſtors, and the greateſt enemies to truth are in 
your own heart, Theſe are your paſſions. Whatever flat- 
ters them and ſets them at liberty, they try to induce you to 
with it to be true, and they at laſt ſucceed, by making it ap- 
pear to you that it is ſo. Whatever reſtrains or condemns 
them, they try to lead you to judge it to be wrong, Did 
they not ſeduce you within, you would hardly be ſeduced by 
external artifices, The ſeduction at leaſt would neither be 
very dangerous, or of any duration ; the firſt ray of truth 
would remove it. 15 
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I was ſeeking thee by the ſenſe of the fleſh. But thou waft 


more profound than alt that is moſt intimate in me, and ſu- 


periour to all that is mot elevated in me. Conf. B. 3. c. 6. 


AvevsriN engaged in Manichaiſm, thought only of 

hantoms and corporeal images; and under theſe images, he 
repreſented to himſelf not only his own foul, but Cod him- 
ſelf. It was only when grace had converted and enlightened 
him, that he perfectly underſtood that his ſoul was a pure 


ſpirit ; and that God was not only a ſpirit, but the ſpirit of 
ſpirits; that he 1s more profound than all that is intimate in 


man, and ſuperiour to all that in man is the moſt elevated: 
that is to ſay, that God by his intimate preſence, penetrates 
into the very bottom of bodies and ſouls, and that, from 
the tranſcendency of his being, he raiſes himſelf infinitely 
above the height of created intelligences. DE a 

Manicheans are now no longer. But how many people, 


eren among Chriſtians are there {till left, who are acquainted 


with nothing real beſides corporeal ſubſtances, beſides that 
which is ſeen, and that which is felt; and who find it hard 


to perſuade themſelves of the ſpirituality of their ſoul, and 


of that of God? They are all ſenſe, all imagination; they 
have no ideas; they have only images. Exteriour objects 


| firike them, attract and captivate them they perceive no- 


thing farther. Speak to them of the pureſt operations of 
their ſoul, and of the moſt diſengaged from matter, they do 


not comprehend you; becauſe they never withdrew themſelves 
from their ſenſes, to reflect on what paſſes within them. 


Speak to them of the ſubſtantial preſence of God in all that 


exiſts: tell them that it is in God that they have life, moti- 


on and being; they will underſtand you much leſs. They 
have never gone into themſelves to find God. When they 


chance to think of him, their imagination figures him as ex- 
teriour to them, and remote from them; it does not enter their 


minds that they exiſt in him, that all their moſt hidden 


thoughts are preſent to him, and more preſent than they are 
to themſelves: in a word, that they are entirely ſurrounded, 
and entirely penetrated with the divinity; and whilkt it 5 
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all things, the light of reaſon and of religion. 


itſelf above them by its infinite height, it is intimately ust. ' 
ted to them by its infinite depth. | | : 
If there be a truth that is certain, and demonſtrated hy +}. K 
pureſt light of reaſon, it is this; fince it is a neceſſary con. t 
quence, which ariſes from the ſimplicity, and the immengt, c 
of the divine ſubſtance. Why then is it ſo difficult to m v 
to convince themſelves of it!? Why do thoſe who are con. 
vinced of it, pay hardly any attention to it? Two reaſc;; tl 
may be aſſigned for it. The firſt is, as I have ſaid, becay! to 
molt people have no eſteem or love, for any thing but c gte u 
riour objects, and for that which pleaſes the ſenſes, the ima. c 
gination and the paſſions. And therefore, their ſoul is who. 
ly bent towards them; it is totally taken up with them, and m 
all its powers are employed in the enjoyment of them, I. ſt. 
therefore loſes the habit of reflecting on itſelf, on its 0-1 pr 
rature, and on its operations; of knowing itſelf, and 91 th 
knowing God, It is always out of itfelf, and confequent!; {al 
out of God, Every ſpiritual view, every ſpiritual idea i: nai 
foreign to it: it is a torment to it to think of it. At laſt i: pre 
becomes ſo carnal, that it perſuades itfelf that it only exit ; 
for the body, referring every thing to that, and blendins is tua 
ſelf with it; it has no love for, and averſion to any thing but con 
for the good things, and to the evils of the preſent li the 


which appear to it to be the only defirable things, or the 
only real evils. es 
The other reaſon is, becauſe the thought of the preſenc: 
of God within us is attended with moral confequences, hic 
are of an immente extent: with conſequences which are pls. 
ſing, it is true, and comfortable to the virtuous, but are trol 
bleſome and painful to the wicked. This witneſs, v ho it 
infinitely clear fighted, whom we carry in our heart, whom 
nothing eſcapes in any place, or at any time, of what hap- 
ens within us, though the moſt ſecret, and the moſt hidden, 
who ſeverely condemns every evil thought, every evil deſire 
every evil action; who cenſures to a word, to a ſmile, to: 
wink of the eye: this witneſs I fay, is a troubleſome be. 
holder, a vexatious monitor, an awing judge, to whom ſoert: 


: 8 e 
has not an upright conſcience, and aims not at following 1n 


Moft people, therefore, uſe their endeavours, not to + 
move this witneſs, but to rid themſelves of the thought 0 
his preſence ; and becauſe they cannot fly from his 177 Wark 

re proache, 
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reproaches, as long as they dwell in their own heart, they 
carefully ſhun themſelves, and withdraw from their own inte- 


riour ; they ſtifle every reflection, and flee from every object | 


that may give them any; they even uſe means to become in- 
capable of any, and deem thoſe moments to be the happieſt, 
which they have ſpent in idle thoughtleſſneſs and diſſipation. 
So much do they dread a return to God! They fancy that 
they are ſcreened from his juſtice, becauſe they have lucceeded 
to baniſh him from their thought. As if God could forget 
us, becauſe we forget him, and ceaſe to be p:eient to us, be- 
cauſe his preſence troubles and alarms us. 

This, nevertheleſs, is the common error of thoſe, who 
mean to live at their eaſe in their fins. An error which they 


{trive at all rates to be perſuaded of, and thus ſeek to de- 


prive themſelves of every reſource for converſion, For it 


there be a remedy for their evil, it is only to be found in this 


ſalutary thought, which they ſo afliduouſly baniſh, Untortu- 
nate, and infinitely to be pitied, ſhould their endeavours 
prove ſucceſsful the remainder of their life ! 

Are we defirous of quitting the ſtate of fin? Let us habt- 
tuate ourſelves to reflect on ourſelves, to liſten to God in our 
conſcience, and always to keep the eye of our foul open to 
the light which he offers us. This light is only odious to us, 
in as much as we love our diſtemper : it becomes agreeable 
the moment we with for a cure. ! venture to ſay, that we 
are already more than halt converted, when we ceaſe to dread 
the thought of G31, and whea we readily admit of what can 
awaken it in us. This ſame thought, which is the moſt effi- 
cacious to withdraw us from our diforder, is alſo the moſt 
proper to preſerve us from it. Have God conſtantly preſent, 
and you never will ſin: for who can be ſo daring as to fin in 
the preſence of God? | 

Not only does the thought of God kcep us in innocence, 
it is alſo the comfort, the peace, and the happineſs of life. 
Few will believe this, becauſe few make the experiment of it. 
But if any one refuſe'to credit, what reaſon and faith teaches 


him on this head, let him conſult thoſe to whom the thought 


of God 1s familiar, who nouriſh. themſelves with it, and 
conſtantly ſtrive never to loſe ſight of it. f he finds but 
one, who does not loudly prochim, that to this he owes the 
calm, and the ſerenity of his ſoul, the ſupport of his weak- 
gels, the comfort and the ſoothing of his pains, the ſolid Joy 
an 
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and happineſs, ſuch as can be taſted upon earth; he will 
then have ſome excule tor that dreadful forgetfulneſs of God 
in which moſt people live; he Ry even believe that God is 
not the ſovereign good, and that Wd human heart is not mad: 
for him. For my part, it ſeems evident to me, that if the clear 
fight and poſſeſſion of God, bene ielicity of the next life, the 
habitual thought of God mult be the delight of the preſent, 


.. 3 
XXIX. 


Thou takef/t care of every one off us, as if he were glone; and 
thou takefi care of all as of every one. Conf. B. 3. c. 11, 


Ip at the fight of the order that reigns in the univerſe, and 
in every one of the parts that compoſe it, it cannot be denied 
without abſurdity, that there is a phyſical providence that has 
eſtabliſhed ald maintains this order, and whole attention ex- 
tends itſelf tu the ſmalleſt objects in nature; it is much more 
abſurd not to acknowledge a moral providence, that watches 
over mankind in general, and over every man in particular, 

 Infallible as this provideace is, it does not conſrain our 
free will, and it leaves to man the choice of his actions. The 
thing ſhould be ſo: for what goodneſs or what malice could 
there be in human actions, if they were not free? Hence the 
exiſtence of a moral providence, evidently ſuppoſes the exilt- 
ence and the exerciſe of our liberty, It ſuppoſes aiſo a mo- 
ral order, to which all men are ſubject, from their being ca- 
pable of good or bad actions; ſubject, not through a phyfica. 
neceſſity, but through a moral neceſſity, that impoſes on ther 
the obligation of conforming themſelves to certain rules WHO f 
God preſcribes to them, VVV 
It is indiſputable in the firft place that God is the author 
of theſe rules, that he could not diſpenſe himſelf from fte. 
bliſhing them, in creating intelligent and free agents, and that 
he enforces the obſervance of them with promiſes of reward, 
or threats of puniſhment. Secondly, that no actiop, 19 
thought, no deſire, conformable or contrary to theje rules 
eſcapes him; and that his vigilance in this regard, extends il. 
ſelf to all and to every individual. 4 


TE" 


* . 9 
were we to believe that a providence ſo extenſive and ſo Mü 


0 prohibit the other; it is to premiſe and to threaten, As 
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We ſhould not have a proper notion of God nor of his-im- 
menſity, which renders him preſent to all, nor of his infinite 
knowledge, which is neceſſarily inſtructed in every thing, 


tiplied, could cauſe in him the leaft conſtraint, the leaſt per- 
plexity ; or that he only fees things in general, without enter- 
ing into any detail. We ſhould fill, if I may ſay ſo, have a 
more improper notion of his ſanctity, and of his juſtice, were 
we to ſuppole him indifferent to the moral good and evil that 
happen in the univerſe, and were to imagine that there was 
no reward for the one, or puniſhment for the other, 

But it is ſaid, virtue ſuffers here below; it is deſpiſed, it 
is calumniated. Vice on the contrary triumphs; it enjoys 
with impunity, riches, honours, pleaſures. Is this the moral 
order that is fo much boaſted of? Or rather are not all things 
full of diforder in this world? | 

This difficulty is only an apparent one; it ſolely ariſes 
from our not forming a complete idea of moral order. If it 
were confined to this life, did it not extend itſelf farther, there 
might be reaſon to accuſe God of indifference, or of igno- 
rance, or of im potence. Bur the Gb! 


object of moral order with 
reſpect to this preſent life, is not to reward ail that is good, 


1 


and to puniſh all that is eil; it is to command the one, and 


to the effect of theſe promiſes, and of theſe threats, it is re- 
ſerved for another life, where virtue will be eternally happy, 
and vice eternaily miſerable. Order will then be 1nviolably 
obſerved; man will no longer be able to break throug} 
the wicked will be forced to ſubmit to it; and the virtuo 
will have no longer to apprehend, either a violation of it . 
their part, or an infringement of it from any other quarter, | 
It is in this point of view, it is with reſpect to this eternal 
deſtiny of happineſs or of miſery, that moral order is to be 
conſidered. Man is created for an happineſs that has no end: 
but God will have him merit it, becauſe he will only give it 
him by way of reward. Nothing can be more juſt, nothing 
can be more conformable to . In this deſign, he has, 
therefore, placed him for a time on earth; he has given him 
laws, an underſtanding to know them, a wilt enabling him 
freely to determine himſelf to obferve them, a conſcience 
that gives him teſtimony of his fidelity, or that reproaches him 
with his diſobedience, All the neceifary helps for the obſer- 
vance 
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vance of them are liberally offered to him; he is not tonor:; + 
of the promiles, nor of the threats which accompany them. 
Through a generous bounty, God has given him room for- 
pentance; he is always ready to pardon, provided we return 
to him from our heart. 

Meanwhile he leaves each one of us maſter of his conduc 
till the moment of his death; and, during that interval. b 
often permits the wicked to offend him with impunity, tg 
proſper in their projects, and to oppreſs the virtuous, Orden 
ſeems to be violated : and in tact, it is fo on the part of mas. 
and fora while but it is not abſolutely fo, and in itſelf be 
cauſe the promiſes and the threats will wiallibly take plac 
both for the good and bad, at their laſt hour. Then the ſhort 
trial will end; the cterral deſtmy of both will commence. 
The lot of the one will be a bleſſing without any mixture of 
evil, and that of the other will be an evil, without any mix. 
ture of any thing that is good, Then order will be unalicr; 
bly and irrevocably fixed, | 


XXX. 


t cannot be that a ſon, for whom you ſhed ſuch tears, ſppul! 


be loft. Conf. B. z. c. 12. 


TY | 
1 HIS was the anſwer which a holy biſhop made to Monica 
all in tears, who was entreating him to labour at the conyer- 
fion of her ſon. It cannot be, This holy bithop judged that 
tears that were ſo bitter, ſo conſtant, and that had ſuch an 
object in view, could not but be an effect of grace; he julg- 
ed that the pious widow, who had been ſhedding them tor 40 
many years in the preſence of God, did not pray to the Lori 
in vain, and that ſooner or later he would attend to choſe 
tears which he himſelf occaſioned to flow. 
Monica only prayed for the converſion of her ſon : Got 
had the deſign of granting her a much preater favour, 31* 
ropoſed to make of Auguſtin an eminent man in wiſdom and 
in holireſs; a biſhop full of zeal and of charity; one of the 
moſt illurious defenders of the faith, and the moſt brilliant 


luminary of the Church, Fifteen years of prayers pot M 
| | amen 
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umentations were not too much for ſo great a benefit. He 
had alſo in view that the mother ſhould lanctify herſelf by 
ber tears; and that the prayers of the mother for her ſon, 
mould de equally uſeſul to both. | 

Did mankind know how nearly God connects the faves: 
0, and even the holineſs of children, with the prayers and 
the tears of their parents; did mothers in particular, who 
have the moſt fondueſs for them, direct this ſondneſfs to its 
proper object, to the object v. hich chriſtiau mothers ought to 
have in view above eve! ry thing elie, ſanctity in ſome mcature 
would be propagated with the blood; and children would be 

indebted to their parents lor the life of grace, as well as for 
r of nature. 

It there be prayers which Goc inſpires; if there be any 
which he commands, a; 0 which he is 1uclined to hear, they 
are particularly thoſe Which a father or a mother puts up 10 
him, not for the tem porat projperity, but for the eternal wel- 
fare of their family. Theſe prayers are ſuch an incumbent 
duty upon them, that thar own ine tion depends upon 
them, Ihe major part of the graces ny! oh God beiows on 
1 ft marriage tate, are given in behalt of the children; and 
the good ule that parents make of them, is for them, as well 
sor their children, the moſt efficacious means of ſalva- 
tion, | 5 

It ſometimes happens, J own, that pious parents have 
chidren that are not bs who UG not corre lpond with their 
inſtruction, nor v th their exam and for. whom their 
prayers are fruitleſs. But this caſe is rare; and morally 
Ipaking, it cannot 55 that they who pray as Monica did, 
With tervor, with confidence and perſeverance, ſhould not 
obtain what they petition, But let the effect of their Pray - 
ers be what it will with regard to their children, ney never 
a loſt with reſpect to themſelves. They muſt offer theſe 
E rs for ele worm falvation ; and unleſs they fu}fil this 

1 will call them to an account for it, vhaterer nay 
Rip of their chiidren; with much greater reaſon will he 

1 « them to account, ſhould their childrea be loſt, becauſe 
iy neglected to pray for them 
Let us ſuppoſe that Monica had not prayed, or that ſhe 
ud have prayed but faintly for Auguſtin, it is likely that 

never would have been converted : for he acknovwl:- does 
{ry where in his writings, that he owed his converſion to 
the 
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them, pray fervently and conſtantly. Should they not corre- 
ſpond with your care, ſhould their youth be ſtormy, ſhould 


| Jon, whoſe ſpiritual death I have wept over for ſo many yrars, 
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the tears of his mother. What an immenſe loſs would it ach 
have been to the Church! All the good that Auguſtin did in chi 
his life time, and ſince his death by his writings, would never Wit 
have taken place; and though Monica could not foreſee it, are 
ſhe fill would have been in ſome ſenſe reſponſible for it, Au- ep! 
ery would have been loſt, but would ſhe herſelf have been tern 

aved? This is very dubious. In the order of predeſtination reun 
her ſalvation might have been annexed to that of her ſon; nail) 
and as ſhe became a faint by praying with ſo many tears for der, 


the converſion of this ſon, the might have been caft away 
had ſhe been unfaithful to grace on this head. 

Chriſtian parents who love your children dearly, who wiſh 
them every temporal advantage, who ſpend yourſelves in care 
and ſolicitude to promote their intereſt, without neglecting 
their temporal concerns, carry your views higher, think on Mat 
their eternal welfare, They are not barely men whom you 
have brought into the world, they are allo Chriſtians ; and 
Chriſtians are not of this world, they are only travellers in 
it, Heaven is their country, and it is for heaven that vou 
have begotten them. Be not ſatisfied with giving them a 
good education, and ſetting them good example: pray for 


they, like Auguſtin, follow wicked ways, and hazard the loſs 
of their faith, be not diſheartened ; renew your ſupplications: 
the moment of grace will arrive. You may have, I:ke Mo. 
nica, the conſolation of ſeeing their return to God; ſhou!d 
you die before that happens, you will carry with you into the 
other world, the pleaſing hope of it. 

Have always in your mand the anſwer of that holy bithop; 
and full of confidence ſay to yourſelves, it cannot be, that 2 


for whom I have daily preſented to God my moſi fervent pray. 
ers, ſhould periſh. Perhaps the ore you pray for will become 

a ſaint, and the inſtrument of the ſalvation of many ſouls, 
Reflect that when you pray for your children you pray tor 
yourſelves: that this duty is of a ſtrict and rigorous oblig⸗ 
tion; that your ſanctification, and even your ſalvation 15 2'- u ar 
nexed to it. Your duties as fathers and mothers, are r<1a'1\: Wi \ Sn 

to your children; and their ſouls are the principal object 9 art 
them. Labour therefore every way to ſave them, that you Bl P. 0 
may at leaſt ſave your own, There is an age in we Fe WH 
SER advice 


AN forty 
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advice or reprimand might be ill received, in which indocile 
children will almoſt di{pute your right of ſpeaking to them 
with authority. But prayers are at all umes leaſonavle; they 
are always welcome before God, and are more beneficiat than 
reproaches, which are often attended with harſhneſs and bit- 
terneſs. Let it not be your fault it your whoie family be not 
reuüted around you one day in heaven: then you will eter- 


nally congratulate yourſelves for having been doubly their fa- : 


thers, as to Toul, and as to body., 


— 


XXXI. 


Mat am I to myſelf without thee, but a guide uu leads hims 
ſelf to a precipice 2 Cont, . 


8 8 | 

| Y HO is it who thus ſpeaks of himſelf, and who acknows- 
edges with Jo much hunulity, that, without God, he muſt 
ed go aftray and loſe himſelf? It is one of the brighteſt 
males, one of the moſt upright hearts, a man the moſt 
hiſe, the moſt enlightened, the moſt ſincerely attached to 


| With, that ever appeared upon the earth, 'The experience 
3 Wh had of his errors and of his diforders made him hold this 
age; he knew that the light and the grace of God alone 
>” Wh withiirawo him from them, and that without this hel 
Laer could have come out of the precipice into which he 
he ki thrown himſelf. | | 

| Let every one examine himſelf here, and do himſelf juftice, 
2 Wh Auguftin did: let him take a retroſpect of the whole courſe 
2 WW is life: let him recall all the falſe, whimſiczl and fouliſth 
wh s that have paſſed through his mind; all the paſſions that 
27 Wh rifen in his heart, all the temptations to which he has 
ms Wi: expoſed; and he will readily grant that of himſelf he 
. p only miſlead himſelf; that he has in effect gong aſttay 
er often as he has been his own guide; and chat f he has 
2 forturate enough not to have taken any wrong Rep, 18 
> 3" WW 2uidanice of God to which he is indebted, 
an be condition of max, his ignorance, his weaknefs, the 
sq of his inclinations, the power of occaſions ard of x- 
le, unforeſeen opportunities, the ſeduction of the tale 
I bas. © g | maxims 
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maxims of the world; in ſhort, the perſonal experience of 


almoſt all mankind all concur to teRify the truth, and «| a. : 
blith it as one of the princtples of morality that is the moſt 5 
certain and the moſt evident, ” | e} 
And yet very few are upright and humble enough to agree 4 

to it, and to follow it in practice. Moſt are for judging in FE 
every thing for themſelves : they art for governing themfelwes, 15 
they preſume on their own lights, and on the ſfoundnels of 1 
their own judgment: they rely on the diſpoſitions of their 55 
heart, on their reſolutions, and on their intentions. Ihen 55 
flatter themſelves that they have the command over thr lib 
athons. Conſequently they expoſe them ſehꝭ es to every thing, 
they thi k themſelves fit for every thing, and at all times ca. Har 
pable of aniwermg for themſelves, Far from abando: wy an 
themſelves to God, ard entruſting him with the care of thy: bak 
conduct in the moſt intricate and dangerous circumſtancts 16-1 


life, they do not cor ſult him: they do not pray to him; th, 
do not think of him; they fancy they land not in necd of hin. 

It is however indiſputable that God is the light of ct. 
mind, and the hidden mover of every heart; that every good 
thought, every good ſentiment comes from him. Raton 
alone has taught the philoſophers that he is in the ntelicechy 
al world, what the ſun is in the viſible world; that he c- 
liphteis it, that he heats it, and vivifies it. Without him 
our underſtanding would be all darkneſs, and our heart 2 
corruption, We hold from him all that is good within us 
all that leads us to know and to love virtue; and if we 
make a good uſe of our lights ard of our liberty, that al. 
is his gift. 8 

Add to this, that by his infinite prefcience he as ons 
knows all the occaſions in which we ihall be; all e Th. 
events that will happen to us, and which it is !mpo! of Tp 


for us either to foreſee or avoid; all the fequel ard tir lere 
iflue of the ſchemes we ſhall form; what our thoughts ers 
be, our ſentiments, our actions, on every occaſion; in iat! 
what condition we ſhall be in when death will ſurprize us 
That by bis provider ct, which is equally infinite, he a rrargs 
every thing, i1{potes of every thing at pleaſure, even of out 
wills; he overfets, when he pleaſes, our beſt concerted mes 
ſures; ſo that as we never can be ſure of avy thang, he 
carrot properly anſwer for any one thing; and that 0: 4 
the thirgs we have forelcen, feared, hoped for, or reſohet 
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upon, nothing will happen but what God chufes to happen 
or chuſes to permit. 
Moreover, God knows our real inte refts infinztely better 


3 


than we do ourſelves; he views every thing, ard judges ever; 


[1 — 


thing vr. ith a reference to our falvation and to eternity; he 


directs all things to this end; he knows W703 it can conduct: 


us to it, or . hat can lead us aſtray ; he is all-powetul to 
remove every obſtacle, and to procure us Very MERns, Hz 
bounty towards us is inf aite alſo; he loves us, he withes to 
fave us, and if we kave him to diſpoſe of us, he Will irfal- 
ibly ſave us. 

What powerful reaſons are theie which ariſe ſrom his 
part as well as from our own, to engage us to put ourſelves 
cnurely under bis direction; to undertake nothing without 
having conſulted him; to entreat him by all manner of ways 
to make his will kr ow n to us, and punctually to comply 
vith it when once we know it! | 

But where are thoſe to be found who thus give themſelves 


up to God? Where are thoſe who inceſſantly conjure him, 


1h 1? 


| to govern them himſelf; who Jay at his Jeet their oven min 
? : 
Laid wills; who o1 by. als * their 1 8 to return it to him 


aaain; who commiſſion him with all their concert 5, cen 


| tem poral ; and who, of their own. head, are u. Will ing to 
£ concave any deſign, to form a. y reſolution, to take ar y ſtep! 


1at can alter ther fituation, aud the order that provide: ICS 


has upon them? Even amongk thoſe who have religion and 


picty, how many are there v tho ſuffer themſely es to be led 


extirely by the Spirit of God, and who do not mix ia their 


devotion, their own prejudices, their on ſtubbornneſs, their 
E urs 1 5 
4 BY 14 


A-NIiN15 an 41 tancies ! 


There 15 nothing - ſo rare; a: 2d to behold how mankind 


mirk and act, one w ould imagige that they were totally 


i v72th he care of themſelves; that they were the dif- 


polers Of their deftiuy, or at le att that they conſidered 
wemtelbes as! uch. and that God had no thare or influence 
KN 


11. their Concer ns. 
. hat . in conſequerce of this? Tn the firſt place, 
, ditorde TS and crimcs of every kind, are the effects 
5 1 be ule 8 ore toiymyws the deceitful lichts of his 
mit d: aid the Iii more deceitful and d dangerous iucli- 
Pao, $ IF his heart. Througho ut the whole world there. is 
ict of faile opinions a 0 of paſſious , that inceſſa: tly 
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thwart and ciaſh with each other, Hereſy, religion, liber. 91 
tiniſm and yickedaels prevail; and mankind every v here run ah 
headiong to their ruio, by conducting themſelves, L 
In the ſecond place, from hence arife continual d Poi. 5 
ments: fruſtrated hopes, abortive projects, v 1805 in the : 
long run mull be relin quiſhed; vicititudes of fo ortune; and 15 
from a. nec clary conſequence, ſolicitudes, ſorrows ard an 115 
mal deſpondencies; great trouble, agitation and vexation, + b. 
never any peace, 1 cher any reſt, Thus does life paſs awav. 1 
becauſe men will be arbitrators of it, ald rule it accord] bin 
to their own farcy. And what is the end of all this? An 447 
Cternal miſery for the moſt of mankind, l 
Shall we then never conceive that we have no greater e. 13 
my than ouricives, that there is no one of whom ve ooh 585 
to be more diffident? that Ged is our only reicurce, our Ia 
only refuge, our only prelervative aganft all te temporal RE 
and ſpiritual evils which our blind preſumption draws uten N 
us? 3 
Ah! how much rea ſon have we all to ſay with St. Au- «5. 
cuſtiy, v 5 am Ito myſelf without thee, O my Goo, but 5 


a guide that throws himfcit into a pi ecipice. A Alter 
humble acknowledgmer t, let us put our conduct 


fy 
before he gave himſclf to hi! n, ar d on what he became alle! 
he had done it. It will be the ſame with us, if we tat 
it. We. ſhall only be truly e Zig ate! ed, as God ſhall e:- 
lighten us; we ſhail o ly be tafeiy co: duce? „ as he 1h 1 
cur guide; and thall only attain to happL..c!s as he ſhal 
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He. us IUCTUUF. 
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| a VVV 7 
There is uo true friendſhip, but that which thow fern 
* * 7 - 4 ; 5 : * 2 * | 
ti:nje WY Ve unite 727 thee U\ CA! ily. 5 8 B. 44. Ci 6h 


— 


＋ 
[ A » ? 3 ONE — 85 7 inal 
1 $1 th:s thought be true, v. 12 COCO! nes Of all 4 A 1:1 EY 
moralilts, Poth ancient and modern, have written concer ugs 
| 7 1 » i alle a 
Hiendſhip:? * hat becomes of the ideas that are genen e co 
ue fo Aw. ! BE 
ertertaired in the world on this ſubject? Ard yet St. Ar bre f, 
oufiul 
A 


OF ST. AUGUSTIN. e 
puttin had not thus defined friendſhip, Without has! 
thought on it maturely. He may poſnibly have been miſta 
ken: but before we tax him with error, let us ai 0 5 
thing as deeply and as Johdly as he kimfdf had examined it. 
Friend{hip is rot truc, unleſs it be founc led on eſteem, 
and unlefs it produce on both fides a pure aud ſolid attach- 


4 


a d an equity that does mens juſtice. 
1he attachmert ; 210 hat cha 1173 ler; Fi SOS Iriendlup t 1 


ment z e clicera, to be juſt and proper, ſuppoſes in friends 
thole qualities of t! the mind and of the heart, which render 
A man perfect in his kind, or at leaſt which tend to perfeé 
him: it ſuppoſes alf a power of diſcer. ing thoſe quali 


4 1 (FUR It; ICS, 


1 5 i -» 41 P * 4) 252 — 
perſohal intereſt, and to be ſolid, it muſt be ſincere, inti- 
4 
. \ Mts; * * bs 2 I? * . AJ 11 [ 
mate, . and 1 upon motives Hay are not lia able to 
cha ge. | : 
4 — 1 » VA? fy CN — y N 
1 3 aud, although frien hip may lubliit notwithſtand- 
9 2 5 7% * * 3 4 o = 7 
8. diverſity of Opin 1055 ad of wnchiations: it 1S, -NOWs= 
988 r 1. - 4 „ 4% IJ : BS TS 'S ? 
. ever, neceff. lary7 that the Lentiments and 1iclinatig s ſhould 
7 5 v „„ 94 _ FJ? 41 iT. * al [ 7.3 74 © 1 
* 3 LAB 10 1 this 88 that Are moit eltentla , 1 ch 8 thote that 


concern religio and probit v. 
\ 
+.” 3 » 5 — ", Pp » * . ; 
From hence it follow 8, and the Heathens have 1 ole: 
— 


a elit, that there. can be no FrienGihty between the wicked, 
cl nor between the good and the wicke?!, nor between per Oos 
1: 0ppolite in ſcitime ts on religion, Which is the grand obiec 
ol man; and confequentl) that frier dſti P can oniy take place 
be between t WO louls that are friends to 1 80 4:0 to virtue, 
:. 15 tus alſo add, that the foul bel g immortal, and deſtis ed 
For a h ppige Is which is never to end, frie chip would be 
I mited to £20 > ſho ort a term, if it did got 4ublift beyond this 
Ele; ald if death, nat ſeparates the bodies, ſeparated alſo 
Its fouls, in en mar er, as to have no lonzer ary com- 
ce between them. True fri- . + efor Ihowld have 
Ee ther term than eternity; ard even it is Only alte r death, 
' 1 1 CDs x: * NS. 36 
* f K. Decoimes perfect, Icttled and 1 varlabie. 

a. this be true, as we-cannot call it in ow: ſtion, when we 
Her what is the nature ot. man, what his end is, what 
1-tes-are, and what hie hopes are for a Other life; that 

| ; K TC. | 

Guy being his only and ſcvereign good, he cught to love him 
bee all things, aud love : 8 g but in efereg ce to him: 
Ye conceive how much reaſon St. Auguſtin had to ſay, that 


ere 18 no real Fendi 5 = that which God himfelf forms 
(> 2 by 


hure, mult be e " from al! paſlio on, from all View. of 
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by the tics of charity. That is to ſay, that two perſons 0 
each other truly but in as much as they love God, and W 7 
the love which they have for God is the principle, the 
and the knot of their mutual friendſhip. ; 4 

Thus, it is God alone who can bring together two res! 
friends, who ties them and unites them together, in virtue of 
the union which they have with him; aud ther reciprocal 
friendſhip ſubſifts as long as they are, the one and the ot hey 
friends of God, From the moment that one of the two, or 
both break with God, they neceffarily break the one with 
the other, becauſe the receffary tie that u. ated their hear: 
is broken. Sia, which is an enemy to char! rity, is ther "Ws 
an enemy to tneadſhi P; it radically deſtroys it, and rend:rs 
the heart, in which it dw elle, incapable of it, 

One muſt be a Chriſtian, and ſolidly and interiourly a 
Chriſtian, before he can w ell be acquainted with ths t: uth 
Carnal men, given over to their ſenſes, and to el temporal 
intereits, 40 not comprehend it. They know no ether foe C 


hip, than that which has for objects the things of this iife 0 
than that in which God has no ſhare, and which is annikily Ide 
ted by the death of one. of the two friends, Ieavi: g to the nt 
other but a vain alllicien, Auguſtin had had oh os Sq 
tien. dſbip before God nad er lighte: ned him, and he had loci ME God 
after this manner 1m his you th. 8 
They would think very differently, if ther could raile EY 
themlelves up to the eternal truths „to the ſolid and uncharge. 5 . 
able good for which they are made; did they a pire 10 the - 
poſethon of God; and if in the! hope of pol}: ing bim on ety 
ciay, they loved! him here beiow with azl : heart. Then CLP! 
they v. ould conceive that to love any one, is to wih him all if ul Ot. 
the good that they wiſh to themielves; that to love unh ps 
aud lolidiy, is to with the only true and ſolid good, wiici Wi mich 
is no other than God; hat it the fincere and ee EY 
Cefire of this on ly good, £ orms a friendſhip in th is fin 4 Io 
life, the enjoyment of this ſame £09d will perſect and ci DA 1! 
nize it in the next; and that it is thus mutually 50 Procur [; te a 
to each other this happy enjoyment, to which ought to te Mane, 7 ö 


all their defires, all their countels, all their admonitions, 
all their cles ot friendſhip. 

All this will be looked upon as an idle fancy; in the 50 
of worldlipgs; but it is not to confirm them in their 1. as 


that I write. but 10 engage them 10 take up olhers. Let 
{26M 
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them think what they will, it will always be true, that the 
meature and the rule of frienc dſhip being to love ons 5 kriend. 
«5 one loves himſelf, and that man only truly loves himſclf as 
he loyes God, by a neceſfar/ contequence the Jove of God 35 
the 5 rimitive lource, and the firſt rule of all friendſhip. | 

Thus did St, Auguſtin and Alipius love cach other; thus 
% did St, Baſil and St. Gregory Navianzen, Their 
Friend i); A443 F159 totally jr. wn % ON od, it heeaine MULE 
ſtrong, =} mate intime Tr proportion a6 they grew in the 
lays of God, and in holineſs, It had no other object | tan 
the Food this 5 of cternity, It did not end with their 11e. 

Their fouls love each other full, beeauſe they live in God: 
hey will love each other ef ernally. At the general rofur- 

5 their bodies will partalce, after their manner, of this 
ſind 0 the pleaſantneſs of Which will rallect on the fen- 
les. 1he/ will ſve, aj "Ivy tually commune ite 10 egen 
cher, their thoughts throug! h the or Zan of (pcoc} „„ nd give 
on ens to each other, of 4 Pure and holy | Heucvol nee, Gon- 

, 4 beſcech you, how much rc ligion ennobleg, how 
mi 550 it exalts, and ſanctifies the human affections, how jt 
"Wh communicates to them, the cternity ard imm ztabilicy 7 
vy 1 God. | 
| From all this, we muſt of neceſſity eanclude, that there 
i't no truc friends in the world, but thoſe who have renoun- 


e <2 the world wich heart and Iclion; who are only ta Ke | 
„ ' with their eternal ſalvation; who make thi s their grand, 
"WF ir o ly concern; and who are 1 united only in the view of 


| recinrocally 4liſti ng each oth 1er in bringt ging it to bear: that 
| 21! other friend! tips are, or criminal, or da: age rous, or frivo- 
lous: or that they have at moſt a goodneſs purely moral, in 
which religion has no ſhare: that they are conſequentla falſe, 
empty, barren, expoled to a rupture on every trivial occaſion ; 
[unworthy of the ered name of friend{hup ; that t they end with 
this life, which is like a flaſh of light ning or a dream; ani 
cant chey have no other effect for the next 175 than to contri- 
pute, pe erhape, to the eternal loſs of thoſe, who have thus 
Porec themſelves here below, 
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7, 1 74 5 7 ? 7 * 3 . 9 5. 1 
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1757 HE attachm ent £0 mortal and periſhable chings, is fab. 
ct to a terrible and an unavoidable INcon emence; whit 
that a ſe eparation muſt enſue, and they muſt be lot. Eicher 
the 7 leave us, or we leave them, A thouſand accidents deprive 
us cf them; and ſhould we peaccab! bly poſſeſs them during 
our life, death co mes and ſnatchts them from us. We mul 
always come looter or later, to this ſorrowful ſeparation; 
ard becaute the mome..t of 1t is uncertal. 8 xe mult bein 
fear of 1 © every moment, If our ſoul yu nmortal, it SE el. 
dently not made for ſuch attachments; = f dcath- 1 

may ſurpriſe us at every 1 will ore . diſfolve- then: 
for ever, it is impoffible that they ſhould make us u 
exen for one inſtant. | 

But let us conſider what pa aſſes within us, when theſe dat 
Ung objects are no longer ours. This loſs muſt neceſſailh 
be painful to us, in proportion to our a ffecti. ny and 1: we 
had placed our hap) pineſs in them, ue caanot but be mile 
rable at loſing them. There, therefor re, enlues A lacera tion 
that is extremely painful, becauſe theſe objects held chaſe t 0 
our ſoul, and were glucd to it. This union was not oaly 0: 
the ſurface, but Was decp and intimate, ſo that the pain 9; 
leparation reaches to the centre. I ſay nothing of the fir 
priſe, the contuſion and vexation, that folow tor 1 
placed our affections on things, that we were 9 poll. is 10? 
10 ſhort a time, and for having def ended on ſo tratl and! 
flectigg a happineſs, 

This laceration is ſucceeded bya bitter regrat, at tee " 
ourtelves depriy ed ol vi hat we ſo paTonately f ox ed, Of vi! 
we had acquired with ſo much pan . 1d trouble, an nd the fr ra 
tion aft which we had hoped would have been laſting. 
hare been in purſuit of this dignity, favs the ambitichs 
may, theſe twenty years; as ſoon as I reach it I am thro! þ 
out of it, or mult ſtep down from it into my grave. 


—— 2 
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have ſpe t my ho! e life, ſays the miſe. r, in heaping up 
treaſures, in ac quirin, 712 poſſe!Rons, 1 but begin to enjoy them, 
and non key | are inat tched IrLom 1110 Every thi: 18 — perhaps, ke 


been ſacrificed to theſe PRrPaies ; duty conſele ce and reli- 


c , p 

£105 In vain do we lean torards theſe objects, in vain do 

i r:aſo.at them, and ute barks to retain them. A Lupe - 

our force vere: ches thoin from us, they i from us Aber 

cicape from us; and wie only can Slow chem with vain de 

arcs, 
N This painful jentiment, profertty makes room for that c G 
. a khorrid 1 The heart t has nothirg to hold by, or to reit ay 
: in, Iris prelled with a EE at thirſt, and finds nothi-: 6 t9 $3 
| quench it: 11 devours, as it were, and conſumes itſelf. Ws 
0 FF RA is the interiour ſtate of chat courtier wn iuddenty 903 
; x 9 l Ne 6 2: v4 
2 oſes his dignity, his honors, and his credit; of that paffion- 48 
. 4 8.1544 
13 ate lover, whom death, or any other event, deprives of ths 140 
1 obje2t of his love; of that rich man, who 15 ſtript of his % 2 
[- riches; and is reduced to bezgary? What has he left? 
N What a dreadful iadigence! v Met rage, and what deſpair! 
q We have daily this fpectacle before our eycs, and we are 
55 not moved at it; and we 1 not think that what has hape 

pered to others to-day, will happen to us to-morrow, It 
37 leems that theſe accidents do not revar: us, and tiat we have 
Ir no reaſon to a ap Prehend, that any th oof the kind will be- 
Ve tall iiS, : 
2. That we. muſt be viretened, when we loſe what we ſolely 
00 cher ne: what will be realy agreed to, But In Au 


* 


ined, 15 
| in adds, that we were already fo, before we ſufferel thus 
cn a lofs, An 4. Why? ried the ſced of our miie 


Becauſe we Carrie 
\ 04 Ty, In the in evitable neceſfity of this loſs; becauſe we coal 


* * 


rot he p fore eſeeipg: it, and dread! 'S 


Ire that it Was isfllibly fo Fae place Cit 
0 : 1. ; * * : 7 = 
10. ſome other maaner. Now u! Roloever et 
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8 all his àAflectiohs 5 
TH on a hing, Fhich he knows he mult one day be depilved of, pl 
is aircady miſerable ; for this alone, becauic he cannot avoid 5 
eig becoming 8 and becauſe he is not igrorar.t of it. He who | 
ba! houbl go to = W ith a ide! of ſuipwereck, would he 
ral. 1411 


in Peace His only refource would be, to imothc: the 
1 . 
1 tought ef the tal moment. Hon. pitilul is the expe diert! 


1003 All t thc lovers 1 the world d arc in the ſame ſituation, 
ron What comp netes the wietchegneſs of him, who is in love 
e. 1 nich mortal t. Oy is, that there is nothing to repla ace what. 
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he has loft, which is not expoſed to the ſame incorwenicrc 


"WY 111 he nurſue other honors, other pleaſures, other riches 80 
Theſe objects are of che ſame nature, and able to fim 0 
misfortunes. I ſay as much of à wife, of a huſband acc = 
or children. When we have acquired others, and are a 55 
derly attached to them, the moment of the doleful ſepara: = 
muſt equally come; 216 will be a ſecond miſery that i aj 
gravate the $0rner, 2 
The only method to be loved is, careſun / to nj 
{<tt1r-g our afrcction on what must periſh, and tO ule. the 15 
things of this world, às St. Paul admoniſhes, as if we el ” 
them not. But muſt we not be attached to ſome hint 5 
Without a doubt. And, that we may turn ourſelves to od, = 
vie are adviſed to tura from every thing elfe; to God 10 . 
will never be the firſt to forlake us, and . ham we Lever cn 2 
loſe unleſs we chuſe it. God is the only good, the poſſe <6 
of which, we are fo mac: the more ſure f, as We love him oi 
the more; he is the only one «ho renders us happy Þc:9:<- 25 
hand, through the hope of enjoying bim. How much ste 5 
the worldlings to be pitied, and how doubly blind and ler! - 
leſs they are, boch as to the objects they are in purſuit 5 : 
and the only valuable object which they diſdain! Fo 
ROE er WCC ET — 
XXXIV. : 
Happy is he ho loves thee, who H his Hlend in ther, aut 1 
| his enemy for tee. Conf. B. 4. c. 9. = 
H 9w 1zU7, how beautiful, how holy is this moralit, n 
which ſhews in God, not only the principle, but the only ob. 
zect of our love, and which reaches us to love mankind . | 
t This ſhort maxim einbraces all, and extends to all, : 
Now, more than ever, Pagan morality is admired; it is loud 
ly preferred to that of the goſpcl. Let any one produce _ 


from the records of antiquity, a ma: im, that bears a come 


riſon with this. | | 
Is it not aſtoniſhing, that the fineſt geriuſes, and the mot 
honeſt hearts (for I do not mean to £9: tend here with ſont 
heathens about Geir moral virtues) after ſo much Audy ail 


\ 
_ 
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ſo many reſearches, ſhould not have diſcovered, that which 
vas the moſt important for man to know, and which ſeems 
to be extracted from the very eſſence of his being? What 
s there in reality more natural, more reaſonable, more equi- 
able more conformable to the inward diſpoſition ot 5 
man heart, than to fix the ſcat of its love in the Being, who 
is the moſt perfect, and the moſt amiable; in the Being from 
whom we have received all, from whom we expe 
on whom we depend at every moment for all? And then LO 
love in God himſelf, our feliow-creatures who deſerve our 
love; that is to ſay, to love them with an extenfion of the 
love which we bear to God, and th rough the ſame 55 ol ciple 
of charity, in obſervi TA e Ine rule and ſubordi- 
nation, In this manner our love is not divided; in every 
ear rt it flows rom A Common CCI tre, And reunites itſelf fo 
if agal, $I 15 not inordlinate, beca ent degrecs 
a juſt Mean 490 are Fibers rdinate to 
the principal ein It 15 cot ſubject either to paſſion, 
„ or 1aconitancy, or to the viciſſitudes of time; 
on a baſis that is imnatable, eternal, and in- 
fthitely elevated 1228 2 the fleik and the Tenſ 
alogable alſo, in the principles of the 
than to love our enhemiés, not on their 
wn account, becauſe they give us ro motive to love them; 
„ Whoſe creatures they are, like 
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Ta all, and. 


ourteives, whom he nas loved, whom he has redeemed as he 
Us, Sy „hole falvation he defires as well as ours? He 
„ alwe ys rea 2 pardon their offences, to be reconciled to 
them, and to reſtore them to his £ ur. They FI irt them- 
N | {© 1 7 1 „ | 171 1 I F hen parts en 
\ ) ** 11 ng nim; Dur He. VWALLICS m 10 , ne 9217 
118 191 : 1898 tance ON their Art. And 2 110 CELTS return, 
n order to beſto on them his bleſſings. 
Is it not equitable that we ſhould be in the ſame diſpofi- 
tons?” Is not God the firſt and the moſt grievouſly offen- 
d, by the injuries we receive from our neighbours? And 
ince he grants them pardon as ſoon as they aſk it, ſhould we 
ot grant it alſo at his example. Do we not Rand in need 


1 1 } 
ence to ourſelves, and do 
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im, therefore, of St. Auguſtim is true, judicious, and cult; 


| ble i in all its N : 4 
In practice it elevates man above himſelf and ſelf-lots. 7 
which leſſens and contracts him, The motives 8 80 it in- 0 
fpires him with, aſcend up to God, and reach the firſt \ 
principle; it 1s impoſſible to ſoar higher. 1 pi [ities his . 
affections, which then are but a owing, an unfelding co © 
the love ien he has for God. And as ail our fr xD * 
ceed from the 1 impurity and the dfforder o our affetions; 5 
this maxim faithfully obſerved, would baniſh tron n the-eart) . 
exery crime, and would only leave leffcr f aults and 1nperfert: i 
ors, that are conducive to keep man in hut ili) „And in the is! 
Pra ice of virtue. oh : 2 


It is alſo proper to confider how plain this morality. 1s, 
Three words includ le the whole : by loving God as you en, 
you love your neighbour, and you love yourſelf, To lar 
morality, to be a acquainted with all the duties of it. Have Jn 
no occaſion for doctors, nor for books, nor for a long and 
deep ftudy. An ordinary mind, a great rectutude of heart, 
and a good will are ſufficient. Ate n rnced but wiſh to D ng 
tIſe it, he need but humbly aſk of God his affiſtance, witho 
ni ich he can do nothing, and he will find the whole of l 
written in his Oπ˖r heart. Let bim but love God; let him 
mud y to pleaſe! ni: n in all chings: let him dread, above all 
10 offend him; let him be conftantly atcentive to what Go! 
ipeaks to his conſcie ace; and at every moment te will re- 
cerve neceſſary lights to acquit him of his obli gations; z mould 
he chance to fail, ſecret reproaches will adionith him 1 His 
fault. In all his doubts, ſhould he want advice, 751 


elirect him to judi: :1ous guides, and will not permit him to 
de led into error. | 

The knowledge of chnſian morality, although very er- 
tenſive, is neither difficult nor complicated; the whole of it 


1s Te! 8 d to a ſmall number of ſure and evid ent pc arts; An 
upright heart, pure and full of the love of God, is of all Th 
caſuiſts the Grſt and the faireſt for our pertor zal conduct. 
And if in the concerns of life it may not be always an cal, 
matter to foreſee; or to avoid every inconverüency, We may 
at all times behave ourſelves ſo as 0 avoic d offending God. 
That the happineſs of mankind, even in this life, 18 a! 
nexed to the obſervarce of this morality, two things hah * 


demonſtrate, reaſon and experience. What makes Us miſc- 
rable 
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ble? Self-love, Whatever afflicts the 92 whatever tor- 
ments the heart, ſprings from this cauſe alone. This love 1 
the great eremy of the love of God; becauſe it e 
God trom every thing, in order to place itfelf in his ſtcad. 

And corfequertly it excludes the goip el. that commands us 
0 love Gol above all things, and every thing elſe with a re- 
terence to him, and has tor its direct "obj et our happli.cts, 
by bantthin 9 ſelf love from our hcarts, | 

Evident as thi s reaſoning may be, whic 5 could back 5 
a great many lh ers, experience is Ail | more deciſive; I al- 
NN 45s appeal to experience, becaute it i5 the tou: chitoric, the 
molt certain rule, and the eafteſt to verify. There have been 
at all times, there are alſo row 11 eve ry condition good Chri- 
Ja ans who love God for himſelf, their kricnds ! in God, and 
heir enemies for God. Were they aſked if ox: be happy, 


7 


. 8 L i 
votwithſtanding the adverſities and the evils of this life, "ty 
1 


which they are liable as well as Crs, and often more 15 
than 8 rs, they all, without hefitation, would anſwer that 
tNe7 are, and that they would not co mmit the leaſt ſin, to 
17 about any change in their preſeat ſituation, how pain- 

l aad dolorous it may be. Whoſoever would anſwer differ- 
ty, would not be in the di (poſit tion in which every good 
Chriltian ought to be. I graut that the number of thoſe 
ho are in theſe ſentiments is very ſmall : but where does 
ae fault lie? Were they All more rare, there will always 
be enough to confute and con: 22 alt thoſe, who againſt 
on, avainſt religion, and against their conſcience, "look 
out tor happineſs independently of the obſcrrance of chriſti- 
an morality. It cannot be where God has net placed it, and. 


cannot but be where he has placed It, 
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/ HATSOEVER fide man ranks himſelf upon, he muſt 
ve to do with. God, either as a father, or as a judge: there 
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is abſolutely no middle place, This is what ought to be at. 
tentively meditated upon by them who fall into fin, an! 
more particularly by thoſe who take the dreadſul reſolution 
of remaining in it. 

What a terrible truth for them The ey want to renounce 
God, they want to forget, him, and to be forgotten by him + 
they could with that he did not exif, and the ey try by vain 
arguments to perſuade themſelves that be does not. But le: 
them do what they will, they are, and always will be, undes 
the hand of God, and under his immediate dependance. L. 
them ſoar up to the higheſt of the heavens, let them doſcur,] 
to the bowels of the earth, let them go beyond the ſeas, they 
will not eſcape from the preſence or the domain of Gy, 
They are maſters to render themſelves unworthy, and to de. 
prive themſelves of the effects of his goodneſs; but then the, 
cannot avoid the ſtrokes of his juſtice, it wil find 585 
when it pleaſes; in vain do they fly, in vain do they hid 
themſelves ; nothing can ſcreen them. 

They are not ignorant of this: and all Heir endeavour 18 
to diſpel the thought of it: but what do they gain by that 
They continually gather on their heads new forces of w rach; 

they only ſwell the thunder that is to cruſh them. At leak, 
do they ſay, we acquire an unconcernedneſs during life, we 
can {in without remorſe; we can reliſh whatever pleaſure re- 
ſults from the gratification of Our paſſions. An unforturate 
unconcernedneſs and fecurity which they owe t6 the obffi 
rate pairs which they take to ſtupiiy and to blind themſehecs; 

a ſecurity that fixes their Tan, and renders it unavoidable, 
A man is vralking in a pleafing road that ends in a precip ice; 

he knows it, he is informed of it; but the road Pleaſes! hi m 


and without concern ann the term 1, in order to purſue his | 


gratificatiop, 01 tentedly, he ſtops his ears, and turrs ah 
his eyes. Such, and incom parably greater 35 the folly of the 
finner who imagines to eſcape the Wrath of God, by not 
thinking of it. 

Obſerve the two extremes which St. Auguſtin joins to; 
ther; what he loles who forſakes God, and- what he fin nds, 
He loſes the fora reign g good, and finds the ſovereign evil: he 
loſes the one, and find 20s "the "hes {or ever more: never will 
he be able to repair his loſs, or alleviate, his evil. And wi) 
does he expoſe. "hi mſelf to this evil? Why does he lol? 


18 good? This is what is inconceiva able: to att during 
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2 few moments a paſſion which he never will be able to gra- 
tifx fully, and which will inceſſantly torment him, 

O God!] is it 
pureſt lights of reaton and of faith! that they will not think 
that it is impoſhble for them to {hun your vengeance, and 
that you will infallibly reign over him with your juſtice, 
who reſuſes to taſte the (weetneſs of the reign of your mer- 
cy ! Il is horrible, ſays St. Paul, t fall, into the hands of” the 


45 
living God, after having taken pleaſure to wriitate Fai 


But it is infinitely defirable to fall into the hands of the God 
oi mercies. Man has his choice upon earth; he is between 
the expeRation of the greateſt happineſs, and the apprehenſi- 
on of the greateſt miſery. Death which is inevitable, and 

which may happen at every inſtant, will decide for the one 
fie or for the other, 

Am I, at this moment, in a ſtate to hope for every thing 
from the goodneſs of God ? or rather have I not reaſon to 
apprehend every thing from his juſt wrath? Have I any ex- 
bedient to eſcape his juſtice ? ? None, how then can I be 
ne How can I reliſh any pleaſure, I, over whole 

gad is fuſpended the ſword of the divire fury ? Does he 
threaten me the leſs, becauſe I do not chuſe to lift up my 
eyes to behold it? Who w 1itholds this ſword ? It is the 
de goodneſs of God; it is his patience, that waits for my 
converſion. But if I will not change, if I always delay, 
the fatal hour will come, the ſword w ll fall on my head. 

How much more time have I left? I know not: I can- 
not anſwer lor one inſtant. Perhaps I have not an hour, 
But ſhowid I have years, they will lapſe: I ſhall one day 
fiand on the edge of the laſt. My converſion which God 
demar ids of me now, will it become eaſier by a delay, and 
by continuing to heap ſins upon fins ? Quite the contrary ; 
my heart will harden ; grace, without w hich I can do no- 
thing, will be leſs powerful ; God will be at a greater di- 
france, and I ſhall have more obſtacles to encounter and to 
overcome, before I can return to him again, Can I heſitate 


on What I ſhould do M and am I not my own moſt cruel 


enemy, if whilft J have yet time, I do not provide for my 
eternal welfare? 


O my God! may the fizht of your g -oodneſy finiſh in me, 
that which, at this mon nent, the fear of your juſtice has be- 
gun. In this irritated judge, whom TI have for fo long a time 


vainly 


poſſible that people can thus renounce the 
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inly atten npted to fly from, I may, when I pleaſe, find 
3 loving Father. I ſee that when I turn towards thee 
thou openeſt thy arms to receive me; ſhall I refuſe to tak 
any ſep towards a reconciliation? If I am infeaſible to thy 
love, I deſerve that this is anured love mould ſeal my reproba 


tion. 


XXXVI. 


The place of an undif urbed "poſe is there where lade 78. der 


eee tile S tfelf ab21nd v6 {AY Co: nt, B. 4. . 11 


WI IAT do men aim at, by the agitations and hutrrics 
into which they throw themſelves ? They aim at reſt, and ar 
A repoſe that nothing can trouble: which proves thas happ!- 
nels is in the calm, that follows the ſatiety of the defires of 
the foul, When I have obtained ſuch a digoity, ſays the 
ambitious man, I ſhall be eaſy, I ſhall have all 1 with for 
I {hall ceaſe to accumulate, ſays the miſer, and I ſhall er;oy 


in peace my fortune, when I have ma o much. The 


man of plc ſuns ſays as much, with regard to the ob; ect et 


his withes; and it is certain, chat this is che lapguage of all 
mankind who indulge their paſſions, 

I know that they are deluded in this their hope, and that 
when they have obtained what they aimed at, they will rot 
be the more at reſt, But this is not what 1s actually in que- 
ſtion. What I mean to advance for the Preſent is, 18, that tho 
proſpect of a repoſe more or leſs remote is the e of all 
the pains wick. they take, that it is what animates and ſup- 

orts them; and that their paffions would not long impcle 
upon them, did they not conſtantly ſet before them this agrees 


able perſpectisc. The whole artifice of the paſſions, cou ſiſts 


in removing this perſpective, in proportion as we We to- 


wards it, and in conſtantly inviting us to purſue it: this 12 
the true image of human life; a painful and unrelenting 
march, with a purpoſe of ſtopping at a term, which we ne. 


ver can reach, becauſe it is cor aſtar ly fory, arded on before 
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All, therefore, aſpire at reſt, an! labour to attaia it. 
They are not blamable in this, for it is the deepeft rooted in- 
ſine? in our nature, But beſides the illuſion into whict 
heir paffions lead them, there is another error into which 
85 voluntarily fall, and is that which the fentence of St. 
Auguſtin expreſſes. Repoſe is not to be found where they 
glace it. They place it in the enjoyment of perithable things, | 
which cer in will fruſtrate cheir hope. I am willing to 
juppole, that they will obtain what they: deſire; I even fup- 
pole, what never happers, that when they have obtained it, 
they will be fully ſatislied; that they wal deſire nothing de⸗ 
Fond; that they never will be diig guited with it. They can- 
__ however, but be ſenſible that the objeR, which they 
ih muſt Mt laſt eſcape from their love: that the more 
hey were attached to it, the more paizful will be the Lol 
of it, and that this loſs muſt take place, at the lateſt, when 
they die! 
Let them try, if they can, to convince themſelves with 
fron demonſtrations, that their {out is mortal, and that it 
will end with this life. Or if they carnot come at this con- 
viction, let them not fix the centre of their reſt, (they who 
172 a_durabie exiſtence,) in things that go and come, and 
bat t no ſtrength can fix or retain. I tay "that nothing! leis 
wil do, than firong demonſtrations : for in a doubt whether 
they 7 be Immortal or no, they muſt be inſane to attach them- 
es to mortal ob; jects: beſides, what reſt could they find 
0 a i ſlate of doubt ; | | | 
Were this but an error. of mere ſpeculatiop, the evil 
would not be fo great. But it is a practical error; it is an 
error of the e greateſt conſequence in mo by a capital error, 
-:d the ſource of all other errors: an error equally prejudi- 
cal to human ſociety, and to indiduals, prejudicial for the. 
time preſent, an d more fo tor eter nity. How 1s it poſſible 
at man ſhould thus o paipabiy deceive himſelf 3 ia reſpect 
to his ultimate deſtination, in refpert to his only real concern, 
ſince every thing elſe ould only draw his attention as it re- 
lates to this main object? > 
This illuſion ma 7 be to a certain degree excuſable, dle 
ring, and criminal as it is, in the heat of youth, in the firſt 
{duction of the world, in the abſence of reflection, 1 in 
the violent impetuoſity of the paſſions, But that in a riper 
322, even in old age, people ſhould not be undeceived ei- 
ther 
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them with the neceſſity they are under of ſoon Jeavins 
3 


is ſufficient that it be not impoſſible, to try every expecht. 
to bring it about, For eternity is at Rake; and it wou bs 
the height of madnels to yield to the greateſt obſtacles, when 


” 


ther from experience or from the infirmities which acquaint 


1 
: 5 | : X 47 
behind them, that they ſhould ſtill continue to accumulate; 
to ambition dignities, to entertain, or even form new cor. 


nections, whilſt they Rand on the edge of the grave, is what 


can neither be excuſed or conceived, 
But how can we perſuade ourſelves that God is the ſcat 


of our repoſe, when we have long acquired the habit ot 


ſeeking it elſewhere? How can we relith an object ſo pure, 
and ſo elevated above the region of our ſenſes, when we: ae 
quite terrene and quite material? How can we pay aiten- 


tion to another life; when our thoughts have been totally | 


taken up with the preſent? Can we ſuddenly change az. 


mould ourſelves immediately anew? It is not a total ard 


inſtantaneous change that is propoſed or expected, but x 
change that comes on by degrees. Does a fick man alledge 
the impoſſibility of his cure, becauſe he cannot recover but 


by degrees and through a long courſe of diet? In the moral 


as well as in the phyſical, good and evil have their progreſs, 


often Now and imperceptible. 
That this change however is difficult, that it calls for ſeri- 
ous pains and reflectiob, is what I readily agree to. But it 


} 


an intereſt of this nature is in queſtion, Are there not obſl;- 
cles in the way of fortune, in the way of pleaſure 2 \er- 
they not foreſeen ? did they diſhearten? were not efforts mai: 


to overcome them? Make the like efforts in the buſine fs c. 


ſalvation, and I will engage for ſucceſs, 

I confidently advance that if we krew how to turn to a..- 

5 . 

ons that occaſionally preſent themſelves to our mind, tome 
certain checks and diſguſts which we often experience, and 
which compel us to think, and even deeply to feel that tie 
things here below are not made to fill the heart of man. . 
in theſe moments we addreſſed ourſelves to God; and pray. 
him to aſſiſt us to break through our chains; if we took a7 
ſep to draw nearer to him, and draw him nearer to us, We 
{hould not find in our converſion fo much difficulty «5 v* 


apprehend, 


vantage ſome certain motions of grace, ſome certain recti. 
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But this very thing, will people ſay, is attended with great 


difficulty : it is difficult to improve upon theſe reflections, 
thoſe checks and diſguſts; it is difficult to pray to God, at- 
ter having forgotten him almoſt all our life time. Or rather 
the difficulty does not ariſe from thoſe things in themfelves, 
but from a want of will, What anſwer ſhall I make to this? 
I; it meant that there is a time when a return to God is im- 
off.ble ? Do they mean to deſpair of ſalvation, and juſliy; 
their deſpair? Woe unto us ſhould we take this thought, it 
muſt neceſſarily be the effect of a dreadfu) punuhment from 
God. Since on our part the whole conſiſts in willing, let us 
beg of God this good; we begin to have it, when our petiti- 
on is ſincere: let us give alms to this intention; let us engage 
pious ſouls in our intereſt ; let us try every thing to diſengage 
our heart from the ſlavery of mortal things, and to turn it 
towards the only place of its repoſe and of its happineſs, 


XXXVII. 


Gd is intimately preſent to the heart; but th: heart has 
ftraged from him, Prevaricators, return to your heart, and 
attach yourſelves to Jum who has made you, Conf. B. 4. 
c. 12. 


SY” os 

4 HAT God is intimately preſeat to the heart of man; 
not by a mere phyſical preſence, winch is a neceſſary conſe- 
quence of his immenſity; but by a moral preſence, by a pre- 
tence the effect of which is to enlighten, to excite, and to 
govern it; is a truth which reaſon and faith teach us, and of 
watch our conſcience gives continual teſtimony, For what 
35 that interiour voice which leads to what is good, and 
vithdravs from evil, which admoniſhes and reprchends us? 
This voice does not come from ourſelves, fince it makes it- 
ef be heard often againſt our will, even when we uſe our 
utmoſt endeavours to itifle it, It is therefore evidently the 
voice of God, And where daes it make itſelf heard? In the 
inmoſt receſs of the heart, in the ſeat even of reaton and of 
trec-will, in a place which is inacceſſible to the ſenſes, to the 
imagination, to the pailions ; in a word, in the ſanCtuary of 
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ny MORALITY 


__ * This voice. judges us; it nag es us in our 


tacrefore a ſuperior authority over us; and who beſid es Go 
can <xert at every inſtant ſuch a ſuperiority on the very efſcy 
ct our foul ? 

Were we never to loft ſe [ig] it of this great truth; wore gur 


heart always preſent to God, as God is always Inti ately pre- 
ſent (9 Our Heart t; were we alway s attentive to liſten to him. 


always ready to obey him, we never ſhould offend hint: v 10 
ſhould a accomplith his will with reverence and love. [Vii 
correſpondence of the heart with the e-preſence of God is u. 


| doabredly our firſt duty, and nothir 9 thould be 19 natural t to 


man. 
Let a king be preſent to his ſubject, a father to hi 8 4 
maſter to his ſervant; let him ob ſerve him, Ipeak to | 


and attend to the ſteps which he takes; will not this fubjcR ic 


this ſor, this ſervant be penetrated with the ſentiment of th 


prelence ? Will he dare for a moment to admit of a diſtracti | 


on from the attention he owes him? Would he rot ferere'y 
eproach himſelf for this want of reſpect? Would not this 
preſence encourage him in his duty? Would he be bol! 


enough to break looſe, and act contr rary to the orders which 


he as received in ſo reſpectable a preſence? And yet this pre- 


ſence is only that of one man to another man; it is! nerely er e 


teriour, and „only acts on the foul by means of the fer, 
But the pretence of God is that of the Creator to hi S eres⸗ 
ture, of the infinite Being to a worm; it is within us, 
mediately affecte our ſoul; it reaches every Whew: it _ 
trates into our moſt hidden thoughts, How much ſway ar | 
R & 5 17 
authority ought it not to have over us? How ealy allo? 
leaſing ought it to be to us to caſt the eye of our foul on 


| God, to hold it fixed upon him, if we had for him the ten- 


timents of a loyal ſubject, of a generous child, or of a fait. 
ful ſervant ? 

But exteriour objects have a ſtrange aſcendant over ti: 
foul; they lay faſt hold of it by means of the ſenſes, attract 
it out, and draw it from within, where God is pr refent. It 
ſuffers itſelf to be led away by the objects that firike it, an 
to be moved by their beauty: it forms withes for them, con- 
celves a paition for them, and pants after them; by degre 
it bcRov's on them all its eſtcem, and all its love. Thus dees 
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OF ST. Avus TIN. 
t aeglect God, it loſes ſight of him, and dr reads a re 
hi: and when God gives it any ſenti meat of his Irs 
this Jen! URL is painful and troubleſome to it; ant 
verts 1tfelf from it as much as pol Hlible. 
It is however true that xteriour objects are only the occa* 


ſioa of this ditorder, The Ong! n of it is ag inexplicable 


1 3 I 
bent in man towards every thi: ag that is aſible; from whence 


follows an extreme reluctance to enter into himſelf, in orde r 
to think on God. It is not to the urion of the {ou with the 
body that we are to aſcribe this malady, but to original fin, 
which has rendered the mind, in ſors thape, a Aave to the 
fleſh. 

But beſidles this violent inclination to ſenſible objects, the 
ſoul is ſubject of itſelf to Another evil more profound and 
more dangerous, which inſpires it with a delire of a ſtill 
greater d diſta ce from God, 18 an a fund of pride, inde- 
8 and an exceffive love of tſelf. One of thele vices 
makes all ſubjection in up} portable Cakes ; the other concen- 


trates it in itſelf, and cauſes it to refer every thing to itſelf. 
3 in the paſſions t erefore, bei: ng irritated by ſenſible 


bjects, excite in it any unruly defire; ; and when, at che fame 


time, che voice of the 1:ward maſter makes itſelf heard, who. 


forbids It to yield & tO ſu ch a deſire, WW ho thr eatens it 3th his 
ir digaation; this Ene hooks his pride, __ 3 


it to anger and revolt; it cannot endure to find itſelf thus 
lomirected; it ſhakes of the yoke, and ſays, I ail not 


ſays 
obey. Thus does it fly from God under the titles of love- 
ein, of legiſlator, a: ao of 3 jut ge; and in order to be more 
free from his zuthority. it ba aniſhes him from its ; thovght 8. 
Moreover, God who fees that in the purſuit of © exterior 
obieAs the ſoul loves and feeks itſelf, u. iſking to ſatisfy it- 
fell to the n dice of the love ich is due to him, God, 
I i: Hay, rings in its ear this precept, Thow ſhalt ove the Lord 
ty God: a HER 1 thunder-ſtrikes ſelf-love. But the 
foul indignant that God ſhould forbid it to love itſelf other- 


1e than in bim, and with a re{erence to him, turns av vay | 


an . 8 moves farther anc farther from a pela which 18 


odious to it; becauſe the whe ok: this prec pe 15: to Wreſt it 
trom itſelf, and to oblice it to ſubordinate all its a atlectlons to 
1 CI 

the love of God. | 


ri 
Theſe different cauſes united together, the external tempta- 


£9255 Which eli trom without, and concupiſcence, pr ride 
and 
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140 MORALITY 
and ſelf love, which act from within, at firſt reader the 1;:»- 
tence of God importune to the ſoul: they then intpire 1 
with a diſguſt and an averſion for it. At laſt they bring 055 
aimolt a total forgetfulneſs, which is followed by a ſcere: 
congratulation on having baniſhed this thought, and a kind 
6: a with that God either did not exiſt, or that he did ng: 
fee it, and think of it. | 
How will it ever be able to recover from this boayinels, 
from this ſpiritual lethargy ? This diſpoſition in mau is vor 
dertul, nor is it eafily explained, He flies from his own 


heart, becauſe were he to enter into it he would find Gul 
7 


there ; it is therefore his own heart that flies from iiſel 


But if it flies from itſelf, how can it return to itſelf? 1) 


effect this, it muſt have a will that is contrary to the ill 
which it has; and how can it of itſelf change wills? Hence 
a foul ſtrayed from God never could return to him, it he did 
not ſpeak to it in its flight, and call it back by ſecret inviia 
tions, It is God who ſays to it, unfaithful foul, quit thoſ- 
objects which thou runneſt after; return to thy heart, and 


by the ſame road return to thy God, Look back; ſee, | 
is not far off, Thou flieft from him, but he runs after due, 


thou ſorſakeſt him, but he ſeeks thee, 

At this voice ſhould it ſtop, ſhould it look back; if, :: 
ſceing its God fo near to it, ſtruck with Jus rome and 
its own ingratitude, it ſhould teſtify a regret for having quit. 


ted him, and ſhould humbly aſk pardon for it, from that m. 


ment it is converted, and reſtored to God's grace; the union 
of God and of the heart takes place: the mutual preſence :3 
re-eſtabliſhed, The ſoul has no more to do than to keep l. 
lelf in this preſence of God, by conſtantly remaining tur! 
towards him. Then from an exteriour ſoul which it was, ard 
taken up with ſenſible chings, it will become an interior one. 


totally occupied with God, with itſelf, and with Jpiritua! 


objects. If it perſeveres, it will fin no more; for to fin 1! 
muſt withdraw from its centre: it will advance daily in God, 
and its conftant communication with him will ſanctify it. 
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Thou only approacitieft thyſe whe o have a contrite heart, aud: 


re 
9 
/ 


"proud Ho 720 find 1 Mee. Conf. B. 5. C. 5 ; 


ev 


WIETHER we conſider God as the firſt truth, or as the 
ſovereign good, it is certain that to know him under the firft 
relation : ö and to poſſeſs him under the ſecond, the chief dif- 
polition is humility: an humility of mind chat does not pre- 
ſume on its knowleds ze, that does not arrogate to iticlf its 
viſcoveries, and that pays homage for them to God: an hu- 
mility of heart, that takes no vain complacency in itſelf, that 
does not glory in its qualifications or viriues, but refers to 
God whatever good diſpoſitions it may have. 

Moſt philoſophers of antiquity uſed their utmoſt F 
vours to know God: to this purpote they emp! foyed all their 
)::ifure, all their ſtudies, and all che fagacity of their mind, 


Did they come at the kno: wide of him? Ves, ſufficiently 


tor their condemnation; ſufficientdly to avoid confounding 
him with their falſe divinities which the people a adored, and 


which they themſelves adored with the people, But barring. 


that, what errors were there in tlie notion which they formed 
of the fir principle of all things? Not one of them al- 
lowed him the title of Creator; but only that of architect 
2:4 of workman, who faſnions 0 matter which he finds un- 
ger his hand; many have denied or limited his providence and 
by preſc jence; {ome have ſubjected him to an inevitable fa- 
ity, almoſt all have + deceived themfſclves on his nature, and 
5 rot known either his fpiritualità or his immenfity. 
And yet theſe are not myſteries inacceſtible to ts 
which, when put in the wack by revelation, lifts itſelf up 
to thete truths, it penetrates and demor rates them; and we 
are in our days ſurpriſed that they hould have elcaped the 
| 1elcarches of ſo many great wits, They made the moſt brau- 
ut ful diſcoveries i in geometry, and in moſt branches of ma- 
| the matics. The arts and ſciences owe to them their excel» 
| >ericies, | But w hat It behoved them the moſt to Kro] they 
| vere ignorant of, or had but a very deſective notion. 
How came that? Becauſe they were proud, and the 
| proud do not find God, They knew not that God is 7he 
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142 MORALITY 

true li; ot ” za eniightens every man C0912 mg wato the rue 
that it is by this light that intellectual object ts are diſcovered 
to us, and that w ithout it the eyes of the foul Je nothin, 
(od allowed them the krowledge of the other ſcier ces, 


which ſerved to ſwell their pride more: but in hid from 


them the ſcience that regards himſelf; becauſe, in this ſeu: v, 
they only relied on their own reaſon, v. hich ke was pleaſed 
to baffle and confound by a diſplay of all its weak (is. 
The fame has happe:ed in every age. The pride ef the 
mind, and curiofity which is a {hoo of it, have p roduced al 
the errors in matters of rcliglon. How abf ird Goon (hege 
errors were, the bꝛighteſt ge; iuſcs gave i to them. St. Au- 
uſtin was alſo eninared. Ile belicy dell that God was corpo- 
real; he adopted the extravagant dreams of the Marichlens, 
He was not hamble then; he thought that no truth 8 el 
cape his Penetration and God, (o make him feel that the 
human mid cf itſelf is nothing but darkneſs, permitted [Kea 
to fall i to che greatett miſtakes. = | 
Now that the Bambeau ef revelation has call ſuch mech 
lights on the mioſt intezeſting matters of Pkiloſc phy, and that 
we have in all languages ſo. many writing in which they. arc 


1 
{! 


zerfehly unfolded, how comes it that tome have rencvd, 
2110 ulty, © 16 >, 


on che ſoul, or the natural law Why has chien ac- 
the * 


quired in Europe fo many favourers? It is becauſe the hu- 
man mind, irftead of reſting on the divi e authority, has 


betaken itſelf to its own Tr exulations; it is becauſe 1t Bat 


refuſed to take Gol tor its 5 guide, and choſe to conduct fel 
Li the ſcience of morals and religion, every reaſoner why tt 
lies only on his own ftrength 11] always go aftray, Lhe 
experie ce of the ba ft and 'of the preſent anſwers for what 
will be. Gol is jealous chat mon thould acknowledge that 
it is he ho e lip] hens the minds; he is deſirous that 27 
ſhould give him the glory of the! ir on. 2 ledge, as to he 
ſource from whence the y have drawn He requites hit, 
berig diffident of themferves, they fl 164ul2 apply to him, 20d 
pray to him to direct then L In the way ty tuch, and that t 
ſhould not atten 2% to walk 1 In it by th eichen. | 
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law; it is the m 040 noble and the beſt uſe we can make d 
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OF ST. AUGUSTIN. 143 
dis condition, ſhould not only be a philoſophcr „bat a _pot- 
ſeſſor of wiſdom. The commonalty will meet with a ſuffici- 
ency for their conduct in church inſtruction; others may 
ald to it their reaſonings : but if they mean to come at a 
ſure and certain knowledge, and not expoſe themſelves to 
nix their own imaginations with the truths which the pure 
intelligence ſhall unveil to them, let them be humble; let 
them imitate St. Augnfiin, who after his converfion had 
always recourſe to God for inſtruction in all he wanted to 
ki9w 3 who gave him thanks for all he had learat, and in- 
atte::tive to bis own'eadeavo ours, conſecrated all his ſcience 
to the ſervice and glory of his Maſter. ; | 
If pride preven its the mind from kno: wing God as the 
firſt truth, the ſwelling of the heart prevents him ſtill more 
rom polelling him as the ſovereign good. God does not 
communicate himieif to a heart that is full of eſteom and 
of love for itſelf, that! 18 puffed up with vain hopes, and 
with a co file: ce which is Kill more vain; to a heart 
mat wants to eftablith- its own appr els on the objects 
Vat flatter its {elt-love. A ſoul thus diſpoſed does not 


eve! in na 1e that God is the fſfove: eign good; and far 
Pen ambient g the poſſeſſion of 1 uns hin 1 With 
a1 Ty lie | 


For this al there is not to 105 found in all anti- 
quity one ſingle pail-top: her who believed that God was 


* 


tae. fovereign good, the laſt end af. man, and that man 


coul! ot be happy but in the poiTeHion of him, And 
yet i there be a truth witch reaſon and 1:timate. ſenſe 
and experience can demonſtrate, it is this. Why has this 
trath, which is the very foundat on of morality, been fo 
much: hi len and miſrepreſentcd? Becauſe man would have 
| his happineſs to depend upon himſelf, and inſtead of 
referring every thing to God, iq relerre? al to himſelf. 


Let (3 od give me life, ſaid the auctent pajtolor hers, let him 


Ly 


give me 1 iches: an evenpeſs of ful ſhall be my o concern. 
Let us check this pride; iet us brute and cruſh our ſwel- 
8 heart; let us aſſume tho ſestiments which alone belong 
Let us acknowledge gur ohn 10fu elench, ard conte 
quently the inſufficiency o all created obiects to make ns 
happy, Our heart then i be void of 92 love of i felt 
of creatures, God Will rep leräſh it, he will Kindle it 


B 
| 11.2 
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the fire of charity, which on earth will be the commene: prete! 
ment, and in heaven will be the conſummation of our 10, Theſe 
city, g | greate 
. - >: Sue 
| thor 0 
XXXIX. e For al 

| | | tural, 
They ſay many things concerning the creature, bu? they d ft. it and 
feek with picty the truth that-s the author of the creature Nev 
for this reaſon they do not find; or if they diſcover GU ty with f. 
the underſtanding, they do not honcur him as God, Coil. pious | 
B. 5. e. 3. e loht t] 
and gu 


have Ci 
celved t! 
rated th 


HRE is the character as well as the condemnati 


of all the philoſophers who were deſtitute of the true re- 


ligion, and of all thoſe who in Chriſtendom, have under and fro; 
. to ſeparate philoſaphy from religion. I hope to be "FD 
pardoned for returnu.g to this ſubject, as St. Auguiltn gites Some 
me the opportunity of doing it. I alfo hope, that an oc- iges. o. 
caſional repetition of the fame, or ſimilar to the former ace 


reflections, will not be deemed tedious, as there is now in bie FR 
our days nothing ſo neceſſary as Jolidly to eftabliſh the cher "I; Þ 
and juſt diſtinction between the true and the counterien and ig q 
philolophy ; and to convince the public, that thoſe who, n as 3 
aſtuming the name of philoſophers, with an intent to pre- brechen 95 
feſs irreligion, and ſay we are philoſophers, and not theo- By ITY 
glans, are not leſs enemies to philofophy, than they aic or 1. 5 
theology. i loa bl"; 
Philofophers then have made, and have publiſhed prez fuſe do 
diſcoveries relating to created objects. They have expiori and the, 
all nature with a curious eye, they have dived into U 1: 1 the 
its productions, have ſtudied all its motions, and exam! 5 
all its laws. From the vaults of the heavens, to the bon. 
els of the earth, they have meaſured, weighed and calculated 
every thing. From their demonſtrations, their ſyſtems an 
obſervations, they have acquired the reputation of grit 
geniulcs. . | 2 - 
Not ſatisfied with the invention or the perfection © 
and ſcierces, they have undertake the government 01 maß 
kind in gi wg them laws, and relorming abuſes ; and hn 
| 7 85 Pretenc.s 
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retended to eſtabliſh peace and virtue throughout the world, 
Theſe are doubtlels grand views, and projects worthy of the 
greateſt praiſe. : 

Such reſearches and Tuch ſtudies as theſe, ſhould have na- 
turally led them to the knowledge of God, both as the au- 
thor of nature, ard the principle of morality and legiſlation, 
For all ſciences without exception, whether metaphyſic, na- 
mral, moral, or political hold by this firſt truth, flow from 
it and terminate in it. | | | = 

Nevertheleſs becauſe theſe philoſophers did not ſeek God 
with piety, Tome of them have ſtrayed into abſurd and im- 
pious ſyſtems, in which the Creator of the univerſe, the 
lieht that enlightens every mind, the author, the protector, 
and guardian of ſociety had no ſhare. Others may 
have Ciſcovered ſome particular truths; but have not per- 
cened the concatenation of them, becauſe they have ſepa- 
nted them from the univerſal truth which links them all, 
and from Which they draw all their ſtrength and perſpt- 
cuity. | W 

Some others have doubted whether the Supreme Being ex- 
ited, or whether certain proofs could be found of his ex- 
tence, From hence aroſe their endleſs diſputes on this 
ſubject, as well as on the other truths which reſt upon 
that, From hence ſprung the ſcepticks, the acatalepticks, 
and in ſhort all thoje who have pretended to fay that there 
vas nothing certain, nothing demonſtrable, and nothing com- 
prehenſible. | | | 

But thoſe philoſophers who reached to a knowledge, more 
or leſs wtolded of God, have hardly rendered themſelves leſs 
eupable tan the others. Through human reſpect, they re- 
led hi: the homage, which they knew was due to him, 
and they ſacrificed like the ignorant vulgar to divinities, 
wich inen ſcorned in their hearts. Who could juſtify or 
exorle on this head Pythagoras and his diſciples, Plato, Xe- 
hon, the whole Socratical ſchool, and Socrates himſelf, 

Ihe ſource of the evil is that thoſe lovers, whether fincere 
or imuiated of wiſdom, by not ſeeking God as they ought, 
ud no: deſerve that God ſhould unveil himſelf to them, or 
it he fhould beſtow on them the neceſſary graces, to enable 
tem to confeſs him publicly, and glorify him in the face 
i! 1dolatry, But what is it to ſeek God, as he ought to be 
ought? It is to ſeek him with a true defire of knowing him, 
Vor, I. = H | | with. 
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148 MORALITY 
of ſociety, ſhould give way to this moſt important eg 
With reſpect to thoſe matters which barely graiily curiohlt, 
which conduce only to enrich the memory, and ornan ente t 
mind, they ſhould rever be an entire occupation; they 0 a 
only be dipped into with moderation and great reſer ve, fo i; 
never to become prejudicial to other things, which the qua- 
lity of a man and a Chriſtian, in our reſp xective ſtatiors, 101 5. 
bids us to be ignorant of. If thoſe who have ratural dif 
ſitions, and an inclination for the ſciences, who heve Kilb a 
tor ſtudy, on whom even their ſlate of life impoſes an cbhi. 
vation of . followed, in the diſtributich of their ap. 
Plication and time, the ſtrict rules which God and read, 
preſcribe; if they ſupprefied that itching which From ; 
thera to a gratification of mere curiofity : if they aimed at 


81 
excelling in the lige that relates to their profeſſion; if thoſe 


alſo, vchole ſtudies are of tree choice, fixed their choice on 


| thoſe branches of knowledge that are more ufſttiil than ag rer 
able; if they chofe rather to be well verſed in one, than te 
pe ſuperficially acquainted with a great number, thoufar 
of abuſes would be retrenched, and thouſa: ds of ad: A8 
would accrue to mankind. In this ſuppofi tion, each vie 
would be well informed of his cflential duties, and of what 
Be cannot be ignorant of, without prejudice to. ; ES 5 confcience, 
Every proteiſion would have able men, and perfect in their 
kind; ſtudies of mere amuſement v ould not Þ; rejudice Cu ty, 
and would only be a relaxation of mind, or decent em 
nome of our leiſure: we ſhould be leſs dure 
ing much than of knowing well; ſuch En: 
tlevate our loul, would form our r judgment, 3 be uſctu! 
to religion and morals; it would be fs _ in the eXigencts, 
in the ornament and in tho pleaſures of ſociety; and men ot 
letters would not be, as they often are, cither uſeleſs or date 
Ec rous to their fellow creatures. 45 
Another rule neceſſary to be obſerved, in order to reſtran 
curiofity, and obviate the evils ariſing from it, is, that in 
elevated and difficult matters, we ſhould krow *. hank to ſtop: 
ard not expoſe ourſelves to the dar.ger of going aſtray, by 
ſcaring too high; all vain, ulelels, and ſubtile queſt 10 s 
ſhould be lopt off and that only thac is Told ſhovid Le 4 
tended to, by av viding as much as polſki ble, all opipiots $ con. 


ſecctures and ſyſtems ; in ſhort we ounhr to be a 
{ls 
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that to kaow that we are ignorant, and why we are ignorant, 
is not ore e of the leaſt branches of human ſcience; and that 
it is one of the ſtrongeſt proofs of a judicious mind, to ac- 
knoveledge, without a blulh, this kind of ignorance. This 
is the prudent ſobriety TRY is ſo much inculcated by St. 
Paul. How many errors, and thoſe even moſt ridiculous 
ould it not have preven ted, amongit Philoſophers, divines, 
and the learned of every deſcription! 2 

Let us he well penetrated v vith St. Auguſtin's maxim: 
unhappy is he, who knowing every thing elle, does not know 
Cod: hap Py is he who knows God, though he {hould be 
ignorant of every thing elſe. The firſt part of this maxim 
well pondered, w ould comince us of the vanity of all ſcien- 
des when confideted | in themſelves, and without a relation to 
God: it would teach us not to ap plaud ourſelves for a know- 


todos, that is fruitleſs to cur happineſs, that ferves only to 
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Sorel our pride, or at moſt, to procure us ſome temporal. f 


advantage, and brings nothing to us tor eternity. When a 
mas has made himſelf an able geometrician, and is thorough- 
in poſſeſſion of the laws of aſtronomy; when he has dif. 
ered the true ſyitem of the world, ard peactrated into the 
fern s of nature; of what uſe will it be to him for heaven, 
e has ne glected to know the true religion, and how to 
pace It ? Of all this what will remain at his death? And 
wha eras has he to e: beck from God, for a labour that 
has exhauſted him, and perhaps ſhortened his da ays? Has God 
"la N him in the world, oy to become a_ great naturaliſt, 
a profound aa eee or a learaed ch ronelogiſt ? 
But he has done no harm to any one; he has even been 
uſeſul to others by his learning, That may be; but he has 
dot the leſs dore great harm to himſelf, and 3 irreparably ſo, 
neglecting w hat was the mo important for him to be 
; 66 azinted with, He ought, ferably to every other con- 
cern, to have inſtructed h cit; in religion, and in the obli - 
tions of it, to have been punctual in diſcharging, them; 
© qught to have taken care of his ſoul, and enriched it with 
virtues ard good works, For this God had created him, this 
16 expected of him, and on this will he judge him. 

The other part of 5 is maxim, is proper to conſole thoſe 
»rions, who from their ſex, condition, or any other reaſon, 
zr nat in the way of the ſtudy of f ſeienccs. It they know 

H 3 God, 
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150 MORALIT V, &ec. 
God, if they love him, if th Ry. ſerve Dy . ith allt! their heat 
what need are they 1 in of any thing elſe? T. 


his ſche zce 18 Hub 
ficient to render them happy. They "Dot 1 congratulat 
themſelves on their condition, tha t diſpenſes s them from bein. 
learr.ed, and on their aſpiring at becoming s Jo, contrary : 
the order of nature, and the arrangements of Providence 
They will gain by it in this life, by ſaving theraſel; ves Milt 

trouble and VEXA! ion of wand; 4 in the other , their 1 onal 
rance will be of no prejudice to chem, if they have ben ert 
ed in that ſcience e which forms good chriſtians and aint 
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